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WtHE Atotf**of tit* &Uo*igg£l|f 
* JL : hid occa&m, is Writing oh 7«b^» 
to- confide* its qonnexton tw*» CM** 
Tfie attention iphich he hcAowdd on this" 
kuter faculty, in dot one point of yic*fc 
convinced him, thai its Nature and it* 
Prmriptes animated and tieguiftetl a fullee 
invdUgation t|iD had wrfar been at* 
tempterf* and dcjiefuuned hikn to eater 
on that iirvcftigation immediately after 
finifhing his former work. Accordingly 
his plan was formed, the firftpart com- 
pofed, and fome progrefs made in the 
fecond parr, fo long ago as the year 
1758. He was then in an office which 
favoured enquiries of this nature; his 
continuance in it would have afforded 
him the opportunity of compearing the 
A a. defign 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT, 
defign in a fliort time; and the indul- 
gent reception given by the Public to his 
EJfaj/ on Ta/te would have encouraged 
him td it: but being foon after removed 
to an office which necefiarily directed 
his chief attention tofulo$ec"fe 6f '^dif- 
ferent kind, and fully occupied his time, 
he has 'been able to profecute his de- 
f grt,wfch long' and frequent interrupt 
lions* only as the immediate duties of 
his profeffion allowed. him leiEare. In- 
tervals of fuchJeifure have put it in his 
power to reduce his thoughts'to the form 
in. which they now appear. - Thzfubjctt 
is curious; of \iht. execution the Public 
Sfte the proper judges. . 
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IT is remarked by tliofe who have confi- 
dered the ftate of human knowl^ge with 
greateft attention, that the fubje&s of 
men's enquiries have been, in moil cafes, de- 
termined by accident, and not purfued with 
regular application, according to their dignity 
or their natural connexion. On this account, 
fome fubje&s of the greateft importance have 
been totally negle&ed, and many more have 
been imperfe&ly examined, and profecuted' 
no farther than fuperficial obfervations fpon- 
taneoufly occurred, and cafual inclination dif- 
pofecf'men to attend to them. This has hap* 
pened in, all the fciences, but efpecially in the 

B fc;enc# 
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% An Effay on Genius. 

fcience of human nature. It has feldoiq 
been explored with that care which is requi- 
site in a fubjed fo fubtile ancj abftrufe. Far 
from taking a complete furvey of this curious 
region, men have Satisfied thenpfelve? with 
fome random incurfions, vifiting only a few. 
tra&s which happened to engage their curio- 
fity, and penetrating even into thefe, only fq 
far as fome prefent yjew required,. 

A^l the fame caufes which produce fuch ^ 
Superficial and fortuitous method pf inveftiga- 
tion with regard to other fubje&s, produce it 
likewife with regard to t^e human mind; 
and fome circumftances tender our enquiries 
on this fubjed, flight and accidental, which 
do not extend their influence to the others. 
The phenomena of the-mind have npt fo great; 
fteddinefs of exiftence, as the qualities pf bo- 
dies. It is impoflible to make experiments fo 
purpofely on the underftanding or the paf- 
fions, to purfue them fo deliberately, or to 
repeat them fo eafily, as on material things. 
It is neceffary to catch appearances as they 
happen to difcoyer themfelves, either imme- 
diately to a man's own confcioufnefs, or by 
their effects in the conduit or converfation of 

othe^ 
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other men. For this reafon it requires long 
time, favourable opportunities, and inceflant 
attention, to colled fuch ''a< number of fa&4 
concerning any of the mental powers, aswilj 
be-fufficfent for deducing conclufions concern* 
|ng them, by a juft and regular induction. 

This difficulty which attends the inveftiga- 
tion of the principles of human nature, has, 
contributed much to check the progrefs of 
men's enquiries concerning them, and to pre- 
vent fome pf the moll important of them from 
being at all profeffedly analyfed. Genius 
itfelf, the leading faculty of the mind, the 
grand inftrument of all inveftigation, has 
fcarce ever been examined with care. In the 
writings of thofe who treat with greateft ac- 
curacy of the intellectual powers, we find 
only a few incidental obfervations concerning 
Genius. It is confeffed to be a fubjed of ca- 
pital importance, without the knqwlege of 
which a regylar method of invention cannot 
he eftablifhed, and ufeful difcoveries muft 
continue to be made, as they have generally 
freen made hitherto, merely by chance. But 
it is reckoned a fubjedt which can be reduced 
tQ flo fixt or general principle?; its phenome- 

$ 2 na 
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jgiMeitp &m&> ii^fKa tjbJft be «$* tfee 
«&* *nd to m%-fta attenift a); l<5afo.$0 e* T 
gfoig.t&e aaturt ^4 varieties of Genius fton) 
the fin?^,qpa^itje^ p£ the human mind* 
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. \ rfj.ijr^ i JVattirf jtf Qetiius. .. 

I.f~^ifijfc[ I^pper to. begin our (enquiries, 
jby ^^taiiungi wjut :% it ia that properly 
tonftifuje^ jG^njjis a& diftinguiftxed from our 
othe^^nfptlejiaiiai powers.. This will both 
render our conception of .it precife, and lead 
us to diicoyer, what oth^r operations of the 
underftanding, attend it in its exertions, or 
aflift it, and in what jrianher. 



SEC X L 

Of the Province and Criterion of Genius. 

*TP*HE powers of the human mind, how- 
fever diftihft in themfelves, are gene- 
rally complicated in their energies. Scarce 
any of them can be exerted in perfedion, 
without fhe affiftance of many others. On 
this account, it is very difficult to coiled the 
phenomena which belong to each, to diftin- 
gtrifli precifely one faculty from the reft, and 
to afcertain its peculiar nature and province. 
B 3 The 
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6 The Province and Criterion Part I. 

The habit of confounding our mental powers 
with one another, is fo ftrong as to render the 
clofeft attention neceffary for making a repa- 
ration ; and the natural fubtlety of the tab 4 
je£t makes it hard to refled upon it tfith clofe 
attention. But without determining, in this 
manner, the proper nature of each faculty, 
and marking its real difference from thofe 
which moft refemble it and aft often combin- 
ed with it, our conception of it will be im- 
perfedt and indeterminate. 

The exertions of Genius can never be com- 
plete or regular, when any of the intelle&ual 
powers is remarkably defe&ive. It receives 
afliftance from them all. But Genius is not- 
withftanding one of the intelle&ual powers, 
and diftinguifhable from the reft. There are 
manylprodudHohs which are far from fatisfy- 
ing reafon, or altogether approving themfelves 
to tafte, in which we yet acknowlege confpi- 
cuous marks of real genius. Their fauks 
difcover a defedt, not of this, but of fome 
other power. Few competent judges will 
now-a-days aflert that the diale&ics of Arit 
totle, are of any confiderable utility for the 
end which he propofed to anfwer by them, 
the difcovery of truth : but that work, per- 
haps 
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haps more than any other of his works* dis- 
plays the compafs of his genius. It will be 
generally allowed that the writings of Shake- 
fpear have almoft as great faults as beauties ; 
but it Will be as generally aflerted, that his 
genius is fo. original and immenfe as to place 
him at the head of modern ^oets> What then 
is the precife criterion of genius ? If we can 
deterniiiie what it is* we fhall the more eafily 
form a diftind conception of the nature of 
this faculty. 

The difficulty in determining the province 
of genius, which arifes from the natural in- 
tricacy and mutual connexion of the intellec- 
tual powers, is increafed by the confufed ap- 
plication of names, to which that has given 
occafiort; Genius is confounded, not only by 
the vulgar, but even fometimes by judicious 
writers, with mere capacity. Nothing how- 
ever is more evident, than that they are to- 
tally diftind. A capacity of learning, is very 
general among mankind. As birds are by 
nature made fit for flying, a horfc for the 
courfe, or a wild beaft for fiercenefs, fo doci- 
lity is congenial to man. A human creature 
in every refped urtteachable, were one of the 

greateft and rareft of monfters. Moft chil- 

B 4 dren 
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& % The Province and Criterion Part L 

dren promife fbme abilities, though the want 
of culture and other caufes often blaft them, 
and fruftrate the kind intentions of Nature (a). 
Mere capacity, in moft fabje£ts, implies no- 
thing beyond a little judgment, a tolerable 
memory, and confiderable induftry. ' But true 
genius is very different, and much lefe fre- 
quent. 

Genius is properly the faculty of inven- 
tion ; by means of which a man is qualified 
for making new difcoveries in fcience, or for 
producing original works of art. We may 
afcribe tafte, judgment, or knowlege, to a 
man who is incapable of invention ; but we 
cannot reckon him a man of geniup. In order 
to determine, how far he merits this charac- 
ter, we mud enquire, whether he has difco- 
vcred any new principle in fcience, or invent- 
ed any new art, or carried thofe arts which 
are already pra&fed, to a higher degree of 
perfe&ion, than former mailers? Or, whe- 

(4) Sicnt aves ad volatum, e<jui ad enrfum, ad faevitiam 
ferae gignnntur : ita nobis propria eft mentis agitatio, atqne 
iblertia.— Hebetes vero et indocile* son magis fecondom na- 
taram hominis edantur, qnam prodigiofa corpora, et monftris 
infignia: fed hi paaci admodom. Fuerit argnmentom, quod 
in pueris elucet fpes plnrimoram : quae cum emoritur setate, 
xnanifeflum eft non naturam defecifle, fed coram. Quintil. 
Inftitut. Qrat. lib. i. cap. 1. 

thcr, 
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ib&lj afiltotiit he ha£, in. matter* of icieacjy 
improved on the 4»ftoTeriw of his ppe&xtjk 
fora, tmd reduced principles formerly; Jwowp, 
to a greater degree of fimpHcity ,aiid:.cottfift-« ' 
once, or' traced them through attain of.ceih! 
fequences hitherto unknown? .Or, in the} 
arts, diefigned fcome new wcffki different from 
thofe ofhis psedsedfars, though flot. perhaps; 
excelling them t. Wbateise* faJJs ikon o£ 
this* wfcrvHe wmtipn, or * <tuU e£ort of 
plodding, ladwftryi, whjftb, a» not implying- in~ 
vcotioo, can b# ^Jegmpd no p*pqf, of geoiUfc 
wbate*«r i^qfay,] fall,, or .dtfigenfle .it may 
Ctideaw*. J^t;&4iwaApjw8 indention, np 
inWUeflbiaAvd^a^^h^h, hifr,$prfpiroaacc, 
flW^hQ»ft.y> ?ftft)/«iffi£^ihi8. cfein\ ; tq geniua, 
Hife,iiii^niiei&/ll»^.b5ljrregu)a^, wJJp\ undifc 
ciplked;. buft#jll,i«;.ia. regarfled as ap infalli* 
bk mark of real natural gepjqs : and the <fe- 
greeof th*& fftCttl|y>; tha<; we aXcribe to him, 
i?. always in proportion to our eftimate of the 
novelty, the difficulty, or the dignity of his 
inventions. 

These obfervations, when barely mention- 
ed, are fo agreeable to our natural fentiments, 
that a long illuftration of them would be fu- 
perfluous. They would be amply confirmed 
6 by 
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10 The Province and Criterion PA t r t; 

by ah examination of the chara&ers of theft 
whom the voice of all ages his pronounced 
moft eminent for genius, and of the particu- 
lar grounds on which this eminence has been 
affigned them. But a few examples fhall 
fuffice in fo clear a cafe. 

All the ancients who are moft celebrated 
for genius in the greater kinds of poetry, ei- 
ther invented fotne new (pedes* or brought a 
fpecies already invented, to higher perfe&ioh ; 
or at leaft produced compofitions diftinguilhed 
from thofe of others, by a diterfity of fub- 
je£t, or by a peculiar and original manner; 
JEfchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, dot only 
compofed feveral tragedies, by which they 
difplayed invention, in the contrivance of the 
fable, in imagining incidents, in forming cha- 
racters, in conceiving fentiments adapted to 
them ; but each of them made fome Cofifider-t 
able improvements in the conftru£ti6b 6f thft 
drama [b). The genius of Homer hat been; 

(i) Keu to, ti rm iwokaruf wxSSo* 2{ i»«f Sic &•» »f ***f *Aj^%i/- 
Xo* nyayt, Mai r* tw ;gopot> 4***t*** 9 xtu rw Atyftv wpsr&ytto A 
MfiTXivWi. Tpw*v ft Mai *Miwyf of ia» Zofvxfcfc *API£T0T« mfl 
*©W. Mif. &• Kal o Ei/ptri&K* h mo* ra **X* ft* lv wxwofM*, aX- 
Ka roayuuharot yt t«» «-oujt»f Qamrau Mtf* »y# AiS h* to&cift* 



MaSaVtf rfk T9Vf ©NOV* T«l)f (MfM^filHif • 



iro#o</»raft jut* pig oWiit Atyw *afaatrp*tvto afou vi$vxotv<;» Tovro 
yaf ariSdudf* Uh ft Toworrio». *H?«-f0 yap «fof s*<0e»AfV«»r* haQate 
Aomu, Ma$a*tf rfa rovf omwi* to* (MfM^fiiHif . K«* Jio» « 0i«fttfov 

*H (M9 yaf to?JUV«»tk 

always 
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always held in veneration. His Iliad, his 
Odyffey, and even his more trivial product 
tions, difplay fo much of rich and original 
invention in almoft every poflible wity, as 
would have fecured to the author an acknow- 
legement of very uncommon genius, though 
he had lived in the mod enlightened age, and 
poffeffed all advantages for improving his 
natusal talents. But our idea of his inven- 
tion is immenfely raifed, when we confider, 
that he lived in times of ignorance, when 
poetry remained almoft in its firft rudenefs; 
that he had no model, by which he could di- 
rect his conceptions, or from which he could 
receive fo much as a hint of his grand de- 
fignsj and that he notwithftanding, merely 
by the force of his own abilities, brought the 
nobleft fpecies of poetry all at once to its juft 
perfe&ion, and comprehended alfo in his WQrfcs, 
the rudiments of every other fpecies of com- 

UvKkt utxn *i¥ ctTAorptcu* xXftrrirai ¥ tv, Idt th i* W fy*>9w«f ha* 

titcrov ixtiyvp romSq' evip 'Et/emJitf vmu xau irtr/Ji»{i wovrof* 

■pr/rof. AC. y. *t<p, 0. Trageaias primus in loccro i£4cnylut 
protulit.— Sed lougtclarius ill uftraverunt hoc opus $ophock| 
atquc Euripides. Quintil. Iufi. Or*/, lib* X* cap. !• 

— — perfonae pallsqoe repcrtor honeftat 
ALfchyl*$ ct modicu initamt pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit nagnamque loqai, niuqae cotharno. 

Ho*. Jrs Pit. rcr. 2784 

petition. 
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jpofiiioh, the feeds frohi which, in Ariftofle's 
judgment (<r), fucceedirig writers' reared both 
tragedy- and comedy, and from' which, ill the 
oprfibft of Quintiliah \i)i even oritdrs might 
produce alt. the virtues of their art. On ac- 
count of brigmal and extehfive invention* 
thus amazingly difplayed, l#<s fide to the firft 
rank of genius', has been ackfiowleged by alt 
capable arid impartial" judge*. The Eiieid is 
jperhaps more correct and faultlefs than the 
Iliad ; but few have .pretended that Virgil is 
the greater poet. He, does not fliow fuch co- 
pious and boundlefs invention, as his matter. 
Beficfcs, Virgijf derives from imitation, many 
things for which Homer is indebted foleljf to 
his own* penetration- Were we to compare! 
tJieL Eneid with FaradlTe Loft, merely in re- 
fp$6£ of. the. gemu$ which they manifeft, w€l 
migftt' juftfy prefer Milton td Vifgil. #or 
though^we know that Milton Was perfe&ly 

(c) *tl<TltiQ ft xa) t* avovtiiia fxaMrot vwirrit "O/xup*? j» (ft&o; yctf 
vo% on lu, oXX* ori Kai uupnirt k }p*iixruuU Mtrxrtt) otnw **» ra rr.{ 
xvpyhcti; ax* para, wp«To; v*ih^ii> ov tyy*r f oXX« to yi>.oTc» Jp«- 
paToircino'aq. "O yap Map/drift eua\oyot t%u wrirtf JAias xa) Ohjp* 
<rtia vfe tak rpayufius, ovfv teat oirrof »po? ra\ xuyufiiat. Tltft 

{d) Hie (quemadmodam ex oceano dicit ipfe amniam vim, 
fonuumque curfus initium capere) omnibus eloquent^ parti- 
bu»e*«mpluniettfr/«» dedk. Injftt> Orat. lib. x. $ap. n 

well 
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well acquainted both with the Maatuan aod 
with. Homer* ba4 the work* of hotix in ht$ 
pye> and fcrupled not to imitate th«m ;. yef 
the nature of his plan, acid the peculiarity of 
many pf the focidexrts and characters in his 
poe*», reqpire greater and mors priginal »- 
vention, than there wap room for ^playing 
in a fubjoa fo GmUar to Ho^er^, pA that pf 
the Enfiid ig. It will be generally allowed f 
that Shakefpear is* ia point of gpniufc. fape-r 
ppr to Milton. The preference arifes froa\ 
the fqperiprity of his invention. In the lower 
accomplishments of a poet, he 1$ often defec- 
tive : but the richnefs of his descriptions, the 
multiplicity and juftnefs of his- chara&ers ; thq 
variety, the compafs, and the propriety of 
jbjb fentiments, bear the deepeft marks of then; 
being original : and at the. fame time that the 
internal excellences pf his works difplay a lux- 
uriance of invention, we know that his edu- 
cation gave him but flender opportunities of 
beipg acquainted with thofe ancient mafters, 
from whom he could have borrowed any of 
his. beauties, or bywhofq example he could 
have even improved hi? natural powers. 
There were many Englifh rhymers before the 
fime of Chaucer > hut he is juftly. rec k oned 
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the father of Englifh poetry, becaufe he firft 
difplayed invention in any confiderable de- 
gree. If it were neceflkry to multiply ex- 
amples on this head, we might fhow that in 
all the arts, invention has fdwjcys been re- 
garded as the only criterion of Genius. Even 
wildnefs and extravagance of invention, fome- 
times procures higher praife, than the utmoft 
nicety and corre&nefs. We afcribe fo great 
merit to invention, that on account of it, we 
allow the artift who excels h* it, tjie privilege 
of tranfgrefling eftablifhed rules, and would 
fcarce with eveq the redundancies of his na- 
tural force antf fpirit to be lopt off by culture: 
this, we are afraid, might check the vigour 
of his invention, which we reckon fo capital 
an excellence, that nothing coylcj make 
amends for the want of it. 

In fcience too, as well as in the arts, inven- 
tion is the proper province qf Genius, and its 
only certain jneafure, Socrates owes his re- 
putation for genius, to his being the inventor 
of moral philofophy, and of a peculiar an4 
proper mapner of communicating it (e). Ari- 

(#) X«*furr»K» © tv i&ucit lurnyayvv. AlOr. AAEP.T. »f«oJ^. * 
Tlprrot vtfi 0iov ^iXi^Si). /SiC. 0. npvrtx; aVoJfr£a{ rl» fftot «*v»m 
Mp6y» ntu pjfu 9 xa) flr«3icr», *ai Vf*typa<r» 9 *ir\$< ivcrn Qttocr*t 
f uv liX^Mier. IIAOTTAPX. ii wpef* jrofcTiwr. Socrates mihi vi- 

ftotfc 
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ftotle it efteemed one of the greateft geniufes 
of antiquity: it 13 bccaufe he made die moft 
e^tenfive difcQyeries ia philofophy. In phy? 
fics, iij jnoj^ls, in logic, in criticifm, in po-r 
liticfc he ha* 4^played a penetrating and 
iqvcndye mind, capable pf remarking circum~ 
ftaiice* and inveftigatirig general laws, which 
lay concealed from others (/) ? ^Tie greatneft 

detur, id quod conftat inter omneis, primus a rebus pccultis, 
«t ab ipfa natura involutis, in c|uibus onuses ante earn pnilo-f 
fophi occapati fuerunt, avocavifle philofophiam, et ad vitam 
ttmmunem adduxinV * Cic." AtaJ.Qumfl. lib. i. A quohaec 

3mnis, quae eft de yitsj tx, moriboj, pbilofopbia manavit, 
*ufc. Q**fl. lib. Hi, Socrates autem primus philofophiam dc- 
tocavit-e ^cslo, et in urfcibu* oollocayit» et in'doino* etian in- 
trodnxit, et coegit de vita, et moribus, rebufque bonis et 
mails qusererc. wnjot multiplex 'ratio cfUpritandi, rerumque 
yarietai , et f»jf*'' mag mtuA**— pluja g^acta eflecit <UJ{entifj}« 
tlum philofophorum, Ihiil lib* y. 

{/) Diogenes Laertius introduces an account of his nn- 
inerqaa writings, amounting tqjifar tour hundred treatifes. 
by remarking that it is proper to enumerate them, h» tv wtp 
wmnaK x*y«* tJutyk aftry> and concludes his catalogue with ob- 
ferving the extenfive invention which they evidence, t©k y*f 
ft«« ^o«w«#t«tk iTf'wro x«» *BTP WIKnTATOX, 0iC. •• Atmn* 
dantia quadam ingenii p'rapfta&^t, at mini videtar^ Ariftoteles* 
— Quo brofefto nihil eft acutius, nihil' politiaa. Cic, Acai. 
%**ft. ub.l. Ariftoteles^ vir fammo ihgenlo, fcientja, co- 
Jaa.— Ariftoteles longe omnibus (Platonera femper excipio) 
prseftans et ihgenio er diligeptia. Tufc. %u*ft. lft>. i.— Peri- 
patetics reteres, quorum * princeps Ariftoteles, quern, ex- 
ccpto Platone, baud ftio an rede dlxerinV principem philofo- 
phorum, — N*turafic ab iisinveftigata eft. ut nulla pars ccelb, 
siiari, tfcrra pnetemifla fit. Quinetiam cum de rerum initiis, 
dmniquemuhdb locuu cflent, ut multa, noh modo probabili 
arfcumentatibue, fed'etiam neceflaria mathematicorum ratione 
tfmcluderent ; maximam materiam ex rebus per fe inveftigatis, 
%i rerum occultarnm'cognitioncm aftulcront* Perfecutus eft 
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«£]fa9ii's genie* will e*er be admired. It 
l**e imftiettfity of his difcovftrksr that l&fts 
nS to form fo exalted an idea of it* Itt con- 
ttadiQioft to the fpirit of the ^asfopfoy in 
tthich he Had been educated, without rfSft- 
ande froirt thofe whft had gone before him, 
he was able to diftcftfer,' *haf fcienfees- had, 
fteen hitherto negle&ed-, and what they fliould 
contain ; to add them to the fciences already 
cultivated; to convert philofophy from ao» 
art of difputation, into an inftrument of fub- 
jetting the works of nature to the dominion' 
of man y and of prodqemg uieful arts; to 
eftablifh rules, formerly unknown, by which 
genuine and indu&iv* philofophy niight be' 
cultivated, and railed to perfection; and to 
make confideraWe "prDgteft in applying thefe 
rules tq the a&ual prodn&ion of th^t ftupen- 

Ariflotolcs animantium omnium' ortus, vi&cn, figuras.— - 
DiiTerendique ab iifdem, non diale dice /bl urn, fed etiam ora» 
toric pnecepta funt tradita ; ab Ariftoteleque principe,4« fingu- 
lis rebus in utramque partem dicendi exercitatio tit infiituta. 
—Omnium fere civitatum non Gneciae foluro, fed etiam bar- 
bariae, ab Ariftotele, mores, in&ituta, difciplinas-— cognovi- 
mot. De Ft*, lib. v. Sed quit- Omnium do&ior, qui* acu- 
tior, quia in rebus vel inveniendis, vel judicandis acrior Arl- 
ftotele fuit? Orat m Qua tandem ars digua- Uteris PlatonV 
defuit? Quot fxculis Ariilotclci didicit, ut non foium quae 
ad philofophos atque oratores pertinent, fcientia comple&erc- 
tur, fed animalium fatorumque naturas omnes pcrquircret? 
litis cnim h*c iwenienda fuerunt, nobis CGgnqfcenda funt. 
Quint. In/?. Orat, lib, jrii. cap. 1 1« 

dous 
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dous edifice of knowlege, of which hisl com- 
prehenfive niind had formed the plan. 

In every art and fdence, then, the pfaife 
of genius is beftowed oh invention and i» 
proportioned to the dcgrefe of it. In general, 
the firft rank is affigned to thofe Who have 
invented, when there was no example or mo- 
del of which they could avail themfelves* 
•When their predeceflbf's had made no prepara- 
tion for their difcoverieS, hot given ariy hint 
Which ciould fuggeft them; and who have* 
notwithstanding thefe difadvantages, brought 
their defigns to a confiderable degree of per- 
Fe&ioh. It is on this account, that Homer 
ftands without a rival in the poetic world. 

They who prbfecute the hints, or improve 
the dlfcovdries of thofe who have gone before 
them, ate ordinarily entitled only fo the fe-» 
•cond rank. It fometimes happens, howevfer, 
that an improvement or addition is fo consi- 
derable, as to evidence invention equal to what 
was difplayed in the fitft eflay. In that cafe, 
We find the genius of the improver rated as 
high as the perfon's-who gave the hint. JEf- 
chines, Hyperides, and above all Demoft* 
henes, who brought eloquence to peffe&ion, 
are celebrated for genius, at leaft as much ad 
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Lyiias, liberates, and Ifaeus, who are confi- 
dered a? the inventors of fo many peculiar 
ftiles (/)• Before the time of Archimedes, 
geometry had been carried to a yeryionfide?- 
able degree of perfe&ion ; but he wide £o 
many and fo great improvements in it, th*t 
he is placed at the bf&d of the ancient geome- 
tricians (g ). All the difcoveries of Newtoq, 
except thofe which belong to pyre mathema- 
tics, are but $ few members of that body of 
philofophy, the outlines of which Bacon ha4 
conceived entire. Newton has exhibited 
them perfect and accurately finifhedj but he 
had the directions and example of Bacon, 
who> without any afliftance, lketched out the 
whole defign. It would neverthelefs be a 
queflion of very difficult folution, which of 
the two poflefled the greateft genius ? New- 

(/*) Uifi At»cifX 0V T0 * %*r°fK * v &' tyvcw «' Toft mpl rm df^mtn 
ypafuirw. Si* to /x»jti "EYPETHN l&ov ytyvrinu ;gapaxTiipof Toy «>- 
fya, mffvtf to» Avpiatp xal to» I<roxfO.TKi f xcu to* IcaXof* pin tmb 
ivpv^utuf cripoK TEAEinTH'N, uoinp th Ar^ocStnj, xeu rm 'Aj?« 
X^yflt xeu 'TwipttoSjt ii/aik xpfofuu AlONYX. AAIKAP. AuMtpgof* 

(g) U X fit un fi^rand nombre de decourcrtei, que l'antr 
quitc lui a decern e d'un common accord la premiere place 
parmi les geometres. Les methodes imagince* par Archimede 
font aufli reconnacs pour Its premiers germes, et dei germea 
aflez developpes de celles qui ont porte fi hant la Geometric 
^ans.ces derpicrs tema. Wallis, ban juge en its atatieiet, 
temoigne Ton admiration poor ce grand homme, par ces iqott, 
*>ir ftupend* fagacitatit, cut prims fundament a pofuit inwentifi- 
mtm far$ omnium, de quibus prmovtndis *Up neftra g/^risimr f 
Hift. des Math, par Momtucla^ Part L livl iv. J 5. 

ton'* 
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ton** enquiries concerning bodies the moft 
fubtle or the moft remote, feem to demand ah 
adutenefs And compafs of invention, which 
we might pronounce adequate to all the invef- 
tigations of Bacon, though his difcoveries ih 
mathematics, {Jeffe&ly original, were not ex- 
tint, to givfe & fan&ion to the judgment. 

Nay, it is obfervable that, if the firft trial 
was left very imperfeft, it may difcover lefs 
invention, than is exerted afterwards in per- 
fecting the art ; and that, in this cafe, he who 
perfe&s fhe art is acknowleged to poflefs ad- 
mirable genius, while the firft attempts are 
difregarded, and the very names of thofe who 
made them, totally forgotten. They who 
made the firft eflfays in painting, only circum- 
fcribed their figures with a fingle line : their 
works and themfelves were foon buried in 
oblivion. Their immediate fucceflbrs in thQ 
art, added but a few other lines *by way of 
(hiding ; Cleophantus firft daubed the figures 
with a fingle colour, laid on every where 
alike : but neither have thefe acquired fame (h). 

* 
- lb) Alii apud Sicyonem, alii apud Connthios A mp«rtam . 
[affirmant pi&uram] umbra hominb liDejs arc ui^J^U) ira- 
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By fuch trifling inventions, though original, 
they did not manifeft a degree of genius, 
which any advantages could have rendered 
fufficient for the difcoveries that were after- 
wards made. Cimon is faid to have invented 
the varying of the attitudes, and to have 
greatly improved the art of giving relief to 
the figures ; and Paneus to have been the firft 
who painted hiftory (*). Polygnotus intro- 
duced expreflion into the countenances of his 
figures, and made confiderable improvements 
in the drapery (k). Thefe were important 

locle JEgypuo, vel CJeanthe Corinthio. Primi exercuere Ar- 
riices Corinthius et Tele ph antes Sicyonius, fine ullo etiam- 
num colore, jam tamen fpargentes lineas intus. Ideoct quos 
pingerect afcribere inftitutum. Primus invenit cas colorare, 
tefla (ut ferunt) trita, Cleophantus Corinthius. Plin. Nat. 
Hift. lib. xxxv. cap. 3. Other aothors give the fame account of 
the rudenefs of the hrlt attempts in painting. "On imifxtro i 

ypatyixr, Tsypx, xai »,> Tfliro* tin* e> ya^» ; kal It yr«|7aw»j, &y« 
ruf a pa, arriytus iixafy* rot raia, &>V« inrvyyx$&i avrotq rot/f yfufraf, 
Tovro Qovi^ ixuvq iTzwcx;, Tot/To iitigou AIAIAN. orotic. i$-of. /&o. »• 
xt(p* f. 

U) Eumarum Athenicnfem figuras omncs imitari aufum : 
quique inventa ejus excojuerit, Cimoncm Cleoneum. Hie 
cataglypha invenit; hoc ert obliquas imagines, et varia: for- 
jnare vuhus, refpicientes, fufpicieiues, ct defpicientes : arti- 
culis etiam membra diilinxit, venas protulir, praeterque in 
vefte rugas ct finus invenit. Paneus quidem trater Phidias 
etiam prcelium Athenicnfium adverfus Per fas, apud Maratho- 
jaem fadlum pinxit. Pl;n. ib. cap. 8. 

(1) Polygnotus Thafius, qui primus mulieres lucida vefle 
pinxit, capita ear um miris vcrficoloribusoperuit, plurimumque 
pi&ure primus contulit : fiquidem iniiituit os adapexire, den- 
tes oftendere, vultum ab antiquo rigore variare. Plin. ib. 
cap. 9. 
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inventions, and are acknowleged to be proofs 
of genius in the authors of them; yet, be- 
caufe they carried not thefe improvements to 
a great degree of perfe&ion, their genius has ' 
fcarce been fo highly celebrated by moft 
judges as that of feveral who fucceeded 
them (/), and pra&ifed the art in fo mafterly 
a way as to fatisfy tafte, and excite admira- 
tion {m). guch were Zeuxis, who difcovered 
the proper difpofition of light and fhade, and , 
rofe above his contemporaries in all the excel- 
lencies of painting which had been till then 
attempted (#); Parrhafius, who, firft intro- 
duced exa&nefs'of proportion, livelinefs of. 
cxpreffion,' and elegance in the outlines [o) ; 

(I) Omnes hi jam illuftres : non tamen in quibus hsrere 
expofitio debeat, feftinans ad lumiria artis : in quibus primus 
refjiifit Apollodprus Athenieniis. Hie primus (pedes expri- 
niere inftituit, primufque gloriam penicillo jure contulir. 
Neque ante cum tabula ullius often di tar, quae teneat oculos. 
Jh. 

(m) Zeuxis, Aglaapbon, Apelles; neque eorum quifquam 
eft, cui quidquam in arte faa deefle videatur. Cic. de Orat, 
lib. iii. 

(ji) Zeuxim, qui turn longe caeteris excellere pi&oribus 
exiftimabatur. Gic. di In<ueat. lib. ii. Audentem jam ali- 
quid peoicillum ad magnam glbriam perduxit* — Artem ipfis 
ablatam Zeuxin ferre Tecum. Plen. ib. 

{o) Primi, quorum quidem opera non vetuftatis modo gra- 
tia vifenda font, ciari piclores fuiffe dicuntur Polygnotus 
arque Aglaophon, quorum (implex color tarn fui ftudiofos 
ajlnuc haber, ut ilia prope rudia, ac velut futurae mox ajtis 
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Timanthes, who was diftinguifhed by the sut 
of making hjs pi&ures to fuggeft piore thar^ 
t^ie pencil could exprefs (/>). Such were ftiil 
more eminently the next race of punters, 
who perfe&ed the art {q)y Applies, who 
(lands unrivalled in the gracefulnefs and, 
finifhed beauty of his works (r) j Protogenes, 

primordia, maximis qni poft eos extiterunt authoribus praefe- 
rantor, propria yuodam intelligent (at mea fert opinio) ambit** 
Pod Zcuxis atque Parrhafius non multum state diftantes— ? 
pjurimum arti addiderunt. Qftomm prior lamiimm umbra- 
ruoique invenifle rationem, fecundus examinable fobtiiitia. 
lineas traditur.— Ita circumfcripfit omnia, ut com legumlato* 
rejn vocent. Quint, Inft. Orai. lib. xii. cap. 10, Parrha* 
fius — et ipfe multa cpnftituit. Primus ct (Yinmetriam picturas 
dedit, primus, argutias vultus, et elegantiam capitif, et venu- 
ftatem oris, confeffione artificum in linei* extremis pajmam 
adeptus. Plik. ib, cap. 10. 

(/0 Timanthi vel plurimi affuit ingenii. Ejus enim eft 
Iphigcnia oratorum laudibus celebrata, #c. Et in omnibus 
ejus operibus intetligitur plus Temper quam pingitur, et cum 
arsfumma fit, ingenium tamen ultra artem eft. Pi. in. ib. 
Operienda font quaedam, five oitendi nop debent, five expri- 
miprodignitate non poffiint, ut fecit Ttraaathes, ic. Q^ikt« 
Inft* Or&t. lib. ii. cap. 14. 

(y) Similis in pi&ura ratio eft, in qua Zeuxim, et Polyg- 
notum, et Tim an them, et eorum qui non funt ufi plus quam 
quatuor coloribus, formas et lineamenta laudamus. At in 
Aetione, Nicomacho, Protogene, Apelle, jam perfect* funt 
omnia. Cic. Brut. 

(r) Verum et omnes prius genitos futurofijue poftea fupe- 
ravit Apelles.— Prajcipua ejus in arte venuftas fuit, &c. 
Plin. ib. Ingenio et gratia, quam ipfe in fe maxime jaclat, 
Apelles eft prxftantiffinlus. Quint; Jitft. Qrat. lib. xii. 
cap. 10. Nemo piftor — inventus qui Veneris earn partem, 
quam Apelles inchoatam reliquifiet abfolveret, oris enim 
pulchritudo. reliqui corporis imitandi fpem auferebat. Cic, 
4* Of. Ub* iii. Plin. ib* 

whofe 
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whofe oilly blemifti Was too much labour ( /) ; 
Amphitm and Afclepiddorus, the former of 
whom Apelles preferred to himfelf, for regu- 
lar diftribution, and the latter for corre&nefs 
of proportion (*); Ariftides, who was perfect 
in expreffiog the paffions and affe&ions of 
the foul (u) ; Nicias, who is celebrated for 
his fkilful diftribution of light and (hade, and 
the relief of his pi&ures (v). Quintilian feems 
indeed to give the preference,, in point of ge- 
nius, to the painters who immediately pre* 
ceeded Zeuxis ; but it is beuaufe, in his judg^ 
ment, they difplayed* moft invention (x). The 
fame obfervation which is thus exemplified 

( i ) TlpemjtrrK a £uyf*$os m» % \oLKwm $*nt 9 iwt% rrw* JkattXav 
yfctyv* r{irfoiro« *Or 'Arthritis id*** to f**v Vfino» <nr *£**$> 
tx*faimjV im rv 9ropftla£« $i<*. T B*n «*>&> ipn t *cit 4 wot* pjyatr 

tvx°*> » *»"< «vtov T09 otpawv ^aicu* 'AIAIAK. »•**• »f»f # 0fe« 
•€• xip. p«. Et aliam gloHam ufarpavit [Apelles,] com Pro* 
tegenk opua io&meitfi' laboris ac cura? fupra oaodum aaxia) ma* 
raretor. Dixit enb omnia fib* earn ilia paria efle, ant iili 
mcliora $ fed uoo fo prtaftare, quad- manual ifle de tabular 
nefciret toilet*. Pliw. it* Cora* Protogeaes-^pjajflantiflU 
tans. Quint, ib. ' 

(#) Nee dabebar AmpMotii de dlfpofithme, oec Afclepio* 
dorV de mctifons* Pni«r. ibv Eatfatf aetatte Afclepiodoroe hik, 
qoem in fjrnmetria arirafoatttr Aptttet* Ib. 

(u) Ajnalts cjos' ftrit Ariftides Thebaaus. Js omiihnh' 
primus ammujftpinxit; et feafos otnnes-expreffit. Pun. ib; 

(v) Diligent! flime mulieres. pinxit. Lumen et umbras c«- 
ftodivit, atqne ntefflinereur t tabdlis pidurc, maxime cura- 
*it, &c. Pi, in. ib; cap; n. 
* (j) See Note (*), above. 
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in the beginnings of painting, might be con- 
firmed from the fate of the firft pra&itioners 
in every art. Both the works and the genius 
of the firft fculptors, were defpifed in after- 
ages, while Polycletus, Phidias, Euphranor, 
and others, who, improving on their eflays, 
'rofe to excellence, were held in veneration [y). 
Scarce one of the poets who preceded Homer, 
is mentioned by ancient authors (z). No 
work of any tragedian older than iEfchylus, 
Jhas been thought worth preferving j and 
though the name of Thefpis is not forgotten, f 
he js mentioned rather with contempt for the 

fj) .Qi!" cn * m c orum, qui ha?c minora animadvertunt, 
non intelligit, Canachi figria figidiora efle, quam ut iroitentur 
veritatem ?' Calamidis dora ilia quidem, fed tarn en molliora 
quam Canachi. Nondum Myron is fa lis ad veritatem addufta, 
jam tamen quae non dubites pulchra dicere. Pulchriora etiam 
Polydeti, et jam plane perfe&a, ut mini quidem videre folent. 
Cit. Brut.— -Phidias fimulacris, quibus nihil in illo genere 
perfeclius videmns. Orat. -Nam duriora et Tufcanicb prox- 
ima CaTon atque Egefias, jam minus rigida Calami*, molliora 
adhuc fupra diftis Myron fecit. Diligentia et decor in Poly- 
cleto fuper caeteros.—At qua; Polycleto defuerunt, Phidias 
atque Alcameni dantur. Phidias tamen diis quam hominibus 
efficiendis melior artifex traditur : in ebore yero longe citra 
sqmulum. Qointv /»>?, Orat, lib. xii. cap. 10. Euphrano- 
rem admirandum facit, quod et car tens optimus fludiis inter 
praecipuos, et pjngendi fingendique idem mirus artifex fuit. 
Ibid. See alfo Plin. Nat.HiJL lib. xxxiy. cap. 8. lib. xxxv, 
pp. ii. 

(«) Nee dubitari debet, quin fuerint ante Hpmerum poets, 
ouod ex eis carminibus intelligi pot eft, quas apud ilium, ct 
in Phseacum, et in procorum epulis canuntur. Cic. Brut. 

fudene(§ 
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rudenefs of his efiays, than with efteem, tt 
the inventor of the drama {a). 

It is acknowleged that the Greeks receive 
ed the beginnings of their knowlege in philo- 
fophy and mathematics, from the Egyptians ; 
bjit there is reafon to fufpeft, that among the 
Egyptians, thefe fciences were in a very im- 
perfect ftate: it is certain that the earlieft 
Greek philofophers learned, in Egypt, only, 
the firft elements of mathematics. In Greece, 
the fciences ma^le rapid progrefs, and reached 
a very high degree of improvement. If the; 
Egyptians were the inventors, this proves 
them to be ingenious ; but the Greeks (hewed 
themfelves to poflefs fuperiour genius, and 
are acknowleged to have poffefled it, for, 
greater invention was neceffary for the perfec- 
tion to which they rofe. Arts and fciences, 
have been known to the Chinefe for many 
3ges, held in the higheft veneration, and flu* 
died with' great ardor; yet they have not; 
gone beyond the elements of raoft of them. 
This is an evidence that real genius is not 
frequent among them. They are defective iq 

(*) Tgnotum tragi cs genus invenifle Camenac 
Dicitur, et plauftris vexifie poemata Thefpis, 
Qui caqcrent agerentque, perun&l faecibus ora. 
^ Ho*. Ars P*et. ver. 275, 

invention j 
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intention ^ they have fomef lucky ide&Sr box 
they are incapable of purfaifig them* 

It is worth while to remark, that fome- 
times we are neceffkrily fiable to error in 
comparing the genius of different authors, 
from the impoffibiKty of our afcertaining, m 
many cafes, the degree of invention which 
trufy belongs to them* At one time we may 
reckon that original, which is only imitation, 
or even a fenrile copy; at another, what we 
brand with thefe epithets of reproach, may 
be really invention. This circumftance is 
often of peculiar disadvantage to modern ku~ 
there; and it leads us, perhaps, to aferibe 
greater genitis to the ancients, than they are* 
entitled to. The former are accufed of bor- 
rowing from their predeceflbrs, maay pwirt- 
ciples* fentiments, or images, for which they 
are indebted folely to their own genius. Ia v 
the latter, every thing is reckoned original, 
Beeaufe we know not, who had occupied it 
before. We can form no obje&ion againft 
the oldeft authors extant, for the works of 
t&ofe who^ wrote before them* are long fmce 
loft. Ariftotle had not, even in his time, the 
means of difcovering, in every particular, 
bow far Homer owed the perfections of his 
t works, 
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works, to the leffons of others, aad how far 
tp the excellence of his own genius (b). 

sect. n. 

To nvhak Faculty, of the Mind* Genius properly, 
belongs* 

SINCE invention is the infalKMe crite- 
rion of Genius, we cannot better investi- 
gate the nature of Genius, thart by enquiring, 
what power of the miad h &% that qualifies 
amaa for ioveatioft? tttveatiork is the c*pa?» 
city of producing n«w beauties m works of 8 
art* aad new truths, m, matters «f fciencfi* 
which can be accomplifhedooiy l^afiewhUng: 
ideas, in various pofitions. and. aurangem^ats, 
that we may obtain unccanmc)^ views of 
thiem. Quj: inteHofiraal powers, fo, far as- itr 
is ncceffary to, confider them, at pnefent* nay; 
be reduced to; fora;- &»nfc^ Memory i Imagi* 
nation, and Judgment; By Mcolfefitmg: the; 
proper offices, ofithfife>. we fhall he ablete:dtf*< 
termine, ftom whidfcofithemiQeoiufcdftrivdfc 
its origin, 

(i) Speaking of the entire unity of Honor** fifeta* h* 
kave* it undetermined, whether he was. dirafied* in tho bjn 
inftrudiion, or by hit own natwabpart*: mV^ «LML 
f vr»0 Tl*fi vow, xtp, * 9 * 

Sbnsjs 
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• Sense only perceives thofe obje&s which 
are really exiftent, and a&ually exhibited to 
the mind. It can, therefore, lead us to no 
difcovery beyond the objects that happen, in 
the courfe of nature, to occur to it. It can- 
not carry us a ftep farther than the real things 
which prefent themfelves to its notice at any 
Qne individual moment. Its fphere is thus 
by much too narrow, to render it the parent 
pf invention [c). 

Memory is confined to a review of thofe 
bbje&s which have once been prefent to fenfe. 
It gives a fort of duration to the perceptions 
which fenfe has conveyed, but it can create 
no new perceptions. Like a mirrour, it re- 
fle&s faithful images of the obje&s formerly 
perceived by us, but can exhibit no form with 
which it is not in this manner fupplied. It 
is in its nature a mere copier j it preferves 
fcrupuloufly the very pofition and arrange- 
ment of the original fenfations, and gives us 
along with this, a perception of their hav- 
ing been at fome paft time prefent to the 

(r) It is obvious that we here ufe the v/ord/infi in an exterj- 
five meaning, fo as to include not only the external fenfe*, 
but alfo that internal fenfe or confcioufnefs, by which we 
attend to (he operations of our own minds. 

mind. 
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mind (d). It is thus precifely the reverie of 
invention. 

Imagination is much lefs confined in its 
operations. Even when it exerts itfelf in the 
fimpleft manner, when it feems only to pre- 
fent ideas unattended with remembrance, it 
in fbme degree difplays its creative power. 
It does not, like memory, profeffedly copy 
its ideas from preceding perceptions of fenfft 
nor refer, them to any prior archetypes. It 
exhibits them as independent exigences pro- 
duced by itfelf. It may be queftioned, whep 
ther, in fome very peculiar cafes, its power 
extends not even to the formation of a fimple 
idea (e). But it is certain that, when it only 
exhibits fimple ideas which have been deriv- 
ed from the fenfes, it confers fomething ori- 
ginal upon them, by the manner in which it 
exhibits them. Light and heat are ideas 

(J) *Our§ ycip to /xiXXof iroV;£rra» (itvfAonvuv, ojXN* fri }o£arop xat 
IVnroV— ~ivr* rov arafon-cf , «AX* oV&nric. Tatr« ydf 0W1 to ftftr 
?.«», Ivrt to yi*6(jkifot y>wfi£o[Atr, aXXcc to 7rapo» potou H $i prn;xr lf 
Toy yttofxuov. To &l vafli ore Tra'pn*, o»w rodl to htvxot vrt fy«, 
ov$i]/; a\ Qx\n fwrporoiwiv oy&i To§t*/fQVfA*x>9> Stvfw kcit 9<w» t ' aXkn to 
pit ccurVanaSai (pn<rt 9 to tiwiraaScu forov. *Orxv 8$ *nv rut iup- 
ynvv&XV Tt > p i7rirr,fA%v xal riv akSwir, ovru pi\urrcau rets tow TpiyJ- 
rov, or* «Vo IfSmTq latu* to pa, or* «f<ui9fr i odt^wo'it to Ji, oti 

ixQVat* 9 7i OT» *♦&*, 1|, T» T0*OVTO»* 0*^ y«tfl OTA* *»«f)^9 **TOJ TO ftm/AO* 
NWIV, Ol/T*>< if T«5 ^Jfl! Al'y«» OT* VfQTifQP TOPTQ {«0«K7tf } 4 iW&TO* J) 

JioVjr. AP12T0T. flrif t /EWf*. 

(*) Twatifc on -Ham. Nat. 

which 
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which memory retains exa&ly at all timet, 
and whenever we pleafe, we can recolieft our 
having formerly perceived them by oiir fenfes. 
But imagination can prefeht thefe Ideas, not 
as copies, but as originals. We often form 
th&h in a cold day, or in a dark night, with- 
out reflecting on our having perceived them 
before j and confider them only as obje&s 
which would be agreeable at prefect, . or 
which we may hereafter experience. 

Imagination is ftifl more inventive in aR 
its other operations. It can lead us from a 
perception that b prefent, to the view of 
many more, and carry us through erftenfire, 
drftant, and untrodden fields of thought. It 
can dart in an inftant, from earth to heaven, 
afdd frdm heaven to earth; it can run with 
the greateft eafe and celerity, through the 
whole compafe of nature, and even beyond its 
utmoft limits. It can tranfpofe, vary, and 
compound our perceptions into an endlefs 
variety of forms, fo as to produce numberlefs 
combinations that are wholly new (/)• Even 

(/) Qg« eft eaxftr forma tarn inufitata, tam nulla, quam 
Hon fibi ipfc animus poffit effingere ? at, qua numquam vidi* 
mo*, eat tamcn fbrmata habcamus, oppidor urn fitus, horn in um 
figuras.— Nihil eft cniai, de quocoguare nequeamiM. Cic. 
dtdivinat. lib. ii. 
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in fleep, when the fenfes are locked up, and 
when the exercife of memory is totally fu£- 
pended, imagination eminently difplays its 
inventive force ; which is then fo great, that 
" the flow of fpeech make unpremeditated 
harangues, or converfe readily in languages 
that they are but little acquainted with ; the 
grave abound in pleafantries, the dull in re- 
partees and points of wit. There is not a 
more painful a&ion of the mind) than inven- 
tion ; yet in dreams it works with that cafe 
and adivity that we are not fenfible when 
the faculty is employed, and we read without 
flop or hefitation* letters, books, or papers, 
which are merely the mflantaneous fugg*£» 
tioas of our own imaginations {g)" 

To the imagination) invention is accord- 
ingly referred, even by the generality of 
mankind. If a poet or an orator only repeat 
the fentiments of others, or be unable to 
ijluftrate his fubjeft with proper images, in* 

(i) See Spectator, N* 487, Aftimarnm eft ea vfe, at* 
que r.atura, at vigeant vigilantes, nullo adventicio pulfu, 
fed fiio mOlu, incfedibili qaadanv celeritatje. Hi cum f»(li« 
nentur membris, et corpora, e.t fenfibus, omnia certior*. 
cernuot, cogitant, ferttiunt. Cum autem haec fubtra&a font, 
defcitafque animu* laagupre corporis, tarn agitator ipfe ptv 
fefe. Jtaque in ep et forma; verfantar, et a&iones; et multa 
audi/i, mule* did videnw. Qxz* didi&umt. lib.ii. 

cidents, 
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cidents, chara&ers, or obfervations, every 
perfon imputes this defedt of invention, to 
the barrennefs of his fancy. All genuine 
productions in the arts, are marked with 
ftrong fignatures of a bright and lively imagi- 
nation : and every original work in fcience, 
will be found, on examination, to proclaim a 
force and vigour of the fame power, though 
the traces of it may not be fo obvious at firft 
view. Imagination is, therefore, a fource of 
invention. Whether it be the only fource, 
will appear immediately. 

Judgment, in which we comprehend rea+ 
/on, from the companion of ideas and fenfa- 
tions, difcovers relations which are not the 
obje&s of fenfe. But many fubjedts admit of 
the moft copious invention, where the things 
invented are not relations. Whatever influx 
ence, therefore, judgment may have in fome 
kinds of invention, and however neceflary for 
perfecting the operations of Genius in every 
kind, its affiftance may be, it cannot be reck- 
oned properly the inventive power, as there 
are many objects of invention, to which it 
has not an immediate refpe£t. Befides, even 
in fcience, where relations are what we want 
to difcover, judgment cannot fearch out or 

bring 
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bring into view, the perceptions that are to 
be compared. They muft be : fuggefted by 
fome other power, as we have occafion for 
them ;,.and till they are fuggefted,, judgment 
has nothing about which it may employ itfelf ; 
it muft remain ina&ive, and can make no 
comparifon or dedu&ion. Its fole bufinefs is, 
to obferve the relations of thofe perceptions 
with which it is fupplied by fenfc, memory, 
or imagination, and to produce convi&ion by 
its exertion. 

Of all the kinds of judgment, reafon has 
moft the appearance of an inventive power, 
as it not- only perceives the connexion of the 
feverat parts of a proof, but alfo infers -the 
conctufion from all the parts together. Mn 
Locke analyfes reafon into two powers, Saga- 
city, and Illation; and afcribes to it four 
different exercifes. " The firft and highefi 
" degree of reafon, fays he, is the difcdver- 
" ing and finding out of proofs j the fecond, 
€i the regular and methodical difpofition of 
" them, and laying them in a clear and N fit 
" order, to make their connexion and force 
u be plainly and eafily perceived ; the third 
u is, the perceiving their connexion ; and 
" the fourth, a making .a right conclu- 

D « fion." 
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" fion (h)." He might have juftly given 
this as an enumeration of all the fteps which 
the mind takes in the difcovery of new con- 
clufions : But they are not all to be afcribed 
to reafon. The fir ft of them, the finding out 
of ideas or experiments which may ferve for 
proofs, is the province, not of reafon, but of 
imagination. It is imagination likewife, that 
can be moft properly faid to order and difpofe 
the proofs. It arranges them in a certain 
difpofition; then reafon furveys them, and 
examines, whether this difpofition is fuch as 
can enable it to perceive their connexion. If 
it does riot, reafon reje&s that difpofition; 
arid imagination is again fet J a working, ar- 
ranges them in a different manner, and con- 
tinues to vary the difpofition, till it either 
fuggefts one which reafon finds fufficient for 
its purpbfe, or till, after having wandered 
through all the arrangements of its materials 
'that occur to it, it is wearied with the repeti- 
tion of unfuccefsful attempts, and gives over 
the work as defperate and impracticable. The 
difpofition, therefore, of the proofs muft be 
afcribed to imagination, though reafon always 

(&) Effay concerning Human Undemanding. B. iv. c. 17. 
§ 2, 3. 

follows 
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follows in its foot-fteps, keeps pace with it* 
and recalls it when it has made an ufelefs ex- 
curfion. It follows* that the two laft opera- 
tions which Locke affigns to reafon, are the * 
only ones which properly arid ftridtly helong 
to it. Its bufinefs is, to perceive the connex- 
ion or force of the proofs, after they are dis- 
covered and arranged ; and from the whole 
train of them to infer a juft conclufion. This 
is performed by every man who learns a 
fcience from the writings or inftru&ions of 
others. It muft be performed before a per- 
fon can comprehend' a demonftration in Eu~ 
f clid, or the proof of any conclufion in philo- 
sophy. It implies, not genius, but mere 
capacity; and is daily accomplifhed by mul- 
titudes who are not able to make any original 
difcpvery in the fciences. Indeed, without # 
this, no invention in fcience can be compleat- 
.ft/;, but without an imagination capable of 
finding out and ordering the proofs, no inven- 
tion could be even begun. The chief diffi- 
culty in inventing new truths, regards that 
part which is the work of imagination, the 
difcovering of fit intermediate ideas, or appo- 
fite experiments, and the difpofing of them 
in fuch a manner that they may lead to juft 

D 2 and 
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and important conclufions. It is this that 
requires genius, and is regarded as its proper 
province. The reft demands, not invention, 
but the fame abilities which are neceffary for 
apprehending the difcoveries of other men. 
A pcrfon may be able to perceive, with the 
greateft eafe and certainty, the connexion 
and force of proofs which are prpfented to 
him in due order, who could not have con- 
trived or arranged thefe proofs. He may 
poflefs reafon in perfe£tion, and yet be totally 
deftitute of invention, originality, and ge- 
nius (i). 

From thefe obfervations, it would appear, 
that genius of every kind derives its imme- 
diate origin from the imagination. Mere 
imagination, it is true, will not conftitute 
genius. If fancy were left entirely to itfelf, 
it would run into wild caprice and extrava- 
gance, unworthy to be called invention. A 

(0 In this enumeration, we have not mentioned tafte, a 
faculty which confefledly has great influence on genius. The 
" reafons will readily occur. It influences only foroe kinds of 
genius, not all the kinds; but we have here confined ourfelvet 
to the confideration of genius in general. Tafte is not a Am- 
ple, but a derived faculty. In refpeft of its principles, it is 
a compound of judgment and internal fenfe; (EJJay en Tafti, 
part Ji. fed. 2.) and its efiecls on genius refemble, fome- 
times thofc of the one of thefe powers, and fometimes thofc 
©f the other* 

maa 
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man who throws out. ijjdigefted notions,, 
contradi&ory pofitions* trite and vulgar fen- 
timents, or foolifh. whijnfi.es, is not faid to 
hav6 invented them, but is rather blamed for. 
not having avoided them. As fancy has an 
kidireft dependence both on fenfe and me-. 
mory, from which it receives the firft ele-' 
ments of all Its conceptions, fo when it exerts 
itfelf in the way of genius, it has an imme- 
diate connexion with judgment, which mud 
conftantly attend it, and corredt and regulate 
its fuggeftions. This connexion is fo inti- 
mate, that a man can fcarce be faid to have 
invented till he has exercifed his judgment (k). 
But ftill it is true that imagination invents, 
and judgment only fcrutinizes and determines 
concerning what it has invented. It is ima- 
gination that produces genius ; the other in- 
tellectual faculties lend their affiftance to rear 
the offspring of imagination to maturity. It 
is alfo true, that in matters of fpeculation, 
imagination refigns its difcoveries into the 
hands of reafon, fooner than in the art3, and 
leaves it more to finifh. Yet it always fup- 

(&) Ego porro ne invenifie qtiidem credo earn, qui non ju- 
dicavit: nee enira contraria', communia, ftulta invenifle 
dicitur quifquam, fed non vitaffe. Quint, luft* Or at. lib. iii* 

D 3 plies 
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plies the fubjed on which reafon \s to work* 
Without judgment, imagination would be 
extravagant ; but without imagination, judg- 
ment could do nothing. A bright and vigo- 
rous imagination joined with a very moderate 
judgment, will produce genius, iacorreft, it 
may be, but fertile and extenfive : but the 
niceft judgment unattended with a good ima- 
gination, cannot beftow a fingle fpark of 
genius. It will form good fenfe, it will en- 
able a man to perceive every defe£fc and error 
in the difcoveries of others; but it cannot 
qualify him for fupplying thefe defe&s, or 
for being himfelf the author of any new in- 
vention. A man of mere judgment, is eflen- 
tially different from a man of genius. The 
former can employ his reafon only on fubjeds 
that are provided by others ; but the latter 
can provide fubje&s for himfelf. This abi T 
lity is owing folely to his poffeffing a com«r 
prehenfive imagination, which the former 
wants* 

It is the imagination, therefore, with its 
operations and laws, that we muft efpecially 
examine, in order to explain the nature of 
penius. The other faculties which aflift it, 
particularly judgment, which is more inti- 
mately 
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mately conne&ed with it than any of the reft, 
will need to be confidered, but are to be re- 
garded only in a fecondary view. 

SECT. III. 
How Genius arifesfrom the Imagination. 

WHEN memory prefents ideas, it an- 
nexes to them a cpnviQion that the 
ideas themfelves, or the objeds from which 
they are copied, were formerly perceived; 
and it exhibits the ideas in the fame form and 
order in which the things themfelves appear- 
ed. In time remembrance fails, ideas are 
perceived without being referred to any prior 
fenfations of their originals, the order of the 
parts is forgotten. But even then, ideas do 
not lie in the mind without any connexion or 
dependence. Imagination can connect them 
by new relations. It knits them together by 
other ties than what conne&ed the real things 
from which they are derived ; and often be- 
ftows an union upon ideas whofe archetypes 
had no relation. In this operation, it is far 
from being capricious or irregular, but for 
the moft part obferves general and eftablifhed 
D 4 rules. 
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rules. There are certain qualities which ei- 
ther really belong, or at leaft are fuppofed to 
belong to all the ideas that are affociated by 
the imagination. Thefe qualities muft be 
confidered as, by the conftitution of our na^ 
ture, rendering ideas fit to be affociated, It 
is impoffible to give a reafon, why thefe qua-* 
lities unite ideas ; it is not neceffary at pre- 
fent to explain particularly what they are. 
Experience informs us, that the influence of 
nffociation is very great. By means of it, 
multitudes of ideas originally diftindt and un- 
connected, rife always in company, fo that 
one of them cannot make its appearance, 
without introducing all the reft. On this 
account, human thought is perfectly reftlefs. 
It requires no labour to run from one idea to 
others. We have fo great a propenfity to do 
it, that no refolution has force enough to re- 
train us from it, nor will the ftrongeft efforts 
be able to confine us long to the contempla- 
tion of a fingle idea. We are inceflantly 
looking round to every fide, without intend- 
ing it ; we employ ourfelves about many ob^ 
je£t$, ali^oft jit th§ fame inftant (/). Nay, 

(/) Natura bumani ingerii ita eft agilis ct velox, f»c in 
omnem partem, ut ita aixerim, fpertat, ut ne poflit q indent 
aJiquid agc/e^ tamym unmn, in plura vcro, non eodem die 

affociation 
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aflbciation is often fo flrong, that it beftows a 
fort of cohefion on feveral feparate ideas, and 
makes them ftart up in numberlefs combina- • 
tions, many of them different from every 
form which the fenfes have perceived ; and 
thus produces a new creation. In this ope- 
ration of the imagination, its aflbciating 
power, we (hall, on a careful examination, 
difcover the origin of genius. 

Association being an operation of fancy, 
common, to all men, fome of its efFe&s are 
univerfal. In every individual, it difplays 
itfelf in many inftances. Not to mention 
fuch cafes as are totally unconne&ed with our 
prefent fubje£t, fcarce any perfon is fo ftupid, 
as not to have fometime in his life, produced 
a bright flafli of imagination, though fur- 
rounded, it may be, with a wide extent of 
darknefs. But fuch tranfient blazes do not 
necefTarily imply real genius. It is ibmething 
more permanent and uniform. It requires a 
peculiar vigour of afTociation. In order to 
produce it, the imagination mull be compre- 
henfive, regular, and a&ive. 

mode, fed eodem temporis momenta vim foam impendat. 
QuitiT. Jnfi. Or at, lib. i. cap. zo 9 

3 Genius 
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Genius implies fuch comprehetifivenefs of 
imagination as enables a man, on every occa- 
fion, to call in the conceptions that are necef- 
fary for executing the defigns or compleating 
the works in which he engages. This takes 
place, when the affociating principles are 
ftrong, and fit for a&ing in an extenfive 
fphere. If they be weak, they will call in 
memory to their aid. Unable to guide our 
fteps in an unknown country, they keep in 
the roads to which we have been accuftomed ; 
and are dire&ed in fuggefting ideas, by the 
connexions which we remember. Every pro- 
duction of a man who labours under this de- 
bility of mind, bears evident marks of barren- 
nefs, a quality more oppofite to true genius 
than any other. Nothing appears in it un- 
common or new; every thing is trite and 
unoriginal. Or, if he attempts to quit the 
beaten path, and ftart new game, he can 
find out but a few ideas, he is exhaufted by a 
fhort excurfion, and mud either make a flop, 
or return to the tracks of memory. Induflry 
endeavouring, in this manner, to fupply the 
want of a copious imagination, by accurate 
remembrance or diligent obfervation, will 
produce, inftead of a philofopher, a devoted 
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follower, or a <JuH laborious commentator j 
ipftead of a poet, a fervile imitator, or a 
painful trapflator. Put when the aflbciating 
principles are vigorous, imagination, confei- 
ays as it were of us own ftrength, Tallies 
Ijbrjji, without needing fupport br aiking 
^Biftaocc, into regions hitherto unexplored* 
^od penetrates into tfceir remoteft corners, 
unfatigued with the length of the way- In 
a man of genius, the power of aflbciation is 
fb great, that when any idea is prefent to hiq 
mind, it immediately leads him to the con- 
ception of thofe that are connected with it. 
No {boner almoft is a defign formed, or the 
hint of a fubjeft ftarted, than all the ideas 
which are requifite for compleating it, rufh 
into his view as if they were conjured up by 
the force of magic. His daring imagination 
traverfes all nature, and colleds materials fit 
for his purpofc, from all the moft diftant 
corners of the uniyerfej and prefents them 
at the very inftant when they become ufeful 
or necelfary, In confequence of this, he 
takes in a comprehenfiye view of every fub- 
jedt to which his genius is adapted. 

Thus, when the aflbciating principles are 
ftrong and fxaye an $*tenfive influence, they 
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naturally form, in proportion to the degree 
of their ftrength, that boundlefs fertility, that 
inexhauftible copioufnefe of invention, which 
is not only one neceflary ingredient in true 
genius, but the firft and moft effential con- 
ftituent of it. The fmalleft produ&fon will 
in fome meafure difcover, in what extent this 
power is poflefled. A work of real genius 
. always .proclaims, in the 'cleared mariner, 
that immenfe' quantities of materials have 
been colle&ed by fancy, and fubje&ed to the 
author's choice. There is no particular, per- 
haps, in the works of Homer, that has been 
more univerfally remarked and admired, 
than the prodigious compafs of imagination, 
which they fhow. His penetration has gain- 
ed him accefs to all the magazines of ideas, 
and enabled him to draw materials from every 
part of nature, and from the whole circle of 
human arts. Knowlege of them was pre- 
requifite, but could have been of no fervice 
after it was obtained, without the livelieft 
fancy, fuggefting them readily, and applying 
them on fuitable occafions. A comprehenfive 
imagination gave Newton fo great command 
over the natural and the intellcdual world, 
that, in his philofophical enquiries, he miffes 

no 
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no experiment which is neceflary* for pro- 
moting his inveftig^tioq, and, in his mathe- 
matical refearches, difcovers every idea which 
can be a proper medium for inferring hi? 
conclusion, and includes in his problems 
almoft every cafe that can occur* 

This <xtenfive conjipafs of thpught enable$ 
a man tfr derive from his own treafure, what 
they, who want it, iare indebted for to the 
Works of others.; .He- who poffefleth a fertile 
imagination, is under no neceffity of arrogat- 
ing to himfelf the difcoveries of others, or of 
adopting his own produ&ions with the beau- 
ties which he has pilfered from them. He 
will not decline to ufe, on proper occasions, 
the inventions of his predeceflbrs, either in 
fcience or in the arts ; but in ufmg them, he 
will difplay his owa genius. He will at leaft 
preferve the full fpirit of the original, not 
contented with merely tranfmitting its form : 
the propriety with which the imitation or the 
theory is introduced, and the force, with 
which it is applied, will fhow that it was not 
merely copied from memory* but appofitely 
fuggefted by a vigorous imagination : and 
frequently he will give farther proof of ge- 
niqs, by improving on the borrowed hint,. 
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by idffiftg new beauties, or delivering a known 
troth with greater elegance and juftnefe. 

Genius implied regularity ', as well as 
comprehenfivenefs of imagination. Regula- 
rity arifes in a great meafure from fuch a turn 
of imagination as enables the affbeiating prin- 
ciples, not only to introduce proper ideas, 
but aHb txx conned the diflgh of thfe whole 
with every idea that is introduced. When 
the defign is fteddily kept in view, and thfc 
mind f6 formed as to be ftrohgly afFe&ed by 
that aflbciating quality by which the defign 
is related to the means of executing it, tte 
imagination can fcarce fail of being regulaV 
and correct. Any cdnceptioh that is prefent, 
will introduce moft readily thofe ideas which 
are related to the main defign, as well as to 
itfelf, though there fhould be a thoufand 
others bearing the fame relation to itfelf, but 
unconnected with the general fubjeft. Thfcfe 
latter have only one tie, but the former have 
a double relation, and will therefore ruffi intb 
the thoughts with double violence. They 
will occur and be obferved, while the reft ne- 
ver come into view, or, if they make their 
appearance, are reje&ed fo quickly that we 
inftantly forget our ever having thought of 

them. 
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theih. No' fobner does the imagination, in 
a nioment of wandering, fuggeft atoy idea not 
conducive to the defign, than the conception 
of this defign breaks in 1 of its own accord, 
and, like an antagoriift mufcle, ccnmtera&iftg 

the other aflbciation, draws us off to thfe 

1 

view of a niore proper idea. 

In this manner an attachment to the &c- 
fign naturally produces that regdafrity of 
imagination, that capacity of avoiding 1 fo- 
reign, ufelefs, and fuperfluous conceptions, 
at the fame time that none neceflary or pro- 
per are pafled by, which is always ttloff pei* 
fe& in die greateft geniufes, and conftitutes 
110 inconfiderable part of their excellence* 
As actltenefs of fmdl carries a dog along the 
path of the game for which he fearches, and 
fecures him againft the danger of quitting it, 
upbn another fcent : fo this happy ftru&ure 
of imagination leads the man of genius into 
thofe tracks where the proper ideas lurk, and 
not only enables him to difcover them, but, 
by a kind of inftinftive infallibility, prevents 
him from turning afide to wander in impro- 
per roads, or to fpend. his time in the con- 
templation of unappofite ideas. As the bee 
extracts from fuch flowers as can fupply 
6 them, 
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them, the juices which are proper to be con- 
verted into honey, without lofing its labour 
in fipping thofe juices which would be perni- 
cious, or in examining thofe vegetables which 
are ufelefs ; fo true genius discovers at once 
the ideas which are conducive to its purpofe, 
without at all thinking of fuch as are unne- 
ceffary or would obftrudl it. The extent of 
Homer's imagination is not more remarkable 
than its regularity. Poets of inferiour genius 
-^acould have comprehended a hiftory of the 
Trojan war in one of his poems, and all the 
events of the life of Ulyfles in the other: 
but his correct imagination admits no detail 
inconfiftent with the unity of the fable [m\ 
no fhining epifode that; can be deemed uncon- 
nected with the fubjeft, nor a fingle image 
unfuitable to the nature of his work. In the 
writings of Newton, we fcarce find any ob- 
servation that is fuperfluous, any experiment 
whofe force is fully implied in any other, 

(«) This is remarked particularly by Ariftotle, as one of 
Homer's chief and diitinguimiog virtues* "o ^"O^p* ^rmp *«? 

t« aXha. ha%>! fii 9 xal rovr vax* xaAaf lh?r. 'oXfoa-nat ydf wo»»r, owe 
iffoivtf •veura oaa avrw vwiGn* at Ufa Sartyov ym)U*QV 9 

wayxaTof fa n imco; Seirtfov yvfio$*.S ccto* a arcp ftiep vp|(» v ol'aw 
MyofAtf tij» OJtWnar, cvtWrffout* oftoi'orc 23 xeu rrj iXiuba* Tltp 
*o*irr. Kiip* «• Aio *Wtp ifrofw n^n tea) ruvrn Stenrifwi eu Qmnin 
"Oprifot waf* rove aAAot/f , Ty pn^i tm fl-j'Xi/xor »au vsp i%Qna *c%n9 
cot T&oft iwtxjufivcu sroittv «*©»• *• t. K> xt$. zy. 
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any queftion or problem which has aot fome- 
thing peculiar. 

Neither fertility nor regularity of iroa* 
gination will form a good genius, if the one 
be disjoined from the other. If fertility be 
wanting, the corre&eft imagination will be 
confined within narrow bounds, and will be 
very flow in its operations ; there can be no 
penetration or copious invention* If regula- 
rity be abfent, an exuberant invention will 
lofe itfelf in a wildcrnefs of its own creation. 
There is a falfe fertility, which arifes from a 
difordered and irregular fancy. As the fame 
idea bears fome relation to an infinite num- 
ber of other ideas, the affociating principle* 
may lead us, after a very few fteps, to fuch 
ideas as are connected with the laft that was 
prefent, yet have no connexion either with the 
former ones, or with the main defign. A 
man, therefore, who follows any aflbciation* 
however trivial or devious, that hits his fancy f 
•may fhow a great deal of imagination without 
difplaying any real genius. The imagination 
produces abundance of glaring, brilliant 
thoughts ; but not being conducive to any &tf 
defign, nor organized into one whole, they 
can be regarded Qnly as an abortion of fancy, 

E not 
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not as the legitimate progeny of jgfeniuS. A 
multitude of ideas, colle&ed by fuch an ima*- 
gination, form a confuted chaos, in which in- 
confident conceptions are often mixt, concep- 
tions fo unfuitable and difproportiohed, that 
they can no more be combined into one regu- 
lar work, than a number of wheels taker! 
from different watches, can be united into 
one machine. Were it neceflary to produce 
inftartces of a fruitful imagination unproduc- 
tive of true genius, we might find enough 
among thofe pretenders to poetry, who can, 
through many lines, run from one fliining 
image to another, and finifli many harmo* 
nious periods* without any fentiment or de- 
fign ; or among thofe pretenders to fcience, 
who can devife a hundred experiments, coin- 
ciding in all their material circumftances, 
without a view to atiy conclufion, and with- 
out advancing ufeful knowledge afingle ftep. 
Such imagination is like a tree fo overcharged 
with fruit, that no part of it can come to full 
maturity. 

But even when a falfe luxuriance of fancy 
does not extinguilh true genius, it very much 
diminifhes its force and beauty. Sometimes 
it overloads every fubjed with a fuperfluity of 

iiluftration 
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iHuftratiori or of ornament, which either 
wearies by introducing prolixity, or dazzles 
too much to give entire fatisfadtion. A painter 
who indulges this exuberance of fancy, will 
multiply figures which increafe the compo- 
fition of his work without adding to its ex- 
preffion, which embarrafs the fpe&ator with- 
out having any fhare in the a&ion, and which 
fcem to be introduced only that they may 
aukwardly (ill up an empty fpace upon the 
canvas- Marini, fays a French critic (»), if 
he mentions a nightingale or a rofe, fays 
every thing on the fubjeft that he can ima- 
gine; far from rejetting any idea that oc- 
curs to him, he goes in fearch of fuch as can^ 
not naturally occur ; he always lavifhes on 
his fubjeft, every thing that can be thought 
or faid. Sometimes luxuriance of imagina- 
tion produces an irregular conduit in works 
of genius, carrying the author every now 
and then out of fight of his defign, into di- 
greflions which have a very deader connexion 

(») Cavalier Marin ne s 'eft jamais vco une imagination plus 
fertile ne moiri refclie que Iafienne. S'il parle fun roffignol 
ou dun rofe, il en dit tout ce qu'on en pent imaginer ; bieo 
tain de rejetcer ce qui fe prefente, il va chercher ce qui ne fe 
prefente pas, il epuife to uj ours fon fnjet. 4. Entret. d'Aript 
et d* Eugene, 

E 2 with 
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With it. This is remarkably exemplified in 
Ariofto. He poffeffes great readinefs and 
quicknefs o£ genius } his inventions are fur* 
prifingly various; but that vivacity and agi- 
lity of fancy from which he derives thefe 
virtues, has betrayed him into continual dis- 
order and incoherence, and unnatural inter- 
ruptions of his ftory. The Fairy fguecn dif- 
cOv*rs inexhauftible richnefs of invention, 
but is chargeable with the like irregularity- 
It would be poflible to bring inftances of 
both thefe kinds of vicious redundance from 
the writings of a Very great phdtofbpher ; we 
might point out many paffages in The Effay 
en Human Under/landing, in which Mr. Locke 
has indulged both a tedious diffufenefs in the 
illuftration of his fubjeft, and un&afbdable 
digreffions from it, 

A man is fontetimes fo entirely under the 
jx>wer of accidental affociations, that he feems 
fcaree to have propofed any end, but to- have 
defigned to begin with one idea, to go from 
that to any other which it happened by any 
means to fuggeft, and fo from this to others, 
yielding up the mind to follow paffively what- 
ever affociations chance to affeft it. This is 
in an eminent degree the cafe of Montaigne 
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in many of his effays. He fays juftly of 
himfelf, " What are thefe eflays of mine but 
14 grotefque* and monftrous pieces of patch- 
u work, put together without any certain 
figure, or any order, connexion, or pro*- 
portion, but what i* accidental (0) ?" This 
ftyle of compofition, carried to the utmoft der 
gree of incoherence, has been lately intro- 
duced: novelty, along with a great degree 
of wit* humour, and fine feelings, procured 
the firft attempt confiderable fuccefs ; and this 
fuccefs has raifed a multitude of infipid imi- 
tators. It is only uncommon merit in the 
parts, that can gain indulgence to fuch writ- 
ings : the total want of defign is an efiential 
defed, and fhows a capital imperfedion in 
the genius of the writer, an irregularity of 
imagination. 

There is in the human mind a ftrong 
propensity tp make excurfions; which may 
naturally be expe&ed to exert itfelf moft in 
thofe who have the greateft quicknefs and 
compafs of imagination. If it be indulged 
without referve, it will produce incoherent 
medleys, fantaftical rhapfodies, or unmeaning 

(*) Liv. i. ch. 27. 
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reveries. Often, however, the bye-roads oF 
aflbciation, as we may term them, lead to 
rich and unexpe&ed regions, give occafion t<\ 
noble Tallies of imagination, and proclaim an. 
uncommon force of genius, able to penetrate 
through unfrequented ways to lofty or beau-, 
tiful conceptions. This is the character of 
Pindar's genius, the boldnefs of which more 
than compenfates for its irregularity. The 
trueft genius is in hazard of fometimes run- 
ning into fuperfluities, and will find occafion 
to prune the luxuriance, and rectify the dif- 
order of its firft conceptions. But this fa- 
culty can never be reckoned perfect, till it 
has acquired a capacity of avoiding them in 
moft cafes. It muft fupply a large ftock, and 
at the fame time manage it with economy. 
While it produces all that is neceffary, it muft 
evite all that is fuperfluous (p). _ 

Thus to render genius complete, fertility 
and regularity of imagination muft be united. 
Their union forms that boundlefs penetration 
which characterises true geraius. By theip 

(/) This is well expreffed by Quiatilian ; fp caking of rhe- 
torical common- places, he obferves, that they will be hurt- 
ful, rather than beneficial ; " Nifi et animi quaedam ingenita 
iiatura, et Audio exercitata velocitas, re&a nos ad ea qua^ 
^onveniunt caufse, ferant." lnftit. Orat* lib', v. cap. 10. 
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union they will be both improved : the one 
will give us an ample choice ; the other will 
prevent our choice from being perplexed with 
ueedlefs multiplicity. An extenfive imagi- 
nation, imprefled with a ftropg affociation of 
the defign, and regulated by it, will draw out 
from the whole compafs of nature, the fuit- 
^ble ideas, without attending to any other. 
In fludying the works of a great genius, we 
can fcarce avoid fuppofing, that all poffible 
conceptions have been explicitly expofed to 
his view, and fuhje£te4 to his choice. The 
appofite materials are pollened in as great 
abundance* and prefented with as great pro- 
priety, as if this had beer* the cafe : and yet 
perhaps, no.other ideas have occurred to him, 
but thof$ which he has ufed. They, and 
they klone> have been prefented with entire 
propriety, by the regularity of a compre- 
henfive imagination retaining fight of the de- 
fign through all the ftepsjof its progrefs. 
Tliis effeft, which refults from the union of 
thefe two virtues, is confpicuous in the great 
poet and in the great philofopher whom we 
have already mentioned, as eminently pof- 
fefling both. It may be obferved by contraft- ' 
iug a fingje defcription of Shakefpeare or 
E 4 Thomfon, 
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Thomfon, with the laboured delineations of 
a poetafter, who would ftipply the want of 
genuine fancy by the rnduftry of obfervation : 
in the former, all the ftriking features of the 
objed, and none elfe, are ftrongly marked; 
in the latter, every circumftance feem6 to be 
taken notice of with the minutenefs of a na- 
tural hiftoriaft ; but after Jill, thofe features 
are omitted, which are fitted for making an 
impreflioH on the fancy. Compart Euclid 
with his commentators ; the oppofition that 
may be remarked between them, will fet the 
chara&er of real genius in a ftrong light : the 
train of Euclid's propofitions is fimple, yet 
complete ; his laborious expofitors appear to 
have intended to amafs all poffible propo- 
fitions, however trifling or unneceflary. One 
can fcarce read a paragraph in Butler's Ana- 
logy ', or a chapter in Montefquieu's Spirit of 
jLrtwx, without being ftruck with the notion, 
that the whole courfe of Providence was di- 
re&ly in the view of the one, and the whole 
hiftory of mankind in the view of the other ; 
with fo great appearance of readinefs do they 
obferve even the remoteft and kaft obvioua 
circumftances which cart any wife affeft their 
argument In ftudying a work of true ge» 
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nius, when we attend to the multitude and 
variety of the materials, we wonder how the 
author could have found them all ; and wheii 
we reflect how proper and appofite every part 
is, we are apt to think that it muft have oc- 
curred to almoft any perfon. Such is the 
effect of copioufnefs and regularity of ima- 
gination, united and harmonioufly exerted. 

Genius implies likewife aftivity of ima- 
gination. Whenever a fine imagination pot- 
fefles healthful vigour, it will be continually 
flatting hints, and pouring in conceptions 
upon the mind. As foon as any of them ap«* 
pears, fancy, with the utmoft alertnefs, places 
them in every light, and enables us to purfue 
them through all their confequences, that we 
may be able to determine, whether they will 
promote the defign which we have in eye. 
This activity of imagination, by which it 
darts with the quicknefs of lightning, through 
all poflible views of the ideas which are pre- 
fented, arifes from the fame perfection of the 
afibciating principles, which produces the 
other qualities of genius. Thefe principle* 
are fo vigorous, that they will not allow the 
mind to be unemployed for a moment, and 

at 
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at the fame time conftantly fuggeft the defign 
of the work, as the point to which all this 
employment tends, A falfe agility of inun 
gination produces mere ufelefs mufing, or 
endlefs reveries, and hurries % man over larg^ 
fields, without any fettled aim ; but true ge-» 
nius purfues a fixt direction, and employs its 
adivity in continually darting fuch concep- 
tions as not only arife from the prefent idea^ 
but alfo terminate in the general fubjed : and 
though a thoqfand arrangements of the con-* 
ceptions which it flirts, fhould fail of anfwer- 
ing the intention, it is indefatigable in trying 
new arrangements, till it can happily accom-< 
plifh one thatanfwers it. Whenever an image 
or a fentiment occurs to the poet or the ora-. 
tor, imagination fets it in every poflible light, 
enables him to conceive its genuine effedfc, 
&nd thus puts it in his power to judge, whe- 
ther it ought to be rejedled or retained. A 
philofopher no fooner thinks of an experi- 
ment or an argument, than imagination, by 
reprefenting it in every attitude, enables him 
to determine, what will be its force, and 
whether it will be to his purpofe. In this 
jnanner the reftlefs activity of imagination 
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quickly conftru&s a fort of model by which 
we may form fome idea of the work, before 
we proceed to execute it. 

This a&ivity of imagination is of great 
importance to genius. Genius may indeed, 
jn fome degree, exift .without it; ima- 
gination may be compreh^nfxve when it is 
exerted, and correct, and yet not a£tive. But 
without a&ivity, genius will never exert it-r 
felf, except when excited and pufhed for- 
ward by fome external caufej a&ivity of 
fancy is like an internal ftirpulus, which will 
pot allow genius to lie idle or dormant, but 
makes it operate fpontaneoufly and with con- 
ftancy. Without it, invention would stt beft 
\>t very flow, Even after materials were fagr 
gelled, their propriety could not be judged of, 
till a&ual trial were made of their pofitions 
and effe&s, *X a great expence of time and 
labour : and as fuch trial would be extremely 
tedious and difficult, we would either take up 
with the firft view or pofition that occurred, 
pr relinquifh all attempts, difcouraged by the 
profped of that fatigue which muft attend 
the improvement of our plan. But when 
fancy is expeditious in exhibiting every pof- 
(ible arrangement of our conceptions, it 
£ quickly 
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quickly puts it in our power to perceive rfl 
their confequences and relations to our fub* 
je&, and enables us eafily to make a choice, 
and foon to finifh our invention. 

Thus the force of the imagination, or the 
vigour of the affociating principles, produces 
genius, fo far as it regards the colle&ioa, 
and even the choice of fit materials for the 
difcovery that is propofed. 

But invention is not completed by merely 
depofiting a fufficient quantity of proper ma- 
terials, in any order, as in a magazine or 
ftore-houfe. In every cafe, fomc degree of 
regular difpofition is implied in the very no- 
tion of invention, and comes within the pro- 
vince of genius (q). It is not fufficient for a 
builder to colled ftones, timber, and what- 
ever elfe is ncceflary for the edifice, except 
they be alfo properly difpofed and united in 
the fabric ; fo in the arts and fciences, a huge 
collection of conception! which bear fome 
relation to one another and to the mainfub- 
je&, will form, only a confufed heap, if they 
be not, by a proper difpofition, united into 

(#) CoHocerc aqtera, etfi eft tonnmurc, t*mc* *4 invtni^ 
•odum refcrtor. Cic. fartit. Qrat* 

I one 
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one regular work (r). A piece of painting 
catinot be faid to be defigned, though all the 
figures were conceived in their due propor- 
tions, till the artift has alfo formed a diftinft 
idea of the economy of the whole. If the 
order of the notes in a mufical compofition 
were altered, it would deftroy the harmony* 
which was the fole objed of invention* As 
an animal body will become monftrous, though 
it has all its effential members, if one of 
them be transferred to the place of another ; 
lb a poem will become perfedly difagreeable 
and fantaftical, by the trarifpofition of its 
parts. A diflocation deftroys the vigour of 
any member of the body, and unfits it for 
its proper function ; and an oration will lofe 
its whole effeft, if arguments, inftead of be* 

(r) Scd at opera extrmentibus fatit noaeft, faxa atqoe ma- 
teriam, et caetera aedificanri utilia congerere, nifi difponendis 
lis collocandifqae artificam man as adhibeatur : fie in dicendo 
quamlibet abundans rerum copia, cumulum tantum habeat 
atqne congeftuai, nifi illat eadem difpofitio in ordinem di- 
ge&as, atque inter fe commiflas devinxerit. Nee immerito 
lecunda quinqac partiom pofita eft, cam fine ea prior nihil 
valeatt Neque enim, qoanquam fufis omnibus membris fta- 
tua fit, nifi cojlocetur. Et fiquam in corporibus noftris alio- 
tttnve animaliam partem permutes et transfer**, HcfeC habeat 
eadem omnia, prodigiom (it tamen. Et artas etiam leviter 
loco moti, perdu nt quo viguernnt ufam : et turbati exereifas 
fibiipfi fust impedimettto. Nee mifai videntur ware, qm 
ipfam rerum naturam ftare ordine putant ; quo confufo, peri- 
tat* fitnt omnia. Qvint. fo/l. Omt Kb. rti. cap, 1. 

ing 
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ihg diftin&ly urged, are blended together 
without articulation. In fcience too, a mul- 
titude of ideas* if they be not arranged in 
fuch a manner that their connexion may be 
perceived* inftead of leading us to difcover a 
conclufion, will only involve us in perplexity* 
as an army thrown into diforder, can make 
no advantage of its numbers, but, on the 
contrary, obftru&s its own motions. In every 
cafe, difpofition is fo intimately conne&ed 
with invention, and even interwoven with 
it, that it is impoffible to feparate them even 
in idea. If therefore imagination contribute 
nothing to the difpofition of the materials, it 
will follow, that genius muft, in a confider- 
able degree, derive its origin from fome 
other power of the mind. But it will ap- 
pear upon enquiry, that imagination contri- 
butes very much to the difpofitiofi of every 
work. 

When a perfon ftarts the firft hint of a 
new invention, and begins to meditate d 
work either in art or fcience* bis notion of 
the whole is generally but imperfe& and con- 
fufed. When a number of appofite concep- 
tions are collected, various views of their 
connexions open to him, and perplex hi* 

choice* 
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thoice. But by degrees the profped clears. 
As related ideas are apt to be aflbciated, fo» 
by the very fame conftitution of our nature, 
thofe that are moft nearly related will be 
moll ftrongly and intimately aflbciated toge- 
ther. The operations of genius in forming 
its defigns, are of a more perfect kind than 
the operations of art or induftry in executing 
them. A ftatuary conceives all the parts of 
his work at once, though when he comes to 
execute it, he can form only one member at 
a time, and muft during this interval leave 
all the reft a fhapelefs block. An architect 
contrives a whole palace in an inftant; but 
when he comes to build it, he muft firft pro- 
vide materials, and then rear the different 
parts of the edifice only in fucceffion. But 
to colled the materials, and to order and ap- 
ply them, are not to genius diftind and fuc- 
ceffive works. This faculty bears a greater 
refemblance to nature in its operations, than 
to the lefs perfe& energies of art. When a 
vegetable draws in mpifture from the earth, 
nature, by the fame aftion by which it draws 
it in, and at the fame time, converts it to 
the nourifhment of the plant: it at once cir- 
culates through its veflels, and is affijnilated 

to 
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to its feveral parts* In like manner, genius 
arranges its ideas by the fame operation, and 
almoft at the fame time, that it colleds them* 
The fame force of aflbciation which makes 
us perceive the connexion of all the ideas 
with the fubjed, leads us foon to perceive 
alfo the various degrees of that connexion. 
By means of it, thefe ideas, like a well-dif- 
ciplined army, fall, of their own accord, into 
rank and order, and divide themfelves into 
different claffes, according to their different 
relation* The moft ftrongly related unite of 
courfe in the fame member, and all the mem- 
bers are fet in that pofition which aflbciation 
leads us to affign to them, as the moft na- 
tural. If the principles of aflbciation ihould 
not at firft lead readily to any difpofition, or 
ihould lead to one which is difapproved on 
examination, they continue to exert them- 
felves, labour in fearching for feme other 
method, projeft new ones, throw out the 
Yinappofite ideas which perplex the mind and 
impede its operations, and thus by their con- 
tinued* efforts and unremitted a&ivity, con- 
<duft us at length to a regular form, in which 
Teafon can find fcarce any idea that is mif- 
placed. 

Thus 
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Th us imagination is no unfkilful architect ; 
it colle&s and chufes the materials; and 
though they may at firft lie in a rude and 
undigefted chaos, it ill a great meafure, by 
its own force, by meatis bf its acflbciating 
power, after repeated attempts and tranfpo- 
fitions, defigns a regular and well-propor- 
tioned edifice. 

A weakness of this methodising power 
may arife either from a want of activity in 
the imagination, or from our having a flight 
aflbciation of the defign.. The former pre- 
vents our turning our conceptions readily into 
different forms, and thereby leads us to take 
up with the firft that offers, however incor- 
re£t. The latter prevents our being affe&ed 
'by the different connexions of the parts, 
^hich arife from their having different re- 
fpetts and fubordinations to the general de- 
fign. From whatever caufe this weaknefs 
proceeds, it is a great imperfedion in genius. 
It renders it flow in forming its productions, 
as the confufion of the materials occafions 
difficulty in applying them to ufe: it alfo 
renders them lefs valuable when they are 
formed, as they retain, in fome meafure, the 
appearance of diforder, intricacy, and dif- 
agreeable perplexity. Ariftotle confiders the 
F irregn- 
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irregularity of difpofmoa in Euripides as a 
capital iinperfedion, for which nothing al- 
mod but his Angular power of interesting 
and aifedfcing could have made atonement (*). 
In every art, the difpofitiQn of the fubjpdk 
into a confident plan, is indeed one of the 
raoft important offices of invention; nor is 
it a lefs momentous article, in di&overies 
which refpe£t the fciences. It is not more 
abfolutely neceflary in an algebraical imrefti- 
gation, to afcertain the feveral quantities by 
diftintt fymbols, than to difpofe thefe fym- 
bols, and the equations which are compofed of 
them, in a regular and convenient order* 

Enthusiasm has been generally confi- 
dered as a very common, if not an infepar 
rable attendant of genius. Poets have been 
looked upon as infpired, both by themfelvep 
and others. No man can be an accomplifhed 
orator, who is not poflefled of fuch fenfibility 
of heart, as to be adluated, at pleafure, by 
the paflions which he would excite in others. 
Even the fpeculative philofopher and the cool 
mathematician have often difplayed a very 
high degree of ardor in the exertion of their 
genius. The explication which has been 
given of the nature of genius, will npt, only 

(s) lUf) wow. Kt$* ty. quoted above, Scft« i. Nrie <A). 
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enable us to account for this, but incline Ufr 
alfo to reckon it impoffible that ever an high, 
degree of genius Ihould be unaccompanied 
with fomething of that elevation and warmth 
of imagination, which we term epthufiafnr (^ 
Genius turns our thoughts habitually to fuchf 
fubje&s as are adapted to it ; habitujd applica- 
tion to any fubjedt, enables us to form ftrong 
and lively conceptions of every thing relating 
to it ; a ftrong conception naturally invigo- 
rates and elevates the imagination in contemn 
plating it ; and while this frame continues, 
all the a&ions of the mind will be ftrong and 
vehement. Such is the'difpofition with which 
a man of genius turns his view to any fub- 
je£t ; as foon as he begins to think how it 
may be compleated, he eyes it as a rich trea- 
fure, with delight and confcious pride; he 
triumphs in the profpe& of forming 

" -he knows not what excelling things," 

and purfues all the aflbciations which it pre- 
fents, with incredible eagernefs and fpirit. 
When an ingenious track of thinking pre- 
fents itfelf, though but cafually, to true ge- 
ts) Ariftotle, who will not be fufpetf ed to be too great a 
favourer of enthufiafm, feems to affext, That it alone can dif- 
pofe men to fearch for new inventions in philofophy : Am y*p 
to ©ATMAZEIN of «»9f unroi xal Wf 9 x*)tq «y«ru «f£arr« fTcf-e^tA. 
Mrra ra <pw»*«, «• *•£. #. 

F 2 aius, 
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nius, occupied it may be with fomething elfe, 
imagination darts alongft it with great rapi- 
dity ; and by this rapidity its ardor is more 
inflamed. The velocity of its motion fets it 
on fire, like a chariot wheel which is kindled 
by the quicknefs of its revolution. As a 
fprightly courfer continually mends his pace, 
fo genius, in proportion as it proceeds in its 
fubjeft, acquires new force and fpirit, which 
urges it on fo vehemently, that it cannot be 
reftrained from profecuting it. Difficulties in 
the execution only excite its vigour, roufe its 
keennefs, and draw out its utmoft efforts to 
furmount them. Its motions become (till 
more impetuous, till the mind is enraptured 
with the fubjeft, and exalted into an extafy. 
In this manner the fire of genius, like a di- 
vine impulfe, raifes the mind above itfelf, 
and by the natural influence of imagination 
actuates it a6 if it were fupernaturally infpired. 
The ardor which thus fprings from the ex- 
ertion of genius, has fometimes rifen to a 
degree of fervour perfectly aftonifhing. Ar- 
chimedes (/), Protogenes («), and Parmegi- 

(/) Quern ardorem fludii cenfetis fuifle in Archimede, qui, 
dum in pulvere qu#c*am defcribit attentius, ne patriam qui- 
dem captam efle fenferit ? Cic. dt Fin. lib. v. 

(*} Erat Protogenes in fuburbano hortulo fuo, hoc eft De- 
xnetrii caftris. Neque interpellates praeliis, inchoata opera 
inCermifit omnino, 

• - 5 an0 » 
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ano (#), are faid to have been fo totally en- 
tranced, the two latter in painting, and the 
former in the lefs enthufi^ftic inveftigation of 
mathematical truth, as not tQ be diverted from 
their works by all the terrors of hoftile ar- 
mies taking by ftorm the places where they 
were employed. It is reported of Majini, 
that he was fo intent on revifing fome ftan-r 
zas of his Adonis, that he fuffered one of hia 
legs to be burnt for a considerable time, be- 
fore he was fenfible of it (y).— ?— We may 
remark farther, That as a kind of enthufi- 
aftic ardour naturally arifes from the exertion 
of genius, fo this ardour greatly affifts and 
improves- the operations of genius. By ele- 
vating and enlivening the fancy,, it give* 
vigour and a&ivity to its aflbciating power, 
enables it to proceed with alacrity in fearch- 
ing out the neceffary ideas ; and at the fame 
time, by engrofling us wholly in the prefent 
fubjeft, preferves us from attending to fo- 
reign ideas, which would confound our 
thought, and retard our progrefs (z). 

(*) Graham's account of painters. 

(jr) Eloges des 89a vans, torn. 2. 

(z) Lcs Pointres et les Poetes ne pouvent in venter de fang 
froid. On fait bien qu'ils en t rent en un efpece d'enthouii- 
afme, lorfqu'ils produifent leurs idees, &c. Reflex. Crit. 
fir lapotf ttfur la feint. 2 Part* 2 $€&. 

F 3 W« 
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We have now explained, how genius arifes 
from the perfedfcion and vigour of the imagU 
nation. However capricious and unaccount- 
able this faculty may be often reckoned, Jt\ 
it is fubjed to eftablifhed laws ; and is ca- 
pable, not only of fuch extent as qualifies it 
for collecting ideas from all the parts of na- 
ture, but alfo of fuch regularity and correct- 
ftefs as is in a great meafure fufficient for 
avoiding all improper ideas, for feleding fuch 
as are fubordinate to the defign, aqd for dtf- 
pofing them into a confiftent plan, or a dif- 
tin£k method. It is the firft author of all 
inventions, and has greater influence in car- 
rying them to perfe&ion, thai* we are ready 
to fufpeft. It forms what \ye properly call 
genius in every art, ' and in every fcience. 
It is always neceflary indeed, thdX judgmtnb 
attend it in its operations, and aflift it in dis- 
covering truth or beauty. In what ways ijj, 
does io, we fh$ll next enquire. 
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S E C T. IV. 

Of the influence ofjudgment upon Genius. 

TH O IF G H genius be properly a com- 
preljenfive, regular, and a&ive imagi- 
nation, yet it can never attain perfe&ion, or 
exert itfelf fucccfefully on any futgeft, except 
it be united with a found and piercing judg- 
ment. The tigour of imagination carries 
it forward to invention; but underftanding 
muft ahtays condu& it and regulate its mo- 
tions. A horfe of high nbettle ranging at 
liberty, will run tfith great fwiftnefe and 
fprrit, but in an irregular track and without 
anyfixt direction: afidlful rider makes' him 
ifidvfc ftraight in the road, with equal fphit 
and fwiftnefs. In like manner, a fine ima- 
gination left to itfelf, will break out into 
bold fallies and wild extravagance, and over- 
leap th6 bounds of truth or probability : but 
when it is put under the management of 
found judgment, it leads to folid and ufeful 
invention, without having its natural fpriglit- 
linefs in the leaft impaired. 

It is the union of an exfenfive imagina- 
tion with ah accurate judgment, that has ac- 
F 4 complifhed 
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complifhed the great geniufes of all ages, 
In matters of fcience, the nec?ffity of judg-> 
ment is obvious : all the colledions and ar- 
rangemente of ideas which imagination makes, 
are immediately fubjeded to reafon, that it 
may infer truth. If we be not careful to 
diftinguifh thofe operations of the mind which 
are performed in conjundion, we fhall be 
apt to refer philofophical genius wholly to 
reafon, overlooking the influence of imagina-* 
tion. Theaffiftance of reafon is as truly ne- 
ceflary in the fine arts as in fcience, though 
in thefe it has not the appearance of being fo 
conffcntly applied. It is very remarkable 
that all the fine arts have been cultivated, and 
even brought to perfedion, before the rules 
of art were inveftigated or formed into a fyf- 
tera : there is not a fxngle inftance of any art 
that has begun to be pradifed in confequence 
of rules being prefcribed for it, The firft 
performers could not have explained the 
feveral rules which the nature of their work 
made neceflary ; but their judgment was not- 
withftanding fh exad and vigorous as to pre-* 
Tent their tranfgreffing them. Their corred- 
nefs is fo wonderfully perfed, that critics 
difcovered the rules which they prefcribe, 
pnly by remarking thofe \aw$ by which trye 

genius. 
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genius, though uninftruded, had adually 
governed itfelf. Ariftotle doe6 not invent 
new rules of compofition, but only points 
out thofe which Homer had formerly obferv- 
ed in the Epos, Sophocles in the Drama, and 
many of the Grecian orators in Eloquence, 
The fame obfervation may be extended to 
painting, mufjc, and every other art. The 
great geniufes who invented and improved 
them, have poflcfled the acuteft judgment* 
which has faithfully attended them, and care- 
fully guarded their fteps in thofe diftant and 
unfrequented regions which the boldnefs of 
their fancy led them to explore : and judg- 
ment has fometimes exerted itfelf with fo 
great fucceft, that the perfon who attempted 
the firft production in an art, has exhibited a 
perfect model, in which pofterity could find 
qo fault, and the excellence of which none of 
their attempts could eqqal. The Iliad is at 
once the firft, and the beft of Epic poems, 
the admiration find the ftandard of all fuc- 
ceeding ages. Had Homer, along with his 
rich imagination, poflefTed inferior judgment, 
his poem muft, like the works of Shakefpear, 
have had great defeds, excufable indeed, 
hut confpicuous and undeniable. A perfed 
judgment is feldpm bellowed by Nature, 

ere* 
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even on her tnoft fa vourfed . fons ; but a very 
confidcrable degree of it always belongs to 
real genius* It may be remarked in the moil 
kicorreft and irregular artifts j even when it 
has not force enough to difcern every fault, 
or when the violence of imagination is too 
great to fuffer it to be exerted with fufficient 
feverity, yet ftill it . prevents perfect abfur* 
dity, and reftrains imagination from frantic 
excurfions. Pindar is judicious even in his 
irregularities. The boldneft of his fancy, if 
it had been under no control from re&fon, 
would have produced, not wild ftibiifttky* 
bat madnefs and freniy. Shakefpear 's judg- 
ment was not enough improved to enable hi* 
always to avoid improper fubje&s, unnatutti 
and improbable incidents* forced and (quib- 
bling expreffion^, or to perceive the regula- 
rity and fimplichy which beft fuits the n&tuft 
of the drama ; but in fupportiag the propriety 
of chara&er, in marking the fit exprefiktt* 
and the natural effe&s of the feveral paflions, 
and in many other particulars, he difplays 
fuch an uncommon accuracy of judgment, aa 
leads us to impute his blemishes, rather to 
the bad tafte of thofe for whom he wrote, 
than to any ctefeft in his own understanding; 
Judgment i« of fo great importance, that, 

though 
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though we muft often acknowledge genius in 
works in which judgment has net been fci>- 
puloufly exercifcdf yet this circumftance never 
fails to render them far lefs valuable than 
they would have been, if they had been 
{inkhed with corre&uefs. The irregularity 
of/Rubcta'a defigns, and his injudicious 
mixture of incongruous perfonage* in many 
of hie pi&ures, throw a fhade over thofe ex«* 
cellencies which he poffefled in perfe&ioq. 
Nothing lefs than the higheft degree of genius 
can obtain lafting and thorough approbation* 
when judgment has not been accurately exer* 
cifed. Shakefpear's unequalled genius h^s fecur* 
ed him admiration. But very great genius wa$ 
pot able to preferve Dryden from the ridicule 
of thofe who were far his inferiors, on ac* 
count of incorrednefies into which his unfor- 
tunate circumftances betrayed him ; nor haft 
k obtained from impartial pofterity, fo great 
attention and applaufe as much lefs abilities, 
more judfciouiQy egerted, would have certainly 
commanded. 

In a man of genius, imagination can fcaree 
take a fingle ftep, but judgment fhould attend 
it* The moft luxuriant fancy ftands moft in 
oeed of being checked by judgment As a 
rich foil produce not only the largeft quan- 
' "' % : - thy 
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tity of grain, but alfo the greateft profufion 
of fuch weeds as tend to choak it; fo a fertile 
imagination, along with juft and ufeful ideas, 
produces many trifling, falfe, and improper 
thoughts* which, if they be not immediately 
examined by reafon, and fpeedily reje&ed, 
will over-run and obftrudt the truth or the 
beauty which the others might have pro-t 
duced {a). Judgment cannot coiled ideas, 
but it revifes thofe which fancy has colle&ed, 
and either adopts or rejeds them, as it finds 
caufe. Though a bright and comprehenfive 
fancy be the principal ingredient in genius, 
yet nothing is fo dangerous as te affe£t to 
difplay it conftantly, or to indulge it without 
any control from refledion ; nothing is pro** 
du&ive of greater faults. This leads philofo-? 
phers to conftrudt whimfical hypothefes, in- 
ftead of conftru&ing juft theories. This leads 
poets to defcribe improbable events and unna- 
tural characters, and to fearch for unfeafon- 
able wit and ill-timed fplendour, when judg-* 
ment would have dire&ed them to imitate 
nature with exadnefs, and to ftudy fimplicity 

(*) Nihil eft feracius ingeniis, iis praefertim, quae difcipli- 
nis exculta funt. Sed at fegctes fxcundx et ubercs, non folun* 
fruges, verum herbas etiam effundunt inimiciffimas fragibus; 
lie interdum ex iilis locis, aut levia q used am, autcaufis aliena, 
aut non utilia gignuntur, quorum ab oratoru judicio deleft ua, 
magnu* adhibebitur* Cic. Orator. 

of 
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of exprcffion. This leads painters caprici- 
oufly to create imaginary decorations, inftead 
of inventing natural and confiftent embellifh- 
ments. Imagination muft fet all the ideas 
and all the analogies of things, which it col- 
lefts, before the difcerning eye of reafon, and 
fubmit them abfolutely to its fovereign deci- 
fion. It is juftly obferved by Quintilian, 
that every fiftion of the human fancy is ap- 
proved in the moment of its production (b). 
The exertion of the mind which is requifite 
in forming it, is agreeable ; and the face of 
novelty which infant conceptions wear, fails 
not to recommend them promifcuoufly, till 
reafon has had time to furvey and examine 
them. Were reafon never to fcrutinize them, 
all our ideas would be retained indiscrimi- 
nately, and the productions of fancy would 
be perfeftly monftrous. While a man is en- 
gaged in compofition or inveftigation, he 
often feems to himfelf to be fired with his 
fubjeft, and to teem with ideas ; but on re- 
vifing the work, finds that his judgment is 
offended, and his time loft. An idea that 
fparkled in the eye of fancy, is often con- 
demned by judgment as falfe and unfubftari- 
tial. A more rigid exercife of this latter 

(£) Omnia noftra, dam nafcuntur, placent. Inft. Or at. 
lib. x. cap. 3. 

faculty, 
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faculty, would have prefervcd Taffo from 
introducing fentiments which have fhow 
Without juftnefe* and figures which furprife 
and dazzle, hut are unfuitable to the purpofe 
to which they ought to have been fubfervient j 
and would have enabled him to efcape the 
cenfure of having overfpread his work with 
tinfel, and thus fullied the luftre of the pure 
gold which it contains {c). 

A fertile imagination is apt to overload 
a work with a fuperfluity of ideas : an accu- 
rate judgment reje&s all that are unneceffary. 
Shakefpear was not always able to keep the 
sichncfs of his fancy from difplaying itfelf in 
cafes where judgment would have dire&ed 
him to control it. That very exuberance of 
imagination which commands our admiration, 
is fometimes indulged fo far as neceffarily to 
incur our cenfure. We need not be at a lofs 
for an example. In the Midfummer Night's 
Dream (d), Helena upbraiding Hermia, de- 

(c) An ingenious critic, fpeaking of the rich poetic vein of 
Ariofto, fays, Elle l'cmpbrte veritablement fur la poefie de la 
Jeruialem deiivree, dour les figures ne font pas fouvent conve- 
nables a l'endroit ou le Poete les met en ceuvre. U y a fouvent 
encore plus de brillant et d'eclat dans ces figures que de ve- 
xite. Jc veux dire qu'elles furprennent et qu'elles eblouiJTent 
^imagination, mab qu'eUet n'y peigneot pas diftfn&ment de* 
images propres a nous rnterefler. Voila ce que M. Defpreaox 
a defini, le clinquant du Tafle. Reflex. Crit. fur la potfii it 
Jur la piinturt, tomei. fed. 34. 

(i) A& 3. fcene 8. 

fcribes 
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fcrihes the clofenefa of their early friendfhip 
in the mpft natural manner, by expreffive 
circuroftajBioeafuited to the. Hate of childhood ; 

Is all the counfel that we two have fharM, 
The filters vows, the hours that we have (pent, 
When we have chid the hafty-fqpted time 
For parting w ; O ! and is all forgot ? 
All fchooWays friendlhip, childhood innocence? 
We, Hermia,. like two artificial gods, 
Created with our needles hath one flower, 
Both on on? fampler, fitting on one cufhion ; 
Both warbling of one fong, both in one key 5 
As if our hands, our fides, voices and minds 
Had been incorp'rate. 

But here the Poet's own imagination takes 
fire, and he goes on : 

■ ■ ' ■■■■■ i ■■ ■ So we grew together 
Like to a double cherry, feeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition, 
Two lovely berries moulded on one ftero ; 
Or with two feeming bodies, but one heart, 
Two of the firft, like coats in heraldry, 
Due but to one, and crowned with one creft. 

And his imagination has crouded together 
zftore images than would have been proper 
though he bad been describing infant friend* 
ftup in his own perfon, not to mention that 
fame of them are frigid and far-fetched. 

But 
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But the redundance is the more faulty, as the 
defcription is put into the mouth of Helena, 
who was too little at eafe, too much diftraft- 
ed with vexation, to he at leifure to fearch for 
a multitude of fimilitudes. 

Imagination will be often led by flight 
and incidental aflbciations, to fugged ideas 
which, when canvafled by judgment, are 
difcovered to be foreign and improper. 
When a man is no longer afFe&ed by the 
aflbciation which conducted him to them, he 
wonders how he ever could have thought that 
pertinent, which he once admired. Painters 
of confiderable rank have reprefented friars 
in the habit of their order, as prefent at fome 
of our Saviour's miracles. Judgment muft 
perceive this to be totally abfurd ; but their 
religion prevented their exercifing judgment 
in the cafe. No lefs an artift than Michael 
Angelo introduces Charon and his boat into 
the folemnities of the future judgment paint- 
ed according to the Chriftian revelation. 
The flighteft exertion of judgment, would 
have made him fenfible of fo great an incon- 
gruity. An idea may often likewife, in one 
point of view, be adapted to a work, which, 
if fet in another light, would be unfuitable, 
or lefs appofite. While fancy conceives the 
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various attitude* in which the idea may be 
placed, judgment is wakeful and obfervant, 
that it may chufe the propereft. 

Regularity of imagination, which is of 
die greateft importance in genius, could ne- 
ver be acquired without the aid of judgment* 
It is only judgment conftantly exerting itfelf 
along with fancy, and often checking it and 
examining its ideas, that produces by degrees 
a habit of corre£tnefs in thinking, and enures 
the mind to move ftraight forward to the end 
propofcd, without declining into this bye- 
paths which run off on both fides. Imagina- 
tion is a faculty fo wild in its own nature, 
that it muft be accuftomed to the discipline of 
reafon before it can becoqie tame and manage- 
able enough for a correct production. Nor 
will it be capable of this even after it ^uu ac~ 
quired the greateft poflible regularity, except 
judgment attend it and perpetually curb its 
motions. The moft regular imagination v\ll 
fometimes make an unnatural exqjrfion, and 
prefent improper ideas ; judgment muft there* 
fore be ready to review its work, and to re* 
je& inch ideps. Many of Bacon's conjfi&ures 
concerning fubje&s which he had not oppor- 
tunity to examine perfp&ly, are falfe though, 
they be ingenious, and would have frees <tik 
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avowed by judgment, when it bad canvafled 
them. Newton'? imagination was more cor- 
rect than his, and metre conftantly under the 
control of judgment ; yet reafon would have 
perhaps, on examination, reje&ed fome of 
the fuppofitions which he makes in his que- 
ries. The firft fketch of every work of ge- 
nius, is always very diflferent from the finifb- 
ed piece. Not only are many things added 
by the pofterior effays of imagination, affe<3> 
ed by new aflbciations in repeated views of 
the fubjed, and thus penetrating deeper into 
its nature; but alfo many things are re* 
trenched or altered by judgment on a revifal, 
which it had not force enough, to prevent 
fancy from exhibiting in the courfe of the 
invention. Aflbciation could not recal the 
idea of the defign, in order to bring back 
fancy when it has wandered from it, if judg- 
ment did not inform us that it had wandered, 
by perceiving the tendency of the ideas which 
it has fuggefted. The fineft imagination, 
totally deftitute of affiftance from judgment, 
would in fome meafure refemble a blind man, 
who may be very dexterous in groping the 
right road, but cannot know certainly, whe- 
ther he continues in it, and has no means of 
recovering it* if he once ftray. 
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No degree, of corre&nefs can hinder imagi- 
nation fiQux introducing different ideas that 
are all conducive tp the proppfed defign* But 
fome of them may promote it more than 
others* In (his cafe,;judgpaent alone can de- 
termine which is fitted, and enable us to make 
a choice, If it did not exert itfelf, fancy 
muft continue for ever at # (land, diftra&ed 
with the variety, and undetermined where W 
fix. Sometimes again it happens, that tho' 
each of the ideas is fubfervient to the end in 
view, yet they are fo incongruous that they 
cannot be all adopted with propriety. Shake** 
fjpear (e) defcribes the terrors of death, by a 
variety of very ftriking and poetical images ; 

Ay, but. to die, and go we know not where, 
To live in cold obftru&ion, and to rot, 
This fenfible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the dilated fpirit 

• To bath in fiery floods, or to refide 
In thrilling regions of thkk^ribbed ice, 
To be imprifotCdin the viewlefs winds, 

- And blown with refllefs violence round about 
The pendant world. 

All the ideas here introduced ars conducive 
to the "poet's defign, and might have been 

(*) Mcafore for Meafare, 
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fuggefted by the corredieft fancy. It is only 
judgment that can disapprove the uniting of 
them in the fame defcription, as being hete- 
jogeneous, derived partly from Chriftian 
manners, and partly from pagan notions. 
This faculty would have dire&ed the poet to 
retain only the former, as being moft con* 
gruous to Claudie the fpeaker, or, if he 
thought not thefe fufficient, to fet fancy again 
to work, to finilh the defcription with con* 
fiftent images. 

Every work of genius is a whole, made 
up by the regular combination of different 
parts, fo organized as to become altogether 
fubfervient to a common end. The different 
degrees of relation which, the parts bear to 
one another and to the cad, affcOtng imagi- 
nation in proportion to their cbfenefs, lead it 
to affign to each its proper place, and thus 
lay the foundation of a natural difpofttion. 
But however perfc&ly the affociating princi- 
ples perform this part of their office, a pcribn 
will fcarce reckon htmielf certain of the pro- 
priety of that difpofition, till it has been att- 
thorifed by judgment. Fancy forms the pla^ 
in a fort of mechanical or inftin&ive manner : 
judgment, on:reviewing it, perceive* its rec- 
titude or ito errors, as it were fcientifically i 
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its decifiefts are founded oa refle&ion, and 
produce fc.convi&ion of their juftnefs. The 
fame quaHtiee which "form natural relations 
atneng; the .parte of a work, affe&ing the 
imagination, produce correfpondent philofa- 
phkal relations among thefe parts, which 
jodgmeat'can contemplate, in refpedi of which 
it (bn Compare the feveral parts, and diicover 
thtk 'influence on one another, and on the 
wh(Jle f and caa by this means perceive, with- 
out danger of error, the fituatipns that ought 
44 be afligtod them. For iaftance, in a fable 
fit for tragedy, there are fome . incidents 
which are properly caufes, and others which 
are their effe&$ or confequences ; caufation 
(Operating -on the fancy as an afibciatiog qua- 
lity, will lead imagination, in the moft rapid 
«ar&< <tf invention, even though it Should 
outrun judgment, to place thefe incidents for 
the moft part in their natural fituation, accord- 
ing tp. the relation which fubfifts between 
them 1 apd caufation is at the fame time £ 
philosophical relation, by contemplating whiih 
judgment can determine, what incidents are 
fit to form the beginning, what to form the 
middle, and what the end. Thus even when 
fancy is moft fuccefsful in contriving a na- 
tural difpofition, it is from the review of yea- 
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fon we derive affurahce of its being -natural 
andjuft* But it often happens that fancy 
throws its materials into diforder. In this 
eafe it is only judgment that can percefae the 
error. An accidental or trifling afibciation 
may miflead fancy ; but judgment is not fute 
jeft to the impulfe, it furveys deliberately 
the connexions of the parts, it remarks their 
mutual influence, it convinces us of thfe im- 
propriety of their position, and puts fancy 
upon making efforts to imagine others, which 
it attends to as they rife, and either rejeds, 
or approves then*. 

To form a proper plan in any axtenfi vk 
work of genius, is a matter of fucA' difficulty 
as to require the Union of imagmatitiA and 
reafbn in their greateft ilrength. Imagination 
tnuft exhibit all the various ! pofitions bf the 
parts, and conceive the effeft of e«ry fit tin 
each of thefe pofitions. Judgment inuft at 
the fame time furvey them with a piercing 
eare, compare readily the eflfeft of each part 
in one pofition, with its efFe£t in another, 
arid from the refult t>f its companions, quickly 
pronounce, which is the beft arrangement. 
Taney could not have formed the regular 
plan of an epic poem, though Homer had ha£ 
jbc ftrongeft and moft cqnftant perception of 
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the end at which it aimed, if judgment had 
not, from the confideration of this end, aivJ 
the repeated companion of it with the mean* 
which imagination propofed for accomplifhiog 
iVdifcovered, in what fituation every inqir 
dent would produce the very greateft efFe&> 
Qnfi nepds only read ovejr. the ^uripu^/esifi 
of experiments by which Nekton. has iftftefttf 
gated the laws of light and colours, to be*cop* 
vinced that it required the niceft judgment* 
as weJJt a* the moft comprehenfive imagina- 
tion, to conduct them in fuch a manner that 
every fiiccdeding one fhould confirm and ea& 
tend the conclufions to which the preceding 
ones had given rife. 

It deferves alio to be remarked, that every 
difference in the nature of an invention, re-* 
quires a correfpondent variety in the difpofw 
tioa. A fine imagination will in fome mea^ 
fare, by its own power, diverfify the arranged 
meat agreeably to the nature of the invent 
tion ; but it may reap great advantage from 
the aid of judgment. When this faculty ha* 
confidered all the circumftances of the Tub* 
je£t, it can determine with certainty, which 
of the plans fuggefted by fancy, will moft 
promote the perfe&ion of the work. De- 
jnofthenes and iEfchines have adopted difpo- 
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fitions perfeaiy oppofite, in their otattaas a| 
the trill of Ctefiphoh. The oppofite «a<k at 
which they aimed, fuggefted this co*wr»iety 
of the means j but it was judgment petfetfor 
ing the one difpofition fitteft for impreffinj* 
the judges with a fenfe of Ctefiphon'e guilf * 
ami the other fitteft for convincing thtA of 
fefc kflioteftc*, that determined the ri¥*l 6r*- 
t*W » chufe the opjtofite roads Wh*& they 

THt'fc* while imagination k active in cAn« 
ttiving all the various combination* ahd ar- 
rangements of the ideas which it has colled- 
td> judgment rtuft be as indefatigable in fur- 
▼eying them, and determining concerning 
their real force and cqnfeqtoeftees. It tirtift 
rtthark in ah infant thofe petition? of then* 
which are unfit for anfweriftg the £urpofe« 
ahd be able, without lofing much time in 
fervtinizing thenS to pitch upfeft thofe that 
are fit* Fancy throws out both tke worthlefq 
tarth ajfid the rich ore ; judgment, like a ik.il-? 
hA refiner, diftinguiflies the one from the 
pther, and purifies the gold contained m thfe 
latter, from tfre drofs with which it is inter- 
pingled. The reftlefs efforts of tjie t&o§ 
healthful imagination would be both ufefeff 
andeii^ltfs, if tjiey were not fuhje&cd to the 
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cognizance of reafon. to imagine all the 
poffibte arrangements of a fet of idea*, were 
an unmeaning play of thought, iftirey merely 
pzfled through the mind, Rke the image* that 
are fan) to fucceed one another in the brown 
ftudy, without reafon being able to ferreft 
fUch of them as it approves. Were reaibn 
only flow in her tetfctniinatterts, in e&mpari- 
fon with the quicknefft with Which fancy 
conceive*, like Una'* dwarf, lagging behind 
her far d*voy y even this would greatly impede 
the work of genius, retard its progreft, or 
flop it altogether by cdnftantly curbing the 
impefuontyoffency(/)» Or if its fpirft were 
too hardy to be wholly broken, it would om- 
nia ka companion^ it would dilpofe a man to 
lake up with the 4 fiVft conception that occur- 
ted, rather than weary himfelf in attempt! to 
procure better, when judgment were fo dtril 
as not to diftpiguUh readily which dritarve* 
die preference* 

Im this manner judgment affifts, moderates, 
and guides the exertions of mnaginatkya thro' 
the whole cdurfe of the invtnlfon. But after 

(/) Atquc plerofqae yideu luerente* diet fingvla, et dam 
mvcmaat, • et dam iaveMa pondofcm. Cigoii «vn fi iddJcq 
ieret, at femper opriais stemmr, afeomiMada hm haw 
infcKctau erat, que «t curfam dkeadi icfrenat, et caloreai 
cogitetieaM extiagoit mar* ft alffidearifc Qwi t. tuft. Qrat. 
jib. riii. praam. 
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imagination h^s defiftedfrom ite work, judg- 
ment reviews, correfts, and finiihes it. In 
fcience, the work cannot receive even its rude 
form till reafon has , compared the feveral 
ideas and obfervations which fancy had fug* 
gefted, and perceived, their connexions, and 
inferred their cQnfequences; , And in. the *rts, 
where fancy h afele $g. accomplish a (ketch of 
the whple, (he review of reafon is ^bfolutely 
pecetfary* to pojifl* 4p4 improve the work, 
Whenivcfr fancy Jiappeijs to flray, judgment 
alone can perceive that it has ftrayedj and 
thpugh it ha 8 attended fan?y during the whole 
fcrigs of its inveftigatiops, obferving its errors 
and drawing ip off from them,' it is alfo re- 
quifite that it renew its ptfupinatipn wfe?A 
the work is finifhed. It car* then take a 
more deliberate furvey of the whole, and wilj 
be able to rejed or alter, mapy things whicfy 
it formerly allowed to remain untouched* 
either becaufe it did not perceive them on a 
transient view, or becaufe it was unwilling to 
chill the ardor of fancy by fo long a delay as 
would have been neceflary for amending 

them [g). The end leads a perfon to the dif* 

' m s j ■ 

(g) KoAtff few Soxovrtr, S <&ow&»n, atom** oi £*iypa$u 9 &4 XP 90 * 

T7j wOOvuus Jtf w t noma fc«i fit xm fK*Mo* avropiw ris ?*p« fM* 
xj* itafop** nt mwQXfuirrn rl crvn^ij t*] to 0wndf(« nAOTTAPX* 
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tovery of the means which are adapted to it ; 
and the mutual relations of thefe means de- 
termine die form and the fituation into. which 
each of them fhould be thrown as it occurs ; 
judgment will pronounce concerning thefe 
with confiderable juftnefs, during the forma- 
tion of the work : but after the work is finifh- 
ed, when it has the whole in its view at once, 
it has an opportunity of pronouncing' many 
decisions on points concerning which it had 
. not formerly the means of determining. A 
. view of the whole directs it to retrench oije 
part as fuperfluous in refpeS of the general 
♦defign, to enlarge another as defedive, to 
-foften fome features, to heighten others, to 
brightetr this part, and to caft th*t into p. 
fad*; 

* If* the exertion of genius, judgment not 
'only regulates imagination, in the ways which 
have been hitherto pointed out, .but often 
itkewife fupplies it .. with new materials. 
Judgment cannot by its own power fuggeft ft 
train of ideas, but its determinations often put 
fancy into i. hew track* and enable it to ex- 
tend its views. Imagination can introduce 
ideas only by means of their connexion with 
- fome prefent perception from which it fets oi}t 
in fearch of th$m i and (his perception is jn 
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many cafes no other than a decifion of judg- 
ment. Every review that judgment takes of 
the pmdu&ons of geniua, ducovem finite re- 
lation of the parts. This relation is a hew 
perception; which may tranlbbit fancy to 
others that are connected with it* and tans 
conduct it into regions which it did. not for- 
merly think df exploring, and from which it 
may bring home many conceptions fit for 
perfecting its work. A few experiments will 
enable it philofopher to *x4rQfft hw judgment 
fo far as to guefs at the eowdufton* t* which 
they lead) or to determine the different ways 
in whkh the phenomena that they exhi- 
bit, may be accounted for. And this ecccr- 
tion of reafon will lead him to. imagine the 
farther experiments that are neceflary fer 
bringing the qoeftum to a decifioo/ experi- 
ments of which he never would have thought 
if this judgment had not imxrvenedw It is 
«nly a judgment mat can be the decafion of 
fuggeftiag what is called on experimettuto 
trucitf in philosophical enquiries. Had not 
judgment been properly exerdfed, M. Azote 
could never have contrived an experiment ef 
this kind, for determining the cavfe of the 
afcent of fluids in exhaufted tubes, nor Sir 
Ifaac Newton for evincing tadifputabiy that 
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the inequality of refradtoa in the prifmatic 
image, arifes from an original difference in 
the rays of which the light of the fun is com- 
pefed. When a poet has, by the exercife of 
judgment, determined the general nature and 
qualities of the incidents whkh will be pro* 
per for promoting the end of his poem, this 
determination will affift him in finding out 
fuch incidents. Homer having difeovercd by 
judgment, that the defign of an epic poem 
would be beft accomplifhed by a feries of inci- 
dents rifing naturally from one another, and 
by means of their mutual dependence confli- 
cting one a&ion, doubtlefs found many inci- 
dents fuggefted to him by this view of the 
economy of the whole, which might have 
otherwife efcaped his notice. Spencer having 
negle&ed to form fuch a previous judgment 
of the nature of his work, needed all the 
force of his amazing fancy, along with the 
numerous fi&ions of romance, to furnifh him 
with fiich a variety of unconnected adventures 
as might continually engage the foul and fill 
it with furprife by their extravagance and 
boldaefs. AH the affiftances in invention, 
which orators have contrived, by means of 
topics and common places, are founded on 
6 this 
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this principle ; That judgment, by furveying 
the work dire£fcs imagination to many quar- 
ters where it may find conceptions adapted to 
its purpofe : and Quintilian juftly obferves, 
that thefe artificial helps are no farther ufeful 
than as they enable imagination to take the 
hint from the decifion of judgment, and by 
its own force run direftly forward to thole 
topics which fuit the prefent cafe (&). Judg- 
ment will likewife give, a new impulfe to 
fancy, and prompt us in invention, by per- 
ceiving an error, either in the matter or in the 
difpofition. The very fame view of thefe 
which ferves to dete& the fault, will often 
fuggeft the means by which, not only it may 
be rectified, but new truth or beauty alfo may. 
be produced. It is in this way that an exa- 
mination of the imperfed or faulty produc- 
tions of others, often enables a man of genius 
to make advances in art or fcience, and leads 
him on to new discoveries. In fuch ways as 

(£) Mud qaoque ftudiofi eloquentiae cogitent, neque om* 
nibus in caufis ca qua demonftravimus, cundta pofle rcperiri : 
neque cum propofita fuerit materia dicendi, fcrutanda fingula, 
et velut oftiatim pulfanda, ut fciant an ad probandom id quod 
intendimus, forte refpondeant, nifi cum difcunt, et adhuc 
ufn carent. Infinitam enim faciet ipfa res dicendi tarditatem« 
fi Temper necefle fit, ut tentantea unumquodque eorum qopd 
fit aptum atque convenient, experiendo nofcamus. Inft m Or at. 
lib, v. cap. to. 
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thefe* judgment affifts the imagination, by 
putting it in the track of invention, as well 
as by controling and regulating its opera- 
tions* 

SECT. V. 

Of the Dependence of Genius on other inteU 
leflual Powers. 

IT was formerly obferved, that all our in- 
tellectual powers may be reduced to foufc 
clafles, fenfe, memory, imagination, and judg- 
ment. We have found that Genius is the im- 
mediate offspring of the imagination, and 
that it is attended by judgment in all its exer- 
tions. Its relation to fenfe and memory, is 
more diftant, and its dependence on them 
more indirect. What is the precife nature of 
this relation and dependence, will appear 
from the following obfetvations. 

The aflbciating principles of the mind 
would never exert themfelves if they were not 
excited into adtion by the impulfe of fome 
objedt already perceived. It is only when 
thus excited, that imagination runs out in 
fearch of thofe ideas which are related to that 
object On this account, in analyfing the 
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operations of genius, we muft at laft have re** 
courfe to fome perception giving rife to them* 
which waft not itfelf fuggefted by imagination* 
but exhibited either by fenfe or by memory (a). 
Thefe faculties give therefore in a manner 
the firft hint of every invention ; a hint per- 
haps inconfiderable in itfelf, but which may 
in fome fenfe be confidered as th« feutte of 
the whole difcovery that genius makes by 
means of it. The largeft river takes its rife 
from fome fmall fountain ; iffuing from this, 
it rolls its ftreams over a long extent of coun- 
try, and is enlarged during its courfe by the 
influx of many rivulets derived from fpringt 
no more confiderable than its own, till at laft 
it becomes an impaffable torrent, liker to the 
ocean than to the pitiful rill which purled 
near its fdurce. In like manner, even thole 
works of genius which appear moft ftupen- 
dous when they are compkated, fpring at firft 
from fome fingle perception of fenfe or me- 
mory, obvious, it may be, and trilling, and 
become ftupendous only by the' gradual accef* 
fion of ideas fuggefted by perceptions equally 
trivial arid common; We admire with rea~ 

(«) Qjficquid jporro animo cernimus, id omne oritur a fcq- 
fibus* ClC* d$ fin* lib. i» K«« J»« rouro prfrtpt rut povo-ut «/xy- 
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fon, the genius difplayed by Newton in the 
difcovery of the laws of gravitation whicih the 
celeftial bodies obferve in their revolutions. 
It was perhaps his perceiving by fenfea ftone 
or an apple fall to the ground, without any 
vifible force impelling it, or the remembrance 
of this common appearance, that excited his 
genius, and directed it to that train of thought 
which londu&ed him at laft to the investiga- 
tion of thefe laws. It is affirmed by an anci- 
ent author [b)> that the accidental hearing of 
the noife of a fmith's hamnlers of different 
weights, give Pythagoras the firft hint of the 
caufe of the variety of mufical founds, and 
led him by degrees into a complete theory of 
jnufic(<r). No philofopher would ever, go in 

(I) Mac rob. lib. ii. 

\c) An elegant modern writer relates this remarkable (Lory, 
to the following pur pofe. '• Who would have thought that 
the clangorous noife of a fmith's hammers lhould have given 
the firft rife to raufic ? Yet Macro bi us, in his fecond book, 
relates that Pythagoras, in p ailing by a fmith's (hop, found 
that the founds proceeding from the hammers were either 
more grave* or acote, according to the different weights of 
the hammers. The philofopher, to improve this hinr, fuf- 
pends different weights by things of the fan e bignefs, and 
found in like manner that the founds anfwercd to the weights. 
This being difcovered, he finds out thofe numbers which pro- 
duced founds that were conlonams s as that two firings of the 
fame fubftance and tenfion, the one being double the length 
of the other, gave that interval which is called diupafon or an 
eighth ; the fame was alfo effc&ed from two firings of the 
fame length and fize, the one having four times the tcnfiotf 
fcf the other. By thefe fteps, from So meaft a beginning, did 
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fearch of a theory, if fome phenomenon fiib- 
je&ed to his immediate obfervation, did not 
difpofi? him to coofider in what manner it 
may be accounted for. It is the fubje£fc in 
which a poet is engaged, and which he has 
already conceived, that leads him, by refem- 
blance, to find' out an image proper for illuf- 
trating it. In every cafe, fenfe or memory 
fets imagination at firft in that road, by pur- 
fuing which it arrives at important inven- 
tions. 

The brighteft imagination can fuggeft no 
idea which is not originally derived from 
fenfe and memory. In many cafes* even in 
foch as very much difplay its power, it docs 
no more but call in feafonably the very con- 
ceptions which fenfe has conveyed, and which 
memory retains. A philofopher is often led 
to an important conclufion, by recolledting in 
its proper place a phenomenon which he re- 
members to have very commonly obferved. 
A great part of poetry confifts in defcriptions 
properly introduced, of thofe external obje&s 
which the poet has a&ually obferved, or in 
the ejepreflion on fuitable occafions, of the 

this man reduce, what was only before noife, to one of the 
mod delightful friences, by marrying it to the mathematics ; 
and by that means caufed it to be one of the moft abftrad and 
demonftratm of fciences," S* e ct ator, No. 3 34. 
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fentimenta and paflions which he has himfelf 
been confcious of, or which he has difcovered 
in other men on flmilar occafions. It is no 
reproach to genius to receive its materials 
fhus wholly prepared, from fenfe and me- 
mory. Its force appears fufficiently in its 
laying hold on them at the proper time, and 
arranging them in regular order* Homer'd 
comparifons have ever been and will always 
be admired as indications df furprifing genius i 
the immenfe variety of them, the facility with 
which they appear to occur, the perfect cor- 
refpondence of the images With the fubjedl 
for the illuftration of which they are pro- 
duced, and the majeftic fimplicity with which 
they are exprefled, leave no room to doubt of 
the poet's genius* But the images themfelves 
are generally drawn from fuch objects as he 
well remembered to have feen. The frag- 
ments of true hiftory which the fame poet 
has related, are to be referred wholly td me- 
mory ; imagination was employed only in thtf 
introduction and application of them. In this 
manner, as a mafter-builder has his materials 
prepared by inferiour workmen, or as a hi£« 
tory painter ia provided with his colours by 
the labour of others, fo the faculty of inven- 
tion often receives the entire ideas which it 

H 2 exhibits, 
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exhibits, from the inferiour faculties, and 
employs itfelf only in applying and arrange- 
ing them. Hence it proceeds that poets of 
original genius always exprefs the manners 
of their own age, and the natural appear- 
ances which have occurred to themfelves. It 
was Homer's extenfive obfervation of men 
and things that fupplied him with fo immenfe 
a field of thought. The cuftoms of the age 
directed Spenfer, at leaft in part, to form his 
plan on allegorical adventures of chivalry (d) % 
and induced Taflb to found his poem on a 
holy war. Offian's imagery is fo different 
from what would be fuggefted by the prefent 
ftate of things, that a modern writer could 
fcarce bring himfelf to run into it, much lefs 
to preferve it uniformly, by the utmoft efforts 
of ftudy, or even by defigned imitation ; but 
it is perfectly agreeable to all that we can con- 
ceive of the face of nature and the ftate of 
fociety in the times when that author is fup- 
pofed to have lived. 

But even when imagination does not fug- 
ged conceptions which have been received 
entire from fenfe and memory, but creates 
fuch as are properly its own, it muft ftill not* 
withftanding derive from thefe fources, the 

{d) Warton's Qb/crvations on Spcnfcr, p. 21S. 
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ingredients of which it compounds them. 
The parts and members of its ideas have 
been conveyed feparately by the fenfes, and 
tiepofited in the memory, though fancy has 
united them in a manner in which they were 
never obferved to be combined. The power 
of fancy is fubje&ed to the fame limitation as 
our power over the natural world. Give it a 
ftock of fimple ideas, and it will produce art 
endlefs variety of complex notions : but as 
we can create no new fubftance, fo neither 
can we, except perhaps in a few very pecu- 
liar inftances, imagine the idea of a fimple 
quality, wjiich we have never had acfcefs to 
obferve. When & philofopher attempts a new 
experiment, he only places bodies already 
known, in a fituation in which thefe bodies 
never were obferved, but of which he has an 
idea by having feen other bodies placed in 
that or a like relation; and if he be able, 
previous to a&ual trial, to guefs what appear-' 
ances the experiment will difclofe, the ability* 
arifes only from his remembering the refult of, 
another experiment in fome meafure fimilar 
to the prefent. The boldeft fi&ions of the 
poets, which leaft refemble any thing in na- 
ture, are yet compofed of parts which really 
«xift ia nature- When Homer formed the 

H 3 idea 
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idea of Chimera* he only joined into one ani- 
mal, parts which belonged to different ani- 
mals ; the head of a lion, the body of a goat, 
and the tail of a ferpent (i). Phidias is faid 
to have formed his celebrated ftatue of Jupiter, 
merely by the force of his imagination, from 
Homer's defcription of that deity (/)• Yet 
flill he only varied a little the ordinary fea- 
tures of a man. Even thofe painter? who 
have been moft celebrated for invention, have 
generally fatisfied themielves with inventing 
the adtion, and have derived the particular 
figures and their attitudes from obfervatioa 
of feveral individuals, and fometimes even 
from the imitation of one individual. 

Indeed though it were poffible for fancy 
to create ideas wholly unlike to thofe things 
which men have accefs to obferve, the attempt 
would prove entirely ufelefs. The artift 
might amufe himfelf with the forms of his 
own creation, but they would produce no 
effed either on the tafte or on the paffions of 

ix»f. v. 181. 

VaTOfxtnt wfoi ri vafefiwypa pitou irotnow n)v nx6ta Toy Ai0f> gr\ 
fyo; rr,9 'Opnfcv h' ivSt uctcSmhu vwrw* 
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others* Men can be touched only by ideas 
which they are able readily to conceive ; and 
they can conceive only thofe ideas, the mem- 
bers of which fenfe has already depofited in 
the memory. On this account we find it dif- 
ficult to enter into manners very different, 
from our own. The refinement to which 
we are accuftomed in modern times, renders 
the fimplicity of manners which Homer attri- 
butes to his heroes, an objed of furprifij. 
That fimplicity of manners prevailed in his 
time, and prevented his contemporaries from 
affixing an idea of meannefs to many a&ions 
and appearances in common life, from which 
he derives companions to illuftrate the fu- 
blimeft obje&s . But modern luxury has raifed 
the polite into a fphere fo diftinft from what . 
is termed low life, that we rauft put a fort of 
force upon our minds, in order to feparate 
ideas of meannefs from fuch things as can 
now occur only in a (hepherd's cottage or a 
country village. Critics more delkate than 
judicious, are fo entirely under the influence 
of this prejudice, that they ftigmatife the paf- 
fages of ancient authors which refer to cus- 
toms very different from thofe of the prefent 

a 5 Ci 
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Memory affifts genius in another refpeCb- 
To recolleCt inftead of inventing, ftiows a de- 
feat of genius ; but it were faulty to be fo 
intent upon invention, as ftudioufly to avoid 
recollection on all occafions. If we lofe fight 
altogether of the beaten road of memory, wc 
fhall be in danger of miffiog our way in the 
winding paths of imagination. So bold an 
adventurer will come at laft to regions inha- 
bited only by monfters. It is not fufficient 
for rendering a production natural, that its 
feparate parts be copied from real things j 
the order and connexions of the real things 
muft likewife be in fome meafure imitated. 
If the parts of a work be put in a fituation 
totally unlike to that which correfponding 
objefts in nature poflefs, it will give the fame 
kind of difguft as if the parts themfelves had 
been perfectly fantafticah If a philofopher 
fhould deduce any phenomenon from a known 
caufe, by a procefs oppofite to what we have 
obferved in fimilar cafes, we would fufpeS 
for this very reafon, that his explication were 
rather a whimfical hypothefis, than a lcgitin 
mate inveftigation, anil we would readily 
pronounce that his imagination might have 
\>^en corre&ed by his memory, and led into a 
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much jufter train of thinking. If a number 
of events natural in themfelves, were com- 
bined in the adkion of a poem fo as to fucceed 
one another in an order and by relations per- 
fectly diffimilar to every feries which hiftory 
or our own obfervatioti had exhibited, we 
pould not but be difgufted with this deviation 
from what memory informs us is the reality 
of things. The courfe of nature is fo fteddy 
and regular, that a certain analogy runs thro* 
all the parts of it. Whenever any feries of 
events is exhibited to the mind, memory re- 
polle&s fome other part of the courfe of na- 
ture ; and if the ordinary analogy be want- 
ing, that feries is pronounced unnatural and 
improbable. On this account, even in cafes 
where the greateft latitude is allowed to in- 
vention, care muft be taken that the offspring 
of genius bear fome refemblance to the por- 
trait of nature, which memory retains ; and 
this refemblance cannot be produced unlefs 
memory is confulted while genius exerts 
itfelf, and- this latter faculty in this manner 
vouchfafes to take its model from the former. 
This is the foundation of Horace's rule : 

Fi£U voluptatis caufa fint proxima veris : 

}SFe, quodcunque volet, pofcat fibi fabula credi (f ), 

{g) Art Pott. v. 338. 
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la a word. Genius is often led to its inven- 
tions by a train of ideas fuggefted to it by a 
fimilar train which memory retains, and it 
is only the remembrance of the latter that 
enables judgment to determine concerning the 
jufinefs of the former. 
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PART II. 

Of the general Sources of the Varieties 
of Genius. 

GENIUS always arifes from thofe prin- 
ciples of the human mind which we 
have pointed out ; but it derives confiderable 
diverfities of form from the different modifi- 
cations of thefe principles. Imagination be- 
ing that faculty which is the immediate fource 
of genius, we mult fearch for the origin of 
the varieties of genius, chiefly in the feveral 
modifications of which imagination is fufcep- 
tible. But becaufe imagination is attended 
and affifted in all the exertions of genius, by 
other faculties, without the co-operation of 
which its effects would be extremely imper* 
fe#, fome of the varieties of genius are no 
doubt partly owing to the peculiar force or 
modification of thefe other faculties. On this 
account, an examination of the different 
forms which all the powers combined in per- 
left genius affume, and of the different laws 
by which they are guided, will bfe neceflary, 
in order to prepare us for an inveftigation of 
the different kinds of genius* 

SECT, 
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SECT. I. 

Of the Sources of the Varieties of Genius in the 
Imagination; particularly of the Qualities 
of Ideas tvhich produce A/Jvciation. 

IT has been remarked already, that imagi- 
nation produces genius chiefly by the 
tendency which it has to aflbciate different 
perceptions, fo that one of them being pre- 
fent, it may introduce others to our view 
withotit our being confcious of any defign or 
our needing any effort to call them" up. This 
tendency of imagination has been often taken 
notice of. Some late philofophers have ob- 
fferved that imagination does not aft at ran- 
dom in aflbciating ideas, and have, with con^ 
fiderable fuccefs, traced out the laws by which 
it is governed, or afcertained thofe- qualities 
of ideas, and thofe relations fubfifting between 
ideas, which fit them for being aflbciated or 
for introducing each other into the mind (a). 
In examining this fubjedt, fo far as is neceffary 
for unfolding the principle* of genius, I {hall 
not fcrupuloufly avoid repeating what has 

(a) See Treat i/e en Human Nature, vol. L part I. fe&, 4. 
JLUmtnts of Critiafm, chap. 1 * 
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been obferved by others ; but (hall endeavour 
to throw all that occurs, into that form which 
will be moil fubfervient to the particular pur- 
pofe which I have in view. 

In fearching for the laws of affociation, it 
is natural to inquire* firft, what are the qua- 
lities or relations of ideas themfelves, which 
fit them for being affociated ; and next, whe- 
ther there be any principles in the human 
conftitution, which affeG: the affociation of 
ideas, fo as to make fome to unite more rea- 
dily than others which yet are equally poffeff* 
ed of the aflbciating qualities or relations. 

Among thofe qualities or relations of 
ideas, which fit them for being affociated, 
there is an obvious diftin&ion : fome of 
them KTtJimpky others are compounded, Thq 
fimple principles of affociation may be re- 
duced to three, refemblance, contrariety ', and 
•vicinity. 

Perceptions may refemble one another 
in different manners, and in very different 
degrees ; but whenever they at all refemble, 
one of them being prefent to the mind, will 
naturally tranfport it to the conception of the 
other. When we Jook at a pifture, we are 
naturally led by refemblance, to think of the 
perfon whom the picture reprefents. Per- 
ceiving 
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cciving any individual, we naturally think of 
any other individual of the fame fpecies, with 
which we happen to be acquainted. The 
mention of any phenomenon or event, rea- 
dily brings into our view another phenome- 
non or event fimilar in its caufe, its nature, 
<s circumftances, or its confequences. " Ic 
41 hath been obferved, fays Lord Verulam {b)+ 
" by the ancients, that fait water will diflblve 
* fait put into it, in left time than frefh wa- 
" ter will diflblve it.— Try it with fugar put 
4< into water formerly fugared, and into other 
" water unfugared.*' Here one fa& fuggcffo 
an analogous or fimilar trial. Shakefpear 
reprefents Northumberland as guided by this 
aflcciating quality, when he faw Morton 
come in hafte from the battle where his fon 
had been engaged, pale, trembling, agitated, 
at a lofs what to fay ; and reprefents hita very 
naturally as led by this occafion to think of a 
Kke event : 

Thou trembleft, and the whitenefs in thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
Ev'n fuch a man, fo faint, fo fpiritlefs, 
So dull, £o dead in look, fo woe-be-gone, 
Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was burn'df 

(J) Sjfoa Sjharum, Cent. 9, Exp# 83, 

But 
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But Priam found the fire, ere he hir tongue; 
And I my Piercy's death, ere thou report'ft it (r). 

Any one quality or circumftance common to 
two perceptions, forms a refemWance between 
them, fufficient to conne£t them in the ima- 
gination: it is generally fuch an imperfeft 
refemblance as this, that fuggefts fimilitudes 
and images (d). 

Contrariety is a word commonly ufed 
with confiderable latitude. There are fome 
perceptions which do not readily introduce 
their contraries : but in very many inftance* 
a perception does fuggeft another which ia in 
fome fenfe contrary to it ; and therefore con* 
trariety may juftly be confidered as a princi- 
ple of aflbciatkm. " The fun-beams, fays 
4i Verulam (e\ do turn wine into vinegar; 
u but ifj«. Whether they would not fweeten 
•• verjuice ?" In this cafe, one effect of the 
fun-beams leads him to conceive a contrary 
cfFed: in a contrary fubjeft. When light is 
perceived, it does not eafily fuggeft the idea 
of darknefs ; but the perception of darknefs 
very quickly fuggefts the idea of light. In 

(*) Second part of Htnry IV. a& i. fcenc 3. 

(/) Non enim res tota toti rei necefle eft finrilli fit, fed 
id ip&Jft> ad qnod confemur, fintiitudiaeifr habeat oportet* 
Mfitren. lib. iv. 

(#) Inquifitio de Calore etFrigpr* 

health 
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health we are not ready to think of ficknefs $ 
but ficknefs forcibly introduced* the idea of 
health* When we feel cold, we very natu- 
rally think of heat, and of the pleafure of thofe 
who enjoy it. When we are warm and com- 
fortably lodged in a ftormy night, it is not 
uncommon to reflect with pity on the oppo- 
fite condition of thofe who are abroad : here 
however the aflbeiation is affifted by, and is 
perhaps chiefly owing to the perception of the 
ftorm, fuggefting ideas of its effects. Re- 
markable dangers or diftreffes in which a per- 
fon has fome time been involved, dwell on 
his imagination, and are brought into his 
view by every thing of an oppofite nature, in 
his after fitiiation. A perfon raifed fuddenly 
to profperity, riches, or power, will fome- 
trmes find his former poverty, meannefs, or 
obfeurity forcing itfelf into his thoughts; and 
they will much oftner be fuggefted to fpe&a* 
tors, by the view of his prefent elevation. A 
perfon fallen into adverlity of any kind, will 
find himfelf ftill more ftrongly difpofed to 
recoiled the profperity which preceded it; 
the imagination of a fpedtator alfo is naturally 
led to the thought of this. Old men opprefTed 
with infirmities, and become incapable of 
enjoyment, naturally dwell on the ftrength, 
5 the 
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the a&ivity, and the pleafures of their youth. 
A monarch groaning under the cares of go- 
vernment, and kept awake by his difejuietude, 
wjll readily think 09 tlje eafe of t,he peasant, 
and reflect, 

How xavxj thoufajisU of my pooreft fubje&s 
Are at this hour sfleep !— {/) 

The reflexion is fuggefted by a twofold con- 
trariety, that* between the meannefs of the 
fubjeft and the elevation of the king, and 
that between the eafe of the former and the 
reftleflhefs of the latter. A perfon's difpofi- 
tion or conduct at one time, will put us in 
mind of a contrary difpofition which he has 
pofleffed, or of a contrary condu<fl which he, 
has purfued, at another time. Friendship be- 
tween perfons who have been reconciled, na- 
turally puts us in mind of their former en- 
mity. Enmity arifing between old friends, 
fuggefts the idea of their intimacy in times 
paft. Shakefpear introduces King Henry as 
faying, when he heard of Northumberland's 
rebellion, 

*Tis not ten years fince Richard and Northum- 
berland 
Did feaft together ; and in two years after 

V 

(/) Second Part of /farrji IV. afl 3. fcenc 1. 

I Were 
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Were they at wars : it is but eight years fince 
This Piercy was the man neareft my foul, 
Who like a brother toil'd in my affairs, 
And laid his love and life under my foot ; 
Yea, for my fake, fev'n to the eyes of Richard, 
Gave him defiance, (g) 

In like manner any fpecies of behaviour in one 
perfon, will fometimes fuggeft contrary or 
very different conduit in another. Thus 
King Henry, on hearing the- exploits of 
young Piercy, naturally fays, 

Yea there thou mak'ft me fad, and mak'ft me fih 
In envy that my Lord Northumberland 
Should be the father of fo bleft a fon, 
A fon who is the theme of honour's tongue, 
Amongft a grove the very ftraighteft plant, 
Who is fweet fortune's minion and her pride ; 
Whilft I by looking on* the praife of him, 
See riot and diflionour ftain the brow 
Of my young Harry. ■ (b) 

The fame poet furnifhes us with a compli- 
cated example of the influence of contrariety 
in fuggefting ideas, in a paflage of Clifford's 
fpeech to Henry VI. York*s ambitious care 
of his fon, fuggefts the King's faulty indif- 
ference about his fon ; and this again fug- 
gefts the care of brute creatures about their 

(g) Second part of Htnry IV, aft 3. fcenc 2. 
(b) Firftpart of HtiuyYV. aft 1. fecne I. 

offspring, 
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offspring, their irrational nature forming at 
the fame time another contraft between them 
and a human being : 

He but a Duke, would have his fori a King, 

And raife his iffue like a loving (ire ; 

Thou being a King, bleft with a goodly fon> , 

Did'ft yield confent to difinherit him % 

Which argiied thee a moft unloving father. 

Unreafonable creatures feed their young, 

i^nd though man's face be fearful to their eyes, 

Yet in protedfcion of their tender ones 

Who hath not feen them (even with thdfe wings 

Which fometirfies they have us'd with fearful 

flight) 
Make war with him who climb'd into their neft, 
OfPring their own lives in their young's de- 
fence ? (1) 

Here two birds uling their wings for repelling 
danger, fuggefts to the poet the oppofite pur- 
pofe of flying from danger, for which they 
commonly employ them. Thus many per- 
ceptions naturally introduce fuch others as 
are in fome fenfe contrary to them. Indeed 
fo much does contrariety influence the train 
of our ideas, that a . great part of common 
converfation, efpecially that of old men, con- 
fifts in remarking the changes, viciflitudes, 

(0 Third part of Htnry VI. a8 2, fcene 3. 

I 2 and 
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and reverfes which they have had occafioh t<J 
Obferve in peHbns arid ih things. 

Vicinity is likewife a principle of aflfo- 
ciation among ideas* The conception of any 
objedk naturally carries the thought tt> the idea 
of another object which Was conne&ed whB it 
either in place or in time. Mention one 
houfe in a city, or one feat in a country with 
which we are acquainted, we ^naturally think 
and talk of others adjacent ; and frequently 
when we are' not acquainted with them, we 
even make an effort to imagine thenf. Bring 
us to a place where we have formerly been, 
or only {peak of it, immediately ideas of per- 
fons whom we have feen, of conventions m 
which we have been engaged, of a&ion* 
which we have done, or of fcenes which we 
have witneffed, in that place or near it, croud 
into our mind. 

Nemo libenter recolit,' qui tefrt locmn (*)♦ 

If any event be mentioned, the mind very 
naturally fets out from it, and goes on recol- 
lecting a whole feries of fucceffive events. 
Nothing is more common than for an hifto- 
rian to introduce the relation of an event no- 
wife related to his fubjeft, with this obferva- 

(i) Ph^dr. lib. L fab. i£. 
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lion, that it happen^ fa the place or ^out 
tlic time of which b? is wj; jtnyg. 77?? pro- 
lixity of circujpft*flt#l qn4 involved ftoryr 
tetyers often arifes wja^Uy from this, that 
they croud ifltMhei? parntfiofy a njultitiide 
of ci|-«iinlfeace§ wbjici) hjtve no cohesion 
lyitji the tjijrf^d qf it, buj haye happened to 
be contiguous in place or in time to fame 
particu&ur incidents, ajid are continually fug- 
gefted to the fpe^ker, by means of this rela- 
tion i c £ gentleman," f^ys one of the' 
authors of the Spectator, a whom I had the 
u bpptpur to be iq company with the other 
" ijlay, upon foine occafion th^t he w^s pleaf- 
" ed to take, faid, he remembered a very 
" pirctty repartee mjtde by a very witty man 
£i in King Charles's time upon the like occa- 
" fioh. I nemember, fcid he, ipuch about 
44 the tio*e of OatesVplot, that a cowfin- 
** german ?nd I were at .rt\e Bear in Holburn, 
*? — Jack Thomfon ,was there, — I am fure it 
*.' was fpoken fomewhere thereabouts, for we 
iC draiik a bqttle in that neighbourhood every 
u evening (/)." The occafion of the ftpry is 
fuggeft^d by -meatus of refemblance; all the 
circum^nces of the #ory yrhich ye have 
teanfcjrjl^, gre &ggeftedogly.by vicinity. 

^JQiSe&CTAXQ*, No. Ij8. 

I 3 There 
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There are other qualities or relations of a 
compound nature, which fit ideas for being 
aflbciated and for introducing one another. 
They are produced by the union of the fimple 
relations already mentioned, with one another 
or with other circumftances. Such are co- 
exijlence> the relation of caufe and effeti, and 
order, 

When qualities are co-exiftent in any ob- 
jed, they are conceived by the mind as own 
neded both in time and in place, and this 
connexion is regarded as conftant and per- 
manent. Thefe relations of the parts have fo 
great influence on the mind, and conned the 
ideas of the parts fo ftrongly in the imagina- 
tion, that we conceive them all with almoft 
as great facility as we could conceive any one 
of them. On this account we beftow unity 
on the whole colledion, and confider them alt 
as making but one perception. We have fo 
ftyong a propenfity to this, that it cofts us 
fome trouble to analyfe a complex perception 
into its parts ; and' indeed this is feldom at- 
tempted' by the generality of mankind, A 
number of diftind perceptions being thus 
united, by co-exiftence, in the imagination, 
any one of them occurring to the mind, fug-? 
gefts the reft. If we fmell any fruit at a dif* 

tance^ 
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tance, we immediately conceive its colour, 
fliape, and ufte. If we fliould find one wheel 
of a watch, or one part of a machine in a 
dpfert, it woijld call \ip (he idea of the ma* 
chine to which it belongs. 

The. .relation of paufe and efFed, which 
ljkewife fits ideas for being aflbciated, is a 
compound relation : it includes conjunction in 
place, for the caufe is always conceived as 
contiguous to its effed ; it includes conjunc- 
tion in time, for the caufe is always prior to 
the efFed ; and the caufe is always fuppofed 
to exert power or energy in producing the 
efFed, or at leaft to have foqaehow a fitnefs to 
produce it, fo that the . efFed has a depend- 
ence upon that caufe (m). The conception of 
a caufe naturally leads ui to think of the 
efFed"; and the conception of an effect as na- 
turally conveys our thought to the idea of 
the caufe. The fight of a wound leads us 
immediately to conceive both the pain which 
it occafions, and the weapon by which it was 
produced. Thinking of any perfon, we na- 
turally recoiled fome adion of which he was 
the author. Thinking of any tranfadion, we 

(m) Caufa autem ea eft, qua id efficit, cujus eft caufa, ut 
▼ulnus, mortis ; cruditaa, morbi ; ignis, ardoris. Itaque non 
£c caufa intelligi debet, ut, quod cuique antecedat, id ei 
caufa fit, fed quod cuique efficienter antecedat. Cic. deFato. 
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naturally recalled the perfona who Were coin 
cerhed ra fo and eVen reflte& ion othfcr ptifa ~ 
of their behaviour. Thd prefence dr thfc rtied^ 
tion of the fo» of a friend, naturally ititro- 
duces the idea of the fathfer. 

It was remarked formerly that in evtry 
work of genius, all the parts are conne&ed 
With the defign, and that ihe ftrength of that 
iffociating principle by which they ate con- 
nected with it, produces regularity of imagi-? 
nation. We may now obferve that this con- 
nexion which fubfifts between the parts and 
the defign, and in general the connexion be- 
tween all means and their end, is a fpfecies of 
the relation of caufe and effedt. Every part 
of a regular work, both in fcience and in the 
arts, either immediately promotes the defigni 
or* is fubfervient to fome other part which 
promotes it, ^ When a perfon has a diftind 
view, and a ftrong and fteddy perception off 
the defign, it will lead him to conceive all the 
fubordinate ends which muft be attained in 
prder to accomplifli the main defign, and 
which, in refpedt of it, are means or imme- 
diate caufes. Each of thefe fubordinate ends 
will fuggeft the me^ns by which it may be 
pfFeded, keeping the ultimate defign at the 
fame tjmp constantly in view* Thus, by the 
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fimbriating force of caufe and effed, the whole 
dttt'-lines of the work will be at once prefented 
t» the mind ; and partly by means of thii 
relation, and partly by means of other rela- 
tions, they will introduce all the conceptions 
wfekh are requifite for finifhing it. What* 
ever txtaception is introduced, firft the fubor- 
dmate ends, and next, by their influence, 
the ultimate end will recur to the thought, 
and difpofe us either to adopt the conception 
lis fuhable, or to reject it as unferviceable* 
When a perfon has a lively and conftant view 
of the end of a work, h will produce an ha~ 
tftual fenfe that he is in feaxch of means fit 
to promote that end, though perhaps he does 
not often explicitly refle& upon k t The 
fenfe of this will keep his imagination in a 
preparation and diipbfition for being peculi- 
arly affe&ed with the relation between the 
means and the end. ' In confequence of this* 
not only does the end fuggeft the natural 
means of promoting it, but moreover what- 
ever idea almoft occurs to the mind, the per- 
fon has a tendency to view it on all fides, on 
purpofe to fee whether it can in anyway con- 
tribute to that end, the perception of which 
dwells continually on his imagination. The 
eflfegfs of £ ftropg affpeiatipn of the defign, 
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were formerly pointed out ; the obfervations 
now made, explain what this affociation of 
the defign is, and how it is fitted for produ- 
cing thefe effedts. 

Order evidently produces a ftrong con-* 
nexion between ideas, and gives one great 
power to introduce others. 1% is a com- 
pounded relation which may take place either 
between the parts of the fame thing or be-» 
tween different things. Order arifes from 
things being united pr placed together, ac- 
cording as they are more clofely related. 
When the parts of a machine are properly 
combined, they have order ; if they be eithe? 
laid in a heap, or any of them mifplaced, the 
order is deftroypd. In a regular treatife oq 
any fubjed, order is preferved through th^ 
whole ; in a fet of aphorifms there is no order, 
In the former cafe, one part very readily 
fuggefts the reft ; in the latter, it is not fo. 
It is this principle of order that gives the parts 
pf any f-egular fyftem a peculiar power tQ 
fuggeft ide^s both of the other parts and of 
the whole. By means pf it, the parts of aq 
edifice have a ftri&er union ip the imaginl- 
tion, than the parts of a heap of ftones ; the 
parts of a plant or of an animal body in their 
united ftate, are more clofely afTociated>thai\ 

they 
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they would be if they were difunited and yet 
huddled into a narrower compafs. By means 
of the fame principle, an etfent will fuggeft 
another on which it had an influence, much 
more eafily than one with whiph it had no 
connexion, though contemporary or immedir 
ately fiicceffiveu We run with great facility 
pver a train of perceptions in order ; but if 
we negleft their order, the mind finds great 
difficulty in palling from one of them to tlje 
pthers. 

All the relations pf ideas, which fit them 
for being affociated, are reducible Jo thofe 
that have been mentioned. We often ima- 
gine that fome pf thefe relations beloqg to 
ideas to which they dp not belong .* but in 
this cafe, as we are not fepfible of our mis- 
take, they produce, though they be merely 
imaginary, a? ftrqng affociation as if they ha4 
been real, 

Before we finifh tjii$ part pf the fubjeft, 
it will not be improper to obferve, That thefe 
feveral relations or qualities of ideas operate 
upon the imagination in an inftin&iye or me- . 
chanical way, that is, without our refle&ing 
that they belong to the ideas. When one 
idea has fuggefted another, we difcover on 
Gomp^ring them, that they do, for inftance, 
5 refemblq 
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rcfemble each other : but it was not a pre- 
vious perception of their referaUance that 
made the one to fuggeft the other ; it (ug~ 
gefted it inftin&ively without our perceiving 
at the time, how or wherefore it fuggefted it. 
Hence, though affociation of ail the kinds 
that have been mentioned, i» natural to all 
men, yet every man is fo far from knowing 
diftin&ly the qualities and relations of ideas 
which produce aflbciation, that the enumera- 
tion of them is but a recent difcovery among 
philofophers themfelves. Before two percep- 
tions can be compared, they muft be both 
prefent to the mind ; but except it happen 
that both are exhibited together by fenfe or 
memory, one of them becomes prefent to the 
mind only by' its beiflg fuggefted* by the 
other, by means of fome of tfie relations 
which fubfift between them, operating mecha- 
nically on the imagination. In moft cafes 
indeed, the relations of the ideas have been 
often perceived; and the oftener they have 
been attended to, and the more diftinftly they 
are apprehended, the more ftrongly will the 
ideas be aflbciated and the more readily will 
one of them fuggeft the other. Imaginary, 
groundlefs, and unnatural aflbciations of ideas, 
always prefuppofe an opinion, though a Jalfe 
6 opinion, 
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opinion* fomehow imbibed of their being re- 
lated; but after this opinion it formed, the 
fiippofed connexion operates on the imagina- 
tion, mechanically* add without our refle&Uig 
on its wigibal foundation. In the fame me- 
chanical manner the real relations of ideas, 
even fuch as have be6n moft frequently re* 
fle&ed upon, ad oh the imagination in fug* 
gelling ofte another) the previous compart 
fons of the ideas, and perceptions of their 
relations* are only caufes Which contribute to 
their ading with the greater force. 

SECT. II. 
Of the Influence of Habit on Affectation. 

WE fhatt next enquire, What other 
principles there are in the human 
conftiturion, which affedt the aflbciation of 
ideas fo as to make fome to unite more readily 
than others, equally pofleffed of the aflbciating 
qualities or relations juft now enumerated. 
There are two principles of this kind, whofe 
influence is vety evident ; habit L , and the paf- 
fidtts. Any prefent perception introduces 
fuch ideas delated to it, as we have been ac- 
ctfftomed to, and fuch as are congruous to 
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the paflion which influences us at the time, 
much more readily than others which are 
equally related to that perception. Both thefe 
principles not only affed: in this manner the 
introduction of ideas which are aflbciated by 
means of relations fubfifting between them, 
but are likewife themfelves diftintt and fepa- 
rate caufes of affociation : habit, or a prefent 
paflion, often fuggefts trains of ideas which 
derive their connexion, not from their rela- 
tion to one another, but chiefly from their 
congruity to the habit or the paflion. 
. When we confider habit as determining 
fome related ideas to be more readily aflbciat- 
ed than others equally related, its effe&s are 
chiefly the three following. 

First, An idea which cuftom has render- 
ed familiar to us, will be more eafily intro- 
duced by any prefent perception, than an- 
other idea which is equally related to that 
perception, but which we are little accuftomed 
to think upon. This efFe<3; of habit is very 
confpicuous, not only in common life, but 
likewife in all works of genius* It was re- 
marked before, that perfons in the habits of 
the modern religious orders are introduced 
into maqy pi&ures reprefenting parts of the 
, gofpel hiftory, and that a very little exercife 
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of judgment would have direded the painter 
to reject this abfurdity as foon as it came into 
his tfc&tjghts : but glaring as the abfurdity is, 
it is by no means furprifing that it fhould 
come into the thoughts of a popifh painter* 
He is fo much accuftomed to fee the religious 
of his church, and they are fo invariably 
bearing a part in every adion of a facred na- 
ture, of which he can be a fpedator, that ha- 
bit can fcarce fail to bring them into his 
view, whenever the fubjed of his work has 
any the flighted relation to them. There are 
fome objeds and appearances of objeds in 
nature, open and obvious to the obfervatioijt 
of all, and therefore rendered by cuftom fa- 
miliar to all. Thefe objeds and appearances 
fupply the fimilitudgs and images which have 
been* mod early appropriated, and moft fre- 
quently ufed by poets and orators. The rea- 
fon is plain ; jbecaufe refemblance and habit 
united their force in fuggefting them, they 
occurred more readily than images which 
were fuggefted by refemblance alone. When 
a writer abounds in images of this kind, and 
in them only, we are apt to pronounce with- 
out helitation, that he is a mere imitator. 
But this judgment is too hafty: the fame 
caufe which has rendered thefe images trite 
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and common, will always make a perfon of 
indifferent genius to run into them, even 
witbout imitation. Images from objcfcfc ami 
appearances which are not very commoti, can- 
not be fuggefted to a perfon, except his ima- 
gination be lively, fo that the affociating 
principle of refemWance be vigorous enough 
to introduce them without any affiftancc from 
habit ; and therefore a perfon who has a weak 
imagination, is almoft necefiarily confined to 
images taken from things whole familiarity 
ha6 made them already occur to many. Thus 
the mod common defed of genius ift poets 
and orators, is aftriking inftanceof the power 
which habit has to affift the operation of the 
ftflbciating qualities of ideas. Its power is 
Kkewife evident in authors and artifts of the 
.greafieft genius. A painter of real genius wilt 
always xeprefent, and a poet of real gedius 
will always draw his images from that ftate 
and face of nature which occurs in the places 
he is acquainted with, and thofe objeds and 
appearances which he himielf has had occafion 
to obferve ; and by this means he often di£- 
tragui&es himfelf from imitators, who not 
having genius fufficient for obferving the 
jjwat original, Nature, the real appearances 
of things exhibited to themfelves, defcribc 
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them as they have been already defcribed by 
others in fituations totally different. But in 
thefe imitators too, the force of cuftom in 
facilitating the introduction of ideas, is ob-* 
fervable : they have often attended to the de-* 
fcriptions of others, they have fddom been 
ftruck with the originals in Nature } by this 
means the reprefentations of others ate more 
familiar to them than any images of theit 
own; ahd that is the reafoh why they more 
teadily occuf to them. 

When a peffon is intfeiit oh a particular 
ftudy> or ifaedi taring any work of gehius* 
when irt confluence of this his thoughts 
cuftomarily dwell upon it, every thing that 
occurs to him in reading, in converfatioh or 
in life, immediately brings his prefent work 
Or ftudy into his view, and fet§ him oh think-* 
ihg, whethef, and in what mannfcr, it may 
be accommodated to that Work or ftudy, and 
rendered ufeful in them. Had the fame thing 
dcchrted to a perfon engaged in a different 
furfuit, it would have led him, by the famfe 
principle, to apply it to a quite dHFetent pur- 
J)ofe. The example that Was laft produced* 
ftiggefts an illuftratioh of this remark. An 
ingenious modern critic being employed ia 
afcertaining the marks of imitation, took no* 
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^ice that fojne of the Engliflx poets ejefc^ibe; 
the Spring, not a,s they have obfei vfd it ut 
their owa climate* but as they haye been' ac-* 
cuftomed to fee it defeated by the poets of 
warmer regions* who painted what they ifealiy 
experienced : this, ia conformity to. the <Jefigo 
which occupied his thoughts, fijggeftqd to 
him one mark of imitation* c * Tbajt where the 
14 local peculiarities of Nature are to t# de- 
" fcribed* there an exa& confbraiity of the 
" matter will evince an imitation fa),'* Th# 
writer of this effay finding thia obfervalJpa in 
that ingenious critic, it occurred to. hip, tha£ 
it wight be applied in both its parts* for ex- 
emplifying the force of cuftom in promoting, 
the introdu£Uon of idea6 conne&edjby fome o£ 
the aflbciadng qualities. To a tbij;d perfbn ift 
might have fuggefted fomething tptally dif- 
ferent, but fuitable to the particular pqrpofe 
which happened to be moil familiar, to him at 
the time. 

Every profeffion or way of life renders a 
correfpondent fet of ideas familiar to a per- 
fon; and in consequence of this, the fame 
objeft frequently leads different pcrfofis ijato 
totally different tracks of thinking. A plant 
* which fuggefts an image or defcriptxon to a 

- {*) Hurp's Letttr t% Mr Waft* $ on th$ Marks *flmJ*tioK> 
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pott, wilt fcngalge the botanift m determining 
to what ctafc it belongs/ the chemift in think- 
ing of thte procefs by which it may be ana- 
lysed, aodt (be phyfician in confidering its? 
virtues as a medkifti. The view of the hea- 
vens in a fine evening will lead the thoughts 
of foe aftronoroer fa thte fyfteiw of the nni- 
verfe, wJH m!ake the painter conceive a land- 
fc&pe,< wirltfrrpply thepoetwirh Aoble imager 
rji and> engage the divine m a 1 train of 
religioutf meditation. Mention art event or 
telLarlfory in af mcttdom^miyrit wiN ftjggeft 
•ov perhaps evc&ry itadiridtnri of the coxh- 
p*«ry/ different thought* oif reflections ;» baft 
what it foggeflfc to eafehy wilt generally be 
fctaethtog wbkh hw own' Hibituaf cburfe of 
life or rf prefetrf accHlnt renders familiar to 
hiniv TelV the new* of a Battle,' of fpeafc of 
a perfoft who hat* feHen in ft ; the ladies ex- 
prefe their fympathy tfith the Tfrivesf or mo- 
thers' of the flaky; the itaerchiht tal&s notice 
imr what manner tracW i^ aflfe&ed by the war y 
the foicKcr ^pedks'df the? glory of dying in the 
field}' or refctetf 1 hfoown campaigns, exploit?* 
ahdr wouakls y the politician irtftru&s the com* 
pata^ draeefhing; dv* origin* of the war, the 
motived to it^ and tHer advantage or the loflfe* 
fcybederiv^fibm' ir; the fchdar recoUeaW 
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fome battle rendered famous by claffical de- 
fcription, or traces the revolutions in the art 
of war; and if there be a poet in the circle*, 
he will perhaps, inattentive to all that paflls, 
be employed in forming filently a lively con- 
cept ion of the fcene. 

- Jn all thefe inftances it is plain that cuftom 
gives great afliftance to any of the affociatin^ 
qualities with which it happens to co-operate, 
and makes them introduce an idea that is fa- 
miliar to us rather than another left familiar, 
though to this latter thefe qualities equally 
belong. Conceptions to which we are not 
accuftomed, are fhy to enter into the mind ; 
it requires a fort of force to bring them into 
view ; they muft have a very ftrong relation to 
the prefent perception before it be able to in- 
troduce them. But cuftom gives the ideas 
which it has rendered familiar, a tendency to 
occur ; they (land ready, as it were, to enter 
on the flighted occafion ; we have a ftrong 
propenfity to think of them ; any relation to 
the prefent objeft of thought, however weak, 
will be fufficient to introduce them j and a 
ftrong relation to it, will fuggeft them with 
the greateft eafe agd quicknefs. The difpofi- 
tion of our mind towards familiar ideas, is • 
thus analogous to our inclination towards our 
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acquaintance ; it is with a fort of relu&ance, 
or not withbut fome ceremony, that we go 
into the company of Grangers ; but we need 
fmall inducement to feek the company of an 
old friend ; we enter into it with perfeft eafe, 
nay cannot without difficulty be retrained 
from entering into it. 

Secondly, cuftom renders us more apt to 
be affe&ed Vith one of the aflbciating qualities 
than with others. We {hall have occafion to 
obferve afterwards, that by .the original con- 
ftitution of nature, the imagination is often 
more apt to be affe&ed with one of the aflb- 
ciating qualities than with the reft. This . 
natural propenfity may give occafion to a ha- 
bit of following chiefly one of them. But 
though the mind were by nature equally open 
to the influence of all the aflbciating qualities, 
yet various accidents may lead a perfon to be 
influenced for a considerable time together, 
by one aflbciating quality only, or by one 
much oftener than by others. Whenever 
this happens, a habit will be acquired of paf- 
fing from one perception to another, by 
means chiefly of that aflbciating quality ; and 
that habit once formed, will produce a pro- 
penfity to continue ftill to trace perceptions 
principally by that particular quality, or will. 
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add ftrength to the ptopenfity wfeifib was fa* 
rived from nature, Thi* obfcrvauon might 
be confirmed \>y a mu]titt|f!t of iaft*i»c«# 
Let a perfon whp has been much appHftqwei 
to mathematical ftudies, writp op the pwft 
fliffimijar fitf>je£fo fee xjftt Qitfy tjffpws h\f 
treatife as much as poffiljle into tfce ipatfeg? 

'matical form* but is d}fppfp4 \Q fe*k fw V*d 
conceive relations between fijf ifle^fjj ?ff?ra-* 
tying the mathen^atifal relations- If w^s pej* 
Jxaps, the habit of attending (o the ra^the- 
paatical fciences, th#t difpofed P$, Qaffe fft 
explain the foundation of morals, }n thp 
manner in which l\e has e&plaioft) it, ta 
place it in fitpef$ or copg^ily, find to 4*4*}£& 
that congruity from ab£n$; relations, inite*4 
of referring it to the ^onfti^utidp of pxan, op 
to the moral nature of GojL If a pejrfoii h^s 
confined his reading for a confiderahte time ta 
the works of poets, he will find a difppfitioq, 
efpeciaUy if bis own ftile be not ys{ perfe#ly 
formed, to write on every fijfct}e& in a figura-> 
tiveaad poetical manner. Ingene^, a^ppr- 
fon's manner of writing is formed iu a greqt 
degree, by the manner of thofq fiijthpfs whom 
he has been moft accijftampd to ftudy: h$ 
purfues his thoughts in the feme p^ths, $£? 
pofe* thejn bjr m^m 9f fwfat rd*t*o»$* a$4 
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even iiratoges hie gxprefitotts* without reflee- 
jtiori* upon the fame principle*, Thi6 obfer- 
vation is equally applicable to painters* and 
<artififc of every kind. 

But we need not multiply examples of the 
power of cuftom in difpofing us to follow one 
atibciating quality in preference to others; 
for many of thofe tf hich we hare produced 
under the former head, are appofite to our 
~p rafent purpfcfe. It is not only the familiarity 
of the ideas which are fukable to our fituatioa 
and manner of life, that renders them fit to 
be aflbciated with any prefent perception, but 
alfo their being conneded with that percepr 
tion by a relation which our fituation or man- 
ner of life has made familiar, and given us a 
habit of being affected by. When the fame 
obje& fuggefts different ideas to different per- 
fops, thefe ideas are fbmetimes conne&ed with 
that objeft by the fame relation; but gene* 
rally they are conne&ed with it by different 
relations, atid the idea fuggefted to a parties 
lar perfen, is fnch as bears that relation to 
the preient objedt, which he is by habit or 
otherwife moil prone to follow. By beftow* 
iag a very fmall degree of attention, this may 
be obferved in almoft all the examples already 
given of the force of cuftom in facilitating the 
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introduction of familiar ideas : I fhall point 
it out only in one of them. The fame plant, 
it was remarked, may fuggeft different ideas 
to perfons of different profeffions: it is by 
refemblance that it fuggefts an image to the 
poet, and : refemblance is the relation by which 
he is moft accuftomed to be affe&ed ; it is by 
the relation of caufe and effect that it fuggefts 
the confideration of its elements to the che~ 
mift, and of its virtues to the phyfician, and 
that is the relation which their ftudies render 
moft familiar to them. 

- Thus, if nature has given a perfon a pecu- 
liar pronenefs to follow fome one of the affo- 
dating relations, the impulfe of nature will 
gradually produce an habit of following that 
relation moft frequently ; and as fbon as that 
habit is produced, it will ftrengthen the natu- 
ral pronenefs : or if fuch a habit be produced 
by accidental caufes, it will of itfelf, without 
any afliftance from the natural conftitution of 
the mind, beget a fuitable propenfity. Rela- 
tions which we are accuftomed to follow in the 
train of our thoughts, are like roads with 
which we are acquainted, and in which we 
therefore purfue a journey without any con* 
C£rn? fcefit^tion, ordeviatioq, 
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It will not perhaps be fuperfiuous to re- 
mark farther, that it is not only long cuftom 
which produces this effeS : the fhorteft cuf- 
tom, fuch as cannot with propriety be faid to 
amount to a habit, is fufficient. When a per- 
fon has been occafionally, for ever fo fliort a 
time, affe&ed by one afibciating quality, he 
acquires a propenfity to continue to be affeft- 
ed by that quality. When one has been any- 
how led to ufe feveral images or fimilitudes in 
a compofition, he is prone for fome time to 
run into the fame figures. A metaphor once 
employed, gives a perfon a difpofition to pur- 
fue it, by means of which it is fometimes fo 
long continued as to produce an allegory. A 
few contrails or antithefes naturally :»id of 
courfe lead an author into more. An exam- 
ple formerly produced of afibcration by means 
of contrariety (£), affords a plain proof of thi 
influence of a very tranfient cuftom. 

Thirdly, Cuftom not only renders one 
afibciating quality more ready to affe& us, 
than other qualities; it likewife renders. the 
fame quality readier 'to operate on the imagi- 
nation after one particular manner than after 
another manner. We fhall hereafter have 

(£) The example from CUfior/i'i ipeech to Henry V(* 
p. 115, 
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occafion to Examine the different fofms which 
the fame afibciating quality affiants* or the 
different ways in which tc opeimto in i&tto^ 
during ideas. In general* it is evident that 
there are very different forms or Jpecjes of 
each of die aflbekting qualities ; -for inftsnefl, 
thiags refemblc one another in many different 
ways. Now one fort of refemblance may be 
a powerful principle of afibciation, to a par» 
ticular perfon on whom other forts of reira* 
tdance have very little influence; apd the 
propenfity of thfct perfon to fee affis&ed chieiy 
by thife one fort, often proceeds* *t leaft m 
fart, from his having acquired a habit of 
being afEpfted by it- An example formerly 
jnadetife of, may be applied for the iUnftra- 
lion of this. A plaot fuggefts an tradg£ to a 
poet, and leads a botamift to think of the cklfc 
Id which it belong* i it operate* oa th* ima- 
ginations of both* by rcftmhicmce \ o» the 
fact, by the reftmblanee of its general ap- 
pearance, or of feme of its particular quali- 
ties to a (ttftaet fufcge&j on the betoeift, fcy 
tbc esa& refci^Uknee of its p*rt$ to indm+ 
4uak of tjbf feme kind* But theie two forts 
of mfohbbme pw al«ioft as dtffetent from 
one another as refemblance is from vicinity : 
no two turns of imagination ate more unlike 
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(then that qf the poet end {hat of |h* natural 
buloHao. Both are in this ia|fen?e pfftOel 
by the refemblanee whiflb f he i4ea fuggefted. 
hear* to the pretent object i b»t the W5 of 
them is in nio degree affitftal by the per&nti- 
l»r fpeaies ef refemblaaee whjsh fdfrga the 
ather, Every ene aimoft of the aiJoewung 
qualities is capable of a# gr*a| variety *» re* 
femhlance, fclo« as a pe/fea ?My derive 
from nature, a propennjy to be iaflwencfed by 
any $f the afiockting qualitiea in enepartiettr 
kr way rather than in another way, & by 
his being aeeuftomed 10 be thn* influenced* 
that prapenfity viU be moreftfed, After the 
phfemtioas which have been already mede» 
little needs to be (aid for aoajirmation of this* 
It is as eafy to conceive how a perfian may 
acquire a habit of beiag affe&td. by an afTo- 
ciariog quaKfty in one pajFtteuJw ina&uer, as 
to conceive hour he may acquire a habit of 
being ajFe&ed by one quality more than by 
other* ; and tehjm it ha* bfltn proved that i& 
the latter cafe the habift begets a fcri&y if* . 
tracing idea* by. that oae quality to which a> 
neifon has beta a§euftome& it wift eafijy bo 
allowed that the habit rauft haw equal force, 
in dtfpoung us to a panicujajj mode of ajPToci-* 
ation by any quality. Td bscw 60 a former in- 

ftance, 
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ftance, there can be no doubt that it is partly 
by their cuftomary ftudies, as well as by the 
natural turn of their imaginations, that the 
poet and the botanift are led by the plant pre- 
fented to them, to ideas connected with it by 
very different forts of refemblance ; and that 
the chemift and the phyfician, though both 
influenced by the relation of caufe and effed* 
are yet influenced by very different fpecies of 
that relation, and led, one to think of the ele- 
ments of which the plant is compofed, and 
the other to trace its effefls on animal bodies. 
Both in fimilitude and in metaphor, the 
image is conne&ed with the fubje& by refem- 
blance ; but a perfon may be rendered by 
cuftom readier to exprefs himfelf in one of 
thefe figures than in the other. 
' It is a neceflary confequence of thefe effe&s 
of habit, that it frequently oppofes and over- 
balances the influence of the aflbciating qua- 
lities, A perception is prefent to the mind; 
one idea is very ftrongly conne&ed with it by 
refemblance^ or by fome other relation ; an- 
other idea is weakly related to it, but is ei- 
ther familiar to us, or is related by a tie or a 
.modification of a tie which we have been 
much accuftotned to follow : the relations of 
ideas would introduce the former, but cuftom 

often 
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dften overpowers them, and gains the pre- 
ference to the latter. Cuftom fometimes co- 
operates with relations ; and in that cafe it 
augments their force : but fometimes it coun- 
teracts them; and whenever it does fo, it 
weakens or totally deftroys their influence. 
By this means the mind is often prevented 
from purfuing a train of thought through 
the ftrongeft connexions, as it naturally would 
if it were not influenced by habit. This is 
the caufe of many tranfitions in authors and 
in converfation, which appear unnatural, and 
are unaccountable to thofe who have not the* 
fame habits. 

Hi thek to we have fuppofed the percep- 
tions which introduce one another, to be really' 
related by fome of the aflbciating qualities 
formerly enumerated, and have fhewn how 
habit aflifts or obftru&s the operation of thefe 
qualities, op in what ways it aflt&s the fuc*- 
ceflion of perceptions. But cuftom will like- 
wife produce an union between perceptions 
which • are not otherwife related. Though 
two perceptions have no natural bond of 
union, yet if they have happened t6 be pre- 
fented often together, one of them can fcarce 
ever appear afterwards without introducing 
the other. . In this cafe, as the connexion arifes 

wholly 
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wholly firora the force of habit? fo the degree 
of that connexion is in proportion to the 
ftrengch of th4 habit, or tor the ntfttber of io- 
fiancea in whioh the perception* have occurred 
together* Many exanarpkar of the power of 
cuftott to beget aa* aflfociatkm of idea** have 
been* often tafcea &6tke of :< but though the** 
wore ao> other* feftgftage akme wotdd be a 6i£- 
fickat proof of this* The words of any kw* 
goagr have ao natural connexion with ttar 
gerceptians which they exprefsv They owe 
their fignificaaon wholly to compaft; yet by 
cuftooa they acquire' £>• fir-m a connexion wkfr 
fentiments, that no fooner is a word in a 
known, language pronounced^ thai* it eaekea 
the idea which it has been ufedfor expreffingV 
and no {bones does a thought fta*t up ia the 
mind, tha* it foggefo a* word^eorreip&ndeiit 
to it* Cufiora has heftowoi upon them- at* 
indiflbluble connexion^ and theoaoft igno- 
rant fcarce imagine that they have any con- 
nexion except that' which coftom has be- 
flowed In language we perceive likewife r 
that the ftrength of the aflbciation is in pro- 
portico to the ftre*g*h of the' habit. If a 
flerfon be but hnperfedly accuAomed to a 
kogpagp* or have been, long, without the habit 
of ufing it, the words of that language* though 
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he be acquainted with them* do not, by being 
pronounced, fuggcft ft> quickly the. idea* fig- 
tyii»e4 by them* nor arc themfehea fo readily 
fuggefted* vibeo be wants to cxprefs his own 
feotinxents* a* the worda of a language t(* 
which he has been much and constantly ac- 
cuft<waed> A. pcrfon for fome tine fpeak* 
wiih hefitatioo, and uoderftaads with diffi- 
culty a foreign language* though he know* 
the word* that ace employed j hut he fpeaks 
his, notheff^tpogue readily* and. uoderfanda it 
vrith eafc (f }. These « iqarce auy perfon but 
itas< foiqe favourite words and phrafea* whichr 
coatiaually oecur bpthia bis,CQnver{aiiQja and 

6*) ^crtaBfo*e8aMiM 

the words of a language, being mutual,, it may perhaps be 
ttottfgftt* t6at *h*idea» jfttoil feggtfl tb*wo*k, and the werift 
t£* iffljtv w}th»jeo£ft} qnjqfcaeft a*4.eafc» . Knt,tki* ia not rite 
cafe. The transition frtmi the words to the ideas, is generally 
* erfoduA that Jkn cte itet:to to; wonts* A.pwfo^ 



who is learning a ftrange language* will be able to under Hand 
* ><Rairl*i 



a book or a converfation {* <RatT*ng«ag*46ng before he ( 
vjtfi* or foealfcif Epeu intone.'* nature tongue, one car rea- 
dily underitand what is written or fpoken in the beft and pro- 
pei*frterm* t though IcaatridUat have ufcd.tuefetens* for ex~ 
preffing the same idea* ; and many write or fpeak with difficulty, 
am hemation, who underftand what they read! or hear* widt 
psftft aaft* Thia. pttfeaed* from the fir A principle -which, we, 
nave eftabliflied concerning the influence ofcuftoin upon aflo- 
ci*tio0, and is a new iniatsce fox ca&firsaing and illaftmmgj 
that principle. The ideas are more familiar to us than the 
weed* ; they are often raifed by their proper objeds« or fun* 

Sited by other words ; they often make their appearance inr 
t mind* and are applied, te various purpofes, when thei 
names, of them are not thought upon ; and theix familiarity. 
majces them to be fnggefted readily. That' this is the true 
caufc, is confirmed by obferyiug. that where it does not take 
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in his writings, though there be many others 
in the language, equally fit for expreffing the 
fame thought. The former having by fome 
means or other been frequently ufed by him* 
and on that account become familiar to him, 
rufh into his irfirtd of their own accord, when- 
ever the idea to which they Correfpond, is 
prefent. But if at any time, difgufted with 
tlie frequency of thefe terms, he be defirous 
of diverfifying his ftile, it requires fome time 
and ftudied efforts to recoiled the fynonymous 
ttfrms that are lefs familiar to him, though he 
khows them perfe&ly well. They are but 
weakly connected by cuftom with his ideas, 
and therefore they come not quickly into his 
mind. Thus habit not only aflifts the aflbci- 
ating qualities in introducing ideas, but like-* 
wife itfelf unites ideas to which none of the 
affociating qualities belong. 

We may farther remark an efftd of habit 
on the imagination, different from both thefe* 
If a perfon has accuftomed himfelf to any 
particular objed or a&ion while he was em- 
ployed in purfuing a train of ideas, that ob- 

place, ideas are not fuggefted more readily than words are in 
ordinary cafes. When the ideas exprefTcd are fuch as we have 
been little accuftomed to attend to, a difcourfe or compofition 
is underflood' by us with difficulty, as well as when ideas are 
exprefled by unufual words : they are not familial to us, and 
therefore are not readily fuggefted. 
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je& or a£tion becomes abfolutely heceflary fbt 
his purfuing any train. Without it, ideas, 
though conne&ed by relations as ftfong as 
jpofliblfe, cannot introduce one another; by 
taeans of it, they are readily fuggefted : yet 
the accuftothed object or adion has no more 
connexion with any one train than with any 
other, nor feems capable of either affifting 
the relations which already unite the ideas, 
Or bellowing any new relation upon them. A 
perfon may by cuftom become unable to think 
or difcourfe of a fubje&, without keeping his 
eye fixt in a particular direction, or indulging 
himfelf in fome ufuai pofturfe or motion. De- 
prive fome perfons of a fnufif-box, imme- 
diately fancy is extinguilhed, and a regular 1 
or fluent fucfceflion of ideas can no longer 
take place* " I fat by an eminent ftory-teller 
u and politician/ 9 fays an ingenious writer j 
€< I obfervfed this gentlenian Mother day irt 
cc the midft of a ftofy diverted from it by 
fi looking at fomething at a diftance, and t 
" foftly hid his box. But he returns to his 
" tale, and looking for his boxy he cries, and 
" fo> Sir — Then when he fhould have taken 
u a pinch, ds I Hya* faying* fays he, — Has no 
u bodyfeen my box ? His friend befeeches him 
€< to finifh his narration : then he proceeds, 
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44 and fo, Sir> — Where can my box be? Then 
44 turning to me; Pray, Sir, did you fee my 
44 box ? Yes, Sir, faid I, I took it to fee how 
14 long you could live without it. He refumes 
44 his tale, and I took notice that his dulnefs 
(€ was much more regular and fluent thau 
c< before (J).' 9 " 1 remember," fays Mr. 
Addifon, ^ when I was a young man, and 
44 ufed to frequent Weftminfter-hall, there 
44 was a counfellor who never pleaded with- 
44 out a piece of pack-thread in his hand, 
** which he ufed to twift about a thumb or a 
44 finger, all the while he was fpeaking : the 
44 wags of thofe days ufed to call it the thread 
44 of his difcourfe, for he was not able to utter 
<c a word without it One of his clients, who 
44 was more merry than wife, ftole it from 
44 him one day in the midft of his pleading; 
44 but he had better have let it alone, for he 
« loft his caufe by his jeft (*).** The effect 
of habit in thefe inftances is very ftrange and 
unaccountable. The cuftom has no greater 
fitnefs for introducing any one fet of ideas 
than any other; the particular ideas which are 
introduced, have no fort of connexion with the 
circumftance which cuftom has rendered ne- 

(J) Tatli r, No. 35. 
{t) Sfbctator, No. 407. 
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ceffary for their introduction, and perhaps 
have never formerly been conjoined with it ; 
it feems to contribute to their introduction 
only by preventing an uneafinefs which would 
iodifpofe the mind for exerting its faculties. 

SECT. III. 
Of the tnjiiienct of the Paffions on AJfociation. 

TH E other principle in hurtiart nature, 
which has an influence ort the affili- 
ation of ideas, which either promotes the in- 
troduction of fuch as are linked together by 
fpme of the aflbciating qualities, or introdupes 
ideas unconnected with each other, merely by 
means of their relation to itfelf, is a prefect 
paffion. 

A passion in ftriCt propriety means only 
fuch an emotion as is produced by fome one 
particular caufe, and directed to fome one de- 
• terminate objeCt. There are feveral emotions, 
as remorfe, felf-approbation,\and the like, 
which may perhaps be reckoned fenfations 
rather than paflions : but our prefent defign 
: does not render it neceflary to attend to that 
diftin&ion. A paffion is fomething different 
from an habitual temper or turn of mind : the 

L 2 latter 
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latter may in fome inftattces have derived its* 
origin from the frequent returns or the long 
continuance of a particular paffion ; but once 
forftied, if fubfifts without the operation of 
any particular caufe, and without being fix* 
on any prectfe objeft, and produces a perma- 
nent propenfity to any fentknents or paffion^ 
which are congruous to it. Bat a paffion and 
an habitual temper have fo many things ia 
common, that we may without any incon- 
venience include both in the caufe of affoci- 
ation which we are now examining; it will 
be fufficient fo dtflinguiih them in particular 
inftances, when fuch fhall happen: to occur, 
in which their influence on the introdu£tioi* 
ef idea* is different) or in which they rut* 
nounter to one another. 

I* general, that the train of ideas fuggefted 
to the mind, has a very great dependence on? 
the paffions,: is obvious. Mention fome action* 
of a perfon whom we love j our love will fug- 
geft fuch circumftancesas tend to make us ap^ 
prove thefe a&ions. Mention the very fame 
actions to another who entertains refentment 
againft the perfon whp did them ; and hi* 
imagination will immediately clothe thdp 
with fuch circumftances as deftroy their njerit, 
or render them blameable. Let ub barely 
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think df any per foil : if we love hint, we rea- 
dily recollect and dwell upon the fair and 
worthy parte of his chafa&er; if we hate 
him, his wrong or fufpicious a&ions croud 
into our thoughts. The joyful heart runs 
€afily into a gay and pleafant train of think- 
ing, but does not naturally recoiled any thing 
that is gloomy, and inftantly rejects it if it be 
fuggefted by peculiar caufes. The obferva- 
tion holds of every emotion, paffion, ?tnd dif- 
pofition. 

It wiH be proper, however, to attempt a 
fuller explication of the manner in which the 
paflions influence the aflbciation of ideas. To 
underftand this, is of great importance in a 
theory of the varieties of genius ; for to give 
a juft reprefentation of the paflions, is one of 
the greateft efforts of genius ; and it can be 
accomplifhed only by following thofe paths 
into which the paflions naturally direft the 
thoughts. But the influence of the paflions 
on the fucceflion of our ideas, though thus 
important, relates only to one fpecies of ge- 
oiust genius for the arts. It would therefore 
be improper to enter on a full difcuflion of it 
at prefent, when we are tracing out the gene- 
ral fources of the varieties of genius. In the 
obfcrvatioas which we are now to make on 

L 3 this 
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this fubjed, fome examples will be neceflfary 
both for illuftratitig and for confirming our 
principles. It may perhaps be th<*jght mod 
proper to draw thefe from our own experi- 
ence in real life. But to be able to fele£t ex- 
amples from real life, and to fet them in a 
ftriking light, would require no finali degree 
of one of the higheft and rareft kinds of poeti- 
cal genius. It will therefore be both the fafeft 
and the beft way, to take our examples from 
fuch reprefentations of the paffions in poetry^ 
as are confefledly natural, and will approve 
themfelves natural to the tafte of the reader. 
Such examples have as great authority as in* 
fiances which a perfon himfelf obferves in or- 
dinary life. Shakefpear alone will almoft fup- 
ply us with as many as are neceflary. 

In taking a general view of the influence 
of the pafiions on aflbciation, it will be necef- 
fary, firft, to point out the manner in which 
they afFedfc the nature of the ideas fele&ed and 
introduced. 

There are fome ideas intimately conne&ed 
with a paflion, as the objeft of the paflion, its 
caufe, what is fit for fupporting it, or what 
gratifies it. Every paflion has a ftrong ten- 
dency to fuggeft fuch ideas, to force them 
into our vigw, to m^kc us prone to conceive 

them. 
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them. We naturally continue fixt in atten- 
tion to fitch ideas, or recur often to the con- 
templation of them* A paffion leads us to 
them, folely by its own force, without any 
affi fiance from a prefent perception conne&ed 
with them. When a perfon is under the in- 
fluence of any paffion, the difficulty is not to 
recoiled the obje&s clofcly conne&ed with itt 
but to prevent their haunting him continually. 
An angry man, for example, can fcarce avoid 
thinking of the perfon who has offended him, 
and of the injury which he has done him, re- 
collecting every thing he can difhonourablc 
to that perfon, remembering with pleafure the 
misfortunes which have happened to him, 
even imagining diftrefles into which he may 
fall, and in a word dwelling on the concep- 
tion of every thing immediately relating to 
his anger. Angelo's defcription of his own 
difpofition when he was under the power of 
love, is perfc&ly natural ; 

When I would pray and think, I think and pray . 
To feveralfubjeAs : heav'n hath my empty words* 
Whilft my intention hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Ifabcl : heav'n's in my mouth, 
As if I did but only chew its name, 
v And in my heart the ftrong and (welling evil 

Of my conception. -(a) 

{4} Mtafitrtftr Mtafuri, aft z. (bene to* 
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Different ideas are in different ways 
elofely conne&ed with the fame paffion ; the 
paffion tends to introduce all thefe. On this 
account it often happens that the mind does 
not reft op. any one of them, but conceives 
them all by turns. Every paffion often occa- 
fions an abruptncfs of thought > this is one 
caufe of that abruptnefs i different ideas being 
conne&ed with the paffion, in different re-» 
fpe&s, but with almoft equal clofenefs, the 
paffion introduces them all, or feveral of them 
at leaft, in alternate fucceffion. Sebaftian over-, 
whelmed with fear and grief by the profpeft 
pf immediate fhipwrcck, exclaims, 

Mercy on us f 
We fplit, we fplit ! farewel my wife and children, 
c Brother farewel ! we fplit, we fplit, we fplit ! (J) 

His paffion leads him to think of himfelf, its 
inoft immediate objedt ; but without fuffering 
him to reft a moment on this, it hurries him on 
to a conception of the caufe of his paffion, the 
fplitting of the fhip ; it allows him to make 
but & very fhort flop here j it caufes his family 
^nd friends, obje&s which were likewife nearly 
related to his grief, to croud into his view ; 
find frpoi thefe, it forces him back to the 
tbQUi&t pf the immediate caufe of his paffion, 

<*) f«»M aft !• ftp* it 
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and makes his mind to dwell upon it. It 
fuffers him not to think of any thing that has 
not an intimate relation to itfelf, and it makes 
his imagination to vibrate between thofc 
which have fuch relation. Ifabel being in- 
formed that her brother had been put to death 
by Angelo's command, her refentment imme- 
diately fuggefts fome means of revenging 
his death ; but without fuffering her to reft 
on thefe means, or to take any notice of the 
impoflibility of her employing them, even 
though it is mentioned to her, refentment 
brings into her thoughts in an inftant, her 
brother, herfelf, the wickednefs of mankind, 
and the bafenefs of Angelo, all objects natu- 
turally conae&ed with her paflion : 

Ifab. Oh, I will to him and pluck out his eyes, 
Duke. You fliall not be admitted to his fight. 
Ifab. Unhappy Claudio ! wretched Ifabel ! 
Injurious world ! rooft damned Angelo ! (c) 

If a paflion can thus introduce ideas fuitablc 
to it, merely by its own force, it will much 
more introduce them when there happens to 
be a perception prefent to the mind, to which 
they bear any of the aflbciating relations. 
Either the paflion alone, or that relation alone 
Would have been fufficient for the cffe<3; 

ft) Mfafurtfor Mtajkre, aft 4* ifene 10. 
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when both therefore operate together, they 
are like mechanical forces a&ing in the lame 
diredlion, which produce a double effedt, or 
produce the fame efFedt with half the diffi- 
culty* When any paffion prevails in the 
loul, ideas ftri&ly connected with that paf- 
lion are in a continual readinefs to rufli into 
the thoughts on every the flighted occafion. 
Hence it is commonly obferved that the moft 
diflant hint is fufficient to dire£t the imagina- 
tion to an objeft which i6 congruous to the 
prefcnt difpofition of the mind. We have a 
very natural and ftrong reprefentation of this 
in Lear's grief and indignation on account of 
the unkindnefs of his daughters. When he 
fees Edgar's difmal fituation, he fays, 

" Did'ft thou give all to thy daughters ? and art 
thou come to this ?" 

On hearing his raving, the fame thought 

again rufhes into Lear's mind, 

« 
•*» What ! have his daughters brought him to this 

pafs ? Cbuldft thou fave nothing ? Did'ft thou 

give 'em all ?" 

The fool's interruption could not divert the 
thought; he goes on, 

Now all the plagues that in the pendulous air 
.Hang fated o'er men's faults,- light on .thy 
daughters ! 

« He 
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« c He hath no daughters. Sir," 
fays Kent: but ftill the objed before him* 
keeps the fame idea rivetted in his imagina- 
tion; 

Death, traitor, nothing could have fubdu'd nature 
To fuch a lownefs, but his unkind daughters. 
Is it the falhion, that difcarded fathers 
Should have thus little mercy on their flefli ? 
Judicious punilhmcnt ! 'Twas this flelh begot 
Thofc pelican daughters. (d) 

There are ordinarily many occafions which 
have a powerful tendency to fuggeft to a per- 
fon poflTeffed by a paffion, objects altogether 
unrelated to that paflion : the mind is always 
difpofed to rejedt thefe, and in corifequence of 
this, it purfues one of two courfes. Some* 
times it takes a handle from the objefts that 
occur, whatever they be, to recoiled fome- 
thing fuitable to the. prefent paflion, it ima- 
gines thofe obje&s related to this paflion, 
though their analogy to it be very remote, 
as in the example juft now given, nay tho* 
they have not even a fhadow of connexion 
with it. Harpagon going out of his garden 
in queft of the officers of juftice, after he had 
miffed his cafket of money, and feeing the 



(') JGty £w, a# 3. fecne 6. 
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people in the ftreet, is naturally made to 
fay; 

" What a croud's here got together ! I can 
caft my eyes on no body who gives me not 
fufpicion, every thing feems my thief. Heh ! 
what are they talking of there ? Of him that 
robbed me ? What noife is that above ? Is it 
my thief that's there ? For heaven's fake, if 
you know tidings of my thief, I befeech you 
tell me* Is he not hid there amongft you ? 
They all flare at me, and fall a laughing. 
You'll fee that they are certainly concerned 
in this rpbbery committed upon me. Here, 
quick, commiffaries, archers, provofts, judges, 
racks, gibbets, and executioners (;)•" 

This happens when the paffion is violent, 

# and when the tendency of the prefent obje&s 

to fuggeft ideas unfuitable to it, is not very 

(Irong. But when the paffion is not fo vio- 

M Qs e 4e gens aflembles f Je ne jette mes regards far 
perfonne qui ne me donne des Coupons, et toat me femble 
moo vofear. Eh! de qooi eft-ce qu'on parle la? decelui 
qui m'a aerobe* ? Quel bruit fait-on la haut ? Eft-ce mon vo- 
leur qui eft f De grace, fi i'on fait des nouvelles de mon vo- 
leur, je fupplie que Ton m^en dife. N'e&il point cache Ik 
parmi vous? Us me regardent tous, et fe mettent & lire. 
Vons verves qu'ils ont part fans douce au vol que I'on ma fait 
Allons vite, des commiJFaires, des archers, des prev6ts, dea 

{"uges, des genes, des potences, et des bourreaiuu U Avert 
>i Mombre, aft 4. fcenc 7. 
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lent, or when it is an habitual difpofition that 
prevails in the foul* and when at the lame 
time thq prefent obje&s have a ftroog ten* 
dency to lead the thoughts to ideas unrelated 
to t&ftt p^ffion or difpofition, the mind rake* 
a different courfe : it goes backward and for- 
ward between the ideas fuggefted by the paf- 
fion, and the ideas fuggefted by the prefent 
obje&s ; there is a conftaat ftruggle between 
thefe, and a quick and frequent variation of 
thought* This is another caufe of ahruptnefp 
and unconne&ednefs in the fentiments.of a 
perfon under the power of any paffion ; hi» 
mind vibrates between conceptions fuitable to 
his paffion and diffimilar conceptions arifing 
from different circumftances in his fituation. 
Moliere has reprefented this ftrongly in Har- 
pagon; however he is engaged, his avarice 
makes the thought of the money which he 
had hid in his garden, to intermix itfelf with 
his prefent employment. 

Those objects which are clofely connected 
with any paffion, are likewife qonne&ed by 
fome of the aflbdating qualities with other 
obje&s, which therefore they have a natural 
tendency to fuggeft. Now as it appears from 
what has been faid, that every paffion exert* 
itfelf in confining ow thoughts to the objed* 

imme- 
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immediately conne&ed with it, it would fe'gm 
to follow, that a paffion muft hinder thefe 
from fuggeffing any other obje&s, however 
nearly related to themfelves, and thus to put 
a flop to all fucceffioa of ideas. It has plainly 
a tendency to this; and the tendency takes 
efFeft in fomc degree. A paffion never fails 
to confine bur attention very much to the ideas 
which are moft immediately related to itfelf. 
But fuch is the conftitution of the human 
mind, that it cannot confine its attention 
altogether to one unvaried object for any con- 
fiderable time* The paffions being oppofed 
by this law of our conftitution, cannot keep 
the mind long fixt on one view of the objeft 
which it has firft fuggefted. Yet it endea- 
vours to do fo ; and the firft effed of the en- 
deavour is, that the mind averfe from quitting 
that objedfr, turns it to every fide, and views 
it in various lights. In the following exam- 
ple, this efFeft appears very ftrikingly with 
refpe& to the paffion of love : 

Ros. Orlando ! 

CcL Orlando. 

Ros. Alas the day, what (hall I do with 

my doublet and hofe? what did he when 

thou faweft him ? what faid he ? how looked 

he ? wherein went he ? what makes him 

% here ? 
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here ? did he alk for me ? where remains he f 
how parted he with thee ? and when lhalt 
thou fee him again ? Anfwer me m one 
word. 

Cet You muft borrow me Garagantua'** 
mouth firft; 'tis a word too great for any 
mouth of this age's fize : to fay ay and no to 
thefe particulars, is more than to anfwer in a 
catechifm. 

Ros. But doth he know that I am in the 
foreft ? and in man's apparel? looks he as 
freflily as he did the day he wreftled ? 

CeL It is as eafy to count atoms as to re- 
folve the propofitions of a lover (/). 

.We have already difcovered two fources. of the 
abruptnefs of thought occafioned by paffion ; 
and we may now perceive another fource of 
• it. Different views of the fame obje& are 
very .unlike* a paffion brings thefe different 
views before the mind, in a rapid fucceifion 
and in an irregular groupe. 

In this way the paffion prevents a. change 
of objed for fome time. But the different 
views. of the fame obje<a are not inexhauftible? 
The paffion therefore yielding to the impulfe 
of our conftitution, allows the ' prefent objeft 

{/) Aiytu likt it, ad 3. fcenc 6. 
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to fuggeft ideas related to it. Hence it arifes 
that, under the influence of any paffion, we 
conceive not only the objects which are inti- 
mately related to it, but alfo fuch others as 
are ftrongly connected with thefe by any of. 
the aflbciating qualities. The former obje&s 
would fuggeft thefe latter, if we were not 
under the influence of any paflion, thefe 
therefore will occur more readily than any 
others, when! notwithstanding the influence of 
the paflion, we muft have fome ideas on 
which to employ our thoughts. Befides, an 
idea connected with objeds clofely related to a 
paflion, may by its prefence gratify the paf- 
lion, or fupport it, or fall in with it in other 
Ways ; and in this cafe fuch an idea is often 
fuggefted even when the mind is under no 
neceffity of being relieved from a conception 
which has long occupied it. TheCountefs of 
Roufillon parting with her fon Bertram, who 
is going to the army, the grief which this 
produces, fuggefts to them both, an event 
related by refemblartce, and in fome meafure 
alfo by caufation, to the occafion of that grief} 
the lofs of her huflband and his father i 

Countefs. In delivering up my fon from me, 
I bury a fecond hufband. 

2 % Bertf* 
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' Bertr. And iq goifjg, Madam* I weep o'er 
i»y father's death aijew (g). 

The mother does not fay, the delivering up 
of my Ion reminds me of my burying my 
hufband j (he exprefles it much more ftrong- 
ly; the fon fpeaks in a manner equally for- 
fcible, the imagination of both converts the 
prefent event into the (imilar event fuggefted 
by it. This figure is felt by every perfon to 
be perfectly natural and proper ; and its be- 
ing Cq> IIiqws that, when an object ftridfcly 
connected with a paflion introduces another 
objett aflociatdd with itfelf, the paflion im- 
jpells the fpind to conceive this other obje£t 
Very ftrongly, and to beftow upon it as inti- 
mate a relation to the paflion, as poflible. 

But though a paflion does not hinder an 
object from fuggefting others, it has a great 
influence on the nature of the ideas fuggefted. 
An objedt which has been brought into view 
immediately by a paflion, may be related, by 
One or other of the aflbeiating qualities, to a 
great, multitude of ideas of very different 
kinds : but k will not in this cafe introduce 
any of thefe indifcriminately j the paflion 
which brought itfelf into view* will direft it 
to introduce fuch of fhefe only as are fuiuble 

(f) AWt well that tnds *wtll t a& I, (cent i. 
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to that paffion. The perception prefent to 
the mind, confidered fimpf y in itfelf, ' has an 
equal fitnefs to bring into view any one of a 
hundred ideas ; but itfelf was introduced by 
a paffion which ftill continues to exert its 
power, and indifpofes the mind for thinking 
on any thing unfuitable to it, and which thus 
diverts the aflbciating force of the prefent 
perception from the direction it might have 
otherwife taken, and leads the imagination to 
fele& and take notice of only fuch ideas as 
are fui table, to the paffion, as well as to the 
prefent perception, overlooking many others 
which are equally conne&ed with the latter. 
The aflbciating forces of thefe two, have 
fome fimilitude to compound powers in me- 
chanics, which by their joint aftion produce 
motion in a direction different from that in 
which either a&s, and lying between the fe- 
parate directions of the two. Or, to fet the 
matter in a different light, thofe ideas which 
are not only aflbciated with the prefent per- 
ception, but alfo fuitable to the paffion that 
introduced it, are dragged into the mind by 
a double force ; whereas the prefent percep- 
tion alone tends to draw in other ideas aflb- 
ciated with it, and the paffion oppofes their 
entrance, often with fuperior ftrength. The 
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latter cannot therefore fail to be negle&ed j the 
former muft be introduced in preference to them* 
Thus* though a paflion allows an obje£t imme- 
diately conne&ed with it, to introduce ideas, yet 
it always moulds thofe which are introducedt 
into its own likehefs, or into a form agreeable 
to itfelf, and it fufFers none to enter which 
arc not fufceptible of this form. When Alon- * 
zo*& companions are endeavouring to alleviate 
his grief for the fuppofed lofs of his fon, by 
diverting his thoughts to his daughter's ffiar^ 
riage with the King of Tunis, in their return 
from which they now fuffered fihipwreck, he 
anfwers them, 

You cram thefe frords into mine ears againfl: 
The ftomach of my fenfe. Would I had never 
Married my daughter there ! for coming thence 
My fon 'is loft, and, in my rate, (he too, 
Who is fo far from Italy remov'd, 
I ne'er again Ihall fee her : O thou mine heir 
Of Naples and of Milan, what ftrange fifh 
Hath made his meal on thee ? (b) 

This example illuftrates and confirms almoft 
every obfervation we have had occafion to 
make concerning the influence of the paflion s 
upon aflbciation. His grief keeps his atten- 
tion fixt on the lofs of his fon, an object im- 

(b) Temfeft, a£ ?.. fcene i* 

M 2 mediately 
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mediately conneded with it as being its caufe* 
and that in fpight of every thftught by which 
hte companions endeavoured to divert it* 
This obje£t fuggefts an idea related to it by 
caufation, his daughter's marriage at Tunis, 
the event which occafioned that loft. This 
event carries his thoughts back again to the 
death of his fon ; tvhich, when thus again 
prefented to his imagination) fuggefts a fe- 
cond time his daughter's marriage, by mean© 
of its refemblance to it in one particular* that 
her diftance deprived him of all intercourfe 
with her, as much as if fhe too had been 
dead. But forrow for his fon allows him not 
to reft long upon this thought, fuitable as it 
is to his paffion, or to purfue any others 
which this might have introduced ; it makes 
his imagination inftantly to recur to the lofs 
of his fon, to view it in every light, to con- 
ceive many circumftances relating to him, 
his being his heir, his being entitled to large 
dominions, his being devoured by fifties. 
This example is thus a new illuftratiort of the 
principles formerly explained, That a paffion 
tends to fix the view On obje&s intimately 
conne&ed with it, or to make it often recur 
to them, not only on the flighted hint, but 
even without any occafion, and that thefe 

objeft* 
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objects fuggeft ideas rented to them. It is 
likewife a direct illuftration of the principle 
pow under consideration, and for the feke of 
which we have cited it. It is a striking in*- 
ftance of the power of a paffion to enable n 
perception connected with it, to introduce not 
indticriminately any ideas related to itfelf, 
but only fuch as are at the fame time fuitabte 
to the nature of the paffion. No ideas are 
conceived, hut fuch as are pcrfe&ly fuitahte 
to Abnzo's forrow. Garibcl's marriage ww 
in itfelf fully aa fit for fuggefting ideas of the 
mirth or pomp which attended it, or of the 
circumJfcanccs which rendered it defirabte, 
and moved Alonzo to urge it, as for fuggefting 
ideas of its difagreeable circujnftances and 
conftquences* It had actually fuggefted ideas 
of the former kind to the reft of the: xoinpa* 
ny ; but Alonzo** forrow hinders them from 
occurring to him, and forces into his view 
fuch thoughts as are unpieafant, and excite 
regret. 

Further, a paffion has an influence on 
the number, as well as on the nature of th£ 
ideas introduced. It tends fo ftrongly to keep 
the attention fixt on the obje&s ftri&ly con- 
nected with it, that it fuffers not thefe to fog- 
ged a long train of ideas, fucceffively related 
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to each other. It generally allow* us to g<* 
only one ftep or two beyond thejn ; after wp 
haye been led by means of them tp conceive 
one idea, we go not forward to the view of 
others aflpciated vpith that ; ftill the paffion 
makes the objeft nearly allied to it, to dwell 
upon the thought ; ve recur to the contem- 
plation of this objeft, and it fuggefts a new 
idea, related to itfelf but not to that idea 
which it had introduced formerly. In other 
cafes, after the imagination has once received 
an impulfe, it readily goes on from one per*- 
ception through a number of others, till it 
arrive at a great diftance from that with which 
it began : and it would be difficult to flop its . 
career, to bring it back to the objed from 
which it fet out, or to make it enter into a 
different track. But when the mind is occu- 
pied by a paffion, the difficulty lies wholly 
on the other fide ; the paffion dire&s the view 
to things plofely conne&ed with it, fo powei>? 
fully and fo conftantly, that thq imagination 
is drawn backward to repeated conceptions of 
them ; when our natufal propensity to vary 
the objeft of bur thought, indifppfe§ us fof 
dwelling longer on thejn alone, they yet re^ 
tain their hold of us fo far that we enter ea- 
£}y into. another track pointed out by tfoem : 
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we cannot without a painful effort, often 
we cannot at all, proceed fo long in one path 
as to leave them far behiqd us; all the ideas 
introduced after a few removes, are but 
llightly connected with (he objefl: which the 
paflion difpofes us to reft upon, and that paffion 
checks all propenfity to go through or attend 
to many ideas but flightly connected.. The 
imagination refembles a perfon attached to 
home, who cannot without relu&ance under- 
take a long journey, but can with pleafure 
make fhort excurfions, returning home from 
each, and thence fetting out anew. Oppofite 
forces in mechanics tend to deftroy one ano- 
ther. This is analogous to the cafe before us. 
The objedts ftri&ly connected with a paffion 
are naturally fit for introducing ideas related 
to themfelves ; the paffion ads in a contrary 
dire&ion, and endeavours to keep the mind 
from running off to thefe : there is a perpe- 
tual ftruggle betweeij the two. Thp paffion 
having kept the attention fist for foyne time 
on an object intimately conne&ed with it, its 
force begins to flag : that obje£t is conceived 
in a lively and vigorous manner, by reafon of 
its relation to the paffion, and therefore very 
powerfully draws in ideas affociated with it. 
J3ut the conception of all the fucceeding ob- 

M 4 jefts 
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jeds drawn in by it, is ftill weaker and 
weaker ; on this account their power of intro- 
ducing ideas becomes continually Ids aftd 
lefs ; fo that after a few ftfeps they give us a 
very inconfiderable propenfity to go forward* 
The paffion 6xem a force fuperior to their's j 
it therefore prevails, # it prevents farther aflb- 
ciation* it brings back the attention to (bme 
objed clofely connpded with it, it invigorate* 
the conception of that objed fo as to enable it 
to fuggeft a new idea ; but it hinders us front 
going to a greater diftance than before. Here 
we difcover a new caufe of that abruptfcefe of 
thought ^vhich a paffion occafions. It arife9 
partly, we have feen, from the mind^ divid- 
ing its attention between feveral objeds all 
clofely and almoft equally connected with the 
paffion ; partly from the rapidity with which 
the mind takes in diffimilar views of any one. 
pf thefe objeds ; and partly from the ftrugglet 
between objeds fuggefted by the paffion, and 
objeds fuggefted by other means : but it alfo 
arifes partly from the conftant vibration of the 
thought betwepn the objeds immediately con- 
ceded with the paffion, and the ideas which 
they tend to introduce. The mincf leaves 
^ny of thefe ideas as foon as it has conceive^ 
Jt, it lays hold of an objed more clofely con- 
ceded 
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pe&ed with the paffion, it runs from it to an 
idea fuggefted by it, but wholly unrelated to 
the former. This alone muft produce a great 
want of connexion* and many breaks, in the 
pxpreffion of fentiments refulting from a paf- . 
fion. Thefe principles now laid down, are 
fufficiently illuftrated by the laft example 
which we cited. Alonfco's grief made the lo& 
of his fon to fuggeft the diftance of his daugh- 
ter, and the confequence of that diftance, the 
improbability of hife ever feeing her; but 
without allowing him to purfue that thought^ 
hurries him b^ck to the lofs of his fbn, and fets 
him a thinking on new circumftances con- 
nected with it. The marriage of his daugh- 
ter, the lofs of his fon, the lofs of his daughter, 
her diftance, the little chance for his feeing 
her again, the lofs of his fon, his being heir 
to extenfive territories, his being devoured by 
fifties, all fucceed one another in his thoughts^ 
with great abruptnefs and rapidity. 

There is a fault very common in drama* 
tic poetry : perfons are made to exprefs their 
paffion s, not as if they were really actuated 
by them, but as if they were fpe£Utor9 of 
them in others j the poet gives not a natural / 

reprefentation of the paffion, but a laboured 
fefcription of it. The obfervations juft now 
5 made^ 
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made, lead us to a difcovery of the fource of 
this fault. An objedt which is in a particular 
ittflance ftri&ly connected with a paffion, and 
forced into the mind by it, may be confidered 
not only in this particular point of view, but 
alfo limply in itfelf, as a prefent perception* 
Its influence on affociation is very different, 
according as it ftands in one of thefe fituations 
or the other. When it is in the mind (imply 
as a prefent perception, it tends to fuggeft 
any ideas whatever that are connected with it 
by any of the afTociating qualities, and to 
caufe the mind run from one of thefe through 
a long train of ideas fucceffively introducing 
one another. But when it is brought into the 
mind by a paffion to which it is intimately 
related, it receives a tin&ure from that pak 
lion, it is wholly under the direction of that 
paffion, it exerts its power of affociation only 
jn fuch ways and fo far as the paffion permits, 
it introduces fuch ideas alone as are fuitable 
to the paffion, and it introduces no long 
trains pf ide^s, but fuffer3 the mind to return 
quickly to tlje conception of itfelf, or of fome 
other objed as intimately related to the paffion* 
For example, a perfon may think of the dif- 
trefs of another without feeling pity : in thi$ 
Safe, the thought of that diftrefs may leacj 

him 
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him to conceive any of the adtions of the per- 
fon who fufFers it, any other perfons who have 
had a concern in thefe actions or a connexion 
with the a&or, any particulars of the coqduEt 
or fortunes of thefe perfons j and may \hu$ 
open a boundlefs field of thought. But when 
the diftrefs excites pity, this paflion extin- 
guishes all propenfity to fuch excurfioqs, it 
fixes our view on the diftrefs by which it is 
produced. This diftrefs may fuggeft, by 
means of refemblance, other inftances of dif- 
trefs in other perfon^; it may fuggeft, by 
means pf contrariety, fuch circumftances of 
former profperity, as aggravate the prefent 
diftrefs ; it may lead us to think of the cauf? 
of it, or to trace out its confequences ; in 3. 
word, it may introduce any ideas ftri&ly con- 
nected with it, an4 congruous to the paflioq 
pf pity : but it has no tendency to fuggeft ?tny 
others, or to lead the imagination into a re* 
mote or extenfive wandering. Did it attempt 
{his, and did the mipd follow it without re- 
ferye, it muft quickly come to fome ideas rer 
pugnant to the paflion, and fit for producing 
ftp oppofite difpofitjon : but this cannot na T 
tyrally or eafily happen to a perfon under the 
power of any paflion. A paflion leaves no 
Inclination for going through a long train of 

ideasj 
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ideas, and if the mind fhould run off to any 
diftance or to unfuitable ideas, the paflion 
would immediately check it, and recall the 
attention to ideas congruous to itfelf, as well 
as related to the objeft immediately fuggefted 
by it. Now an indifferent poet having con- 
ceived fome of the obje&s ftri&ly conhe&ed 
with a paffian, confiders that objeft only in 
general, and abftra&ly as a prefent percep- 
tion ; he therefore allow? himfelf to run into 
fuch a train of thought, as that objeft prtfent 
to the mind would dictate, if it were uncon- 
nected with any paflion ; he goes on coolly 
imagining fuch ideas as it fuggefts by means 
of any of the principles of affectation ; and he 
makes the perfon poffeffed by the paflion, to 
exprefs all thefe ideas- He feels not the paf- 
fion, he has not force of genius or fenfibiiity 
pf heart fufficient for conceiving how it would 
affefl: a perfon who felt it, or for entering 
into the fentiments which it would produce 
in him. The fentiments which he makes him 
utter, might all be very proper in a defcrip- 
tion, a difcoqrfe, or a meditation, occafioned 
by the view of fuch an obje£fc ; but they are 
not natural to a perfon in whom that objedt 
produces a fuitable paflion. In order to con- 
ceive fentiments natural to him, the poet ought 
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to have confined himfelf to the confideration 
of the objeft in this one point of view, as 
ftridly connedted with a paffion and fuggefted 
by it ; he ought to indulge only fuch a traiii 
of thought, as it would lead to in thefe cir-» 
cumftances* or fuch a train as the paffion with 
which it is prefently conneded, would intro- 
duce into the mind of a perfon under thd 
power of that paffion. 

This is indeed fo difficult, that the beft poets 
cannot always perfectly attain it- Shakefpeaf 
makes the dutchefs of Gloucefier, in parting 
with John of Gaunt, to exprefs her grief in 
this manner : 

Tit rte wrJ mere \ grief boundetb vsibere it falls ^ 
• Not with the empty boUownefs* but weight : 
I take vy leave befere J have begun ; 
Ferfemw ends not when it feemetb done. 
Commend me to my brother, Edmund York ; 

Lo, this is all nay yet depart not fo * 

Though this be all, do not fo quickly go : 
1 {hall remember more. Bid him— oh what ? 
With all good fpeed at Plafhie vitit me. 
Alack, and what /hall good old York fee there. 
But empty lodgings, and unfurnifli'd walls, 
Unpeopled offices, untrodden ftones ? 
And what hear there for welcome, but my groans? 
Therefore commend me,— Jet him not come there 
To fcek out forrow that dwells every where ; 
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All defolate will I from hence* and die ; 

The laft leave of thee takes my weeping eye. (*) 

The latter part of the fpeedb is a natural ex- 
preffion of grief, and of violent grief j the 
firft four lines are a defcription, not an ex- 
preffion of it, and therefore unfuitable to thtf 
dutchefs's ftate of mind ; the refle&ion which 
they contain is juft, but too cool for the tern-* 
per of the fpeaker. 

It follows from the obfervations which have 
been made, that a paflion tends to hinder the 
mind from running into the conception of 
fuch ideas as have no connexion with that 
paflion. Since a paflion fixes the view on ob- 
jects immediately conne&ed with it, fince it 
continually draws the mind back to the con- 
ception of thefe obje&s even from ideas fug- 
gefted by themfelves, fince it prevents their 
introducing many ideas naturally connedked 
with them, the neceffary confeqiience is, that 
it will much more exclude ideas which have 
no relation either to thefe objects or to the 
paflion, and will render a very ftrong effort 
requifite for bringing them into view. A di- 
red proof of this arifes from the difficulty 
which we experience in diverting any paflion 
which has taken firm pofleflion of the foul, by 

(i) Richard Hi a£t i. fcenc 3. 
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application to fuch fubje&s as have a tendency 
to banifli it : the ftrongeft refolution and the in- 
tenfeft endeavours are often inefficient for 
bringing the mind to fix on thefe fubjeSs. 
Nay, fo great is the force of the paffion, that 
'when other fubje&s are moft powerfully urged 
upon us, when we have the ftrongeft calls to 
give application to them, yet we cannot enter 
into them with fpirit ; the paffion mixes with 
all our thoughts, and continually difturbs the 
courfeof them. 

It often happens that two different paffions, 
or that a prefent paffion and an habitual dif- 
pofition, occupy the mind together. Each of 
thefe having a tendency to fix the mind on 
objeSs ftriftly connected with itfelf, or to di- 
rect it to fuch ideas as thefe objeds fuggeft* 
the mind turns quickly from thoughts intro- 
duced by the one paffion, to thofe which are 
introduced by the other, and runs conftantly 
backward and forward between them, with- 
out refting a moment on either. In this cafe* 
the thoughts muft have. an uncommon degree 
of abruptnefs : each of the paffions fingly 
would have occasioned abruptnefs in the ways 
already taken notice of; but to this is fuper- 
added the unconne&ednefs which arifes from 
the view being fucceffively dire&ed to obje&s 
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aflbciated* with different paffions. Shakefpear 
affords lis a ftriking inftaiice of this, when he 
reprefeiits Shylock agitated by avarice, by 
grief for the lofs of hi6 daughter, and by rage 
at her having married a Chriftian and ftoleri 
his money, and in confequeiice of that agita- 
tion exclaiming, 

My daughter, O my ducats, O my daughter ! 
Pled with a Chriftian ? O my chriftian ducats \ 
juftice, the law, my ddcats, and my daughter! 
A fealed bag, two fcaled bags of ducats, 
Of double ducats, ftoi'a from me by my daughter ! 
And jewels, two ftones, rich and precious ftones, 
Stol'n by my daughter ! juftice ! find the girl % 
She hath the ftones upon her, and the ducacs ! (k) 

It was evinced, that habit not only pro-; 
motes the introdu&ion of fuch ideas ais it has 
rendered familiar, but alfo gives the mind, irt 
fome cafes, a propensity tof aflbciat$ ideas by 
one relation rather than by others. It does 
not' appear that the paffions give an abfolute 
preference to any one relation. An bbjeft 
immediately conne&ed with a paffion, fuggefts 
indifcriminately ideas conne&ed with itfelf by 
any of the aflbciating qualities. Some of 
thefe Qualities may, however, be corifidered a$ 
in fome ferife more fuitable to the paffions than 

(i) Mtrcbant of Kma, aft a. fcene 9. 
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others ; and that in two refpe&s : a paffion 
introduces ideas connected with its immediate 
objedts .by fome of the affociating qualities, 
more commonly and frequently than fuch as 
are conne&ed with them by other affociating 
qualities : and fome of the affociating quali- 
ties lead the mind to a greater diftance from 
the objects ftri&ly conne&ed with the paffion, 
than others of them. Ideas introduced by 
fome affociating qualities, have a lefs perfedt 
relation to the paffion, than- ideas introduced 
by others : the former ideas are rarely fug- 
gefted by a paffion, the latter often : the qua* 
lities which give ideas introduced by them but 
an imperfect relation, fcarce ever lead the 
mind more than one ftep beyond the obje&s 
ftri&ly connected with the paffion ; the others 
may lead it feveral fteps, introducing a feries 
of ideas fucceffively affociated with one ano- 
ther. 

Resemblance is a quality of the former 
kind : there are many ways in which ideas 
may refemble an obje£fc intimately connected 
with a paffion, that will not lead that objed 
to fuggeft thefe ideas. The refemblance mull 
be of a peculiar kind, muft be fuch as fits an 
idea to affe£fc the paffion in the fame way 
with the object which fuggefts it, elfe the paf- 

N fion 
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fion will check its operation. When the re- 
femblance is thus peculiar, the aflbciatton is 
indeed very ftrong ; there are few ideas which 
occur more readily either to a perfon differing 
any diftrefs, or to a fpettator .moved with pity 
for his fufFcring, than the idea of a umilar 
diftrefs. But other forts of refemblance have 
no fuch cffcft : hence it is univerfally allowed, 
that fimilitudes are in general unfuitable to 
the language of pafTion, and that even me- 
taphors ought to be admitted into it with 
great rcferve. In this refpeft, what Shakef- 
pear puts into the mouth of the queen, when 
fhe fees her hufband king Richard a prifoner, 
is faulty and unnatural; 

But foft, but fee, or rather do not fee, 
My fair rofe wither ; yet look up ; behold, 
That you in pity may diffolve to dew, 
And wafh him frefl? again with true-love tears, 
O thou the model where old Troy did (land, 
Thou map of honour, thou king Richard's tomb, 
And not king Richard ; thou mod beauteous inn; 
Why fhould hard favoured grief be lodg'd in thee, 
When triumph is become an ale-houfe gueft ? (i) 

Befidcs, refemblance leads the mind only one 
ftep ; an idea fuggefted by means of its re- 
semblance to any of the objeds firi&Iy con- 

(/) Richard If. aft 5. fecne 1. 
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ne&ed with a paffion, feldora fuggefts another 
idea refembling itfelf. A paffion occupies the" 
mind too much, to leave it leifure or inclina- 
tion for hunting after fimilitudes. One re- 
fembling idea is often fuitable to the paffion, 
and fit to influence it ; but by conceiving ano- 
ther idea refembling that, much more by go- 
ing through feveral ideas, each of which is 
fuggefted by its refemblance to the preceding, 
we muft come to fuch as are no ways related 
to the paflion, as are wholly unfit for influ- 
encing it, and as bear no likenefs to any of 
the obje&s clofely connected with it. But the 
nature of paffion permits us not to indulge 
ourfelvefc in the conception of fuch ideas. 
Richard giving vent to his grief in prifon, 
might naturally fay, on hearing time broke 
m mufic, 

And here have I the daintinefs of ear, 
To check time broke in a diforder'd firing; 
But for the concord of my ftate and time, 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke : 
I wafted time, and now doth time waftc me. 

But he could fcarce naturally add, 

For now hath time made me his numbVjng clock e 
My thoughts are minutes •, and with fighs they jar 
Their watches to mine eyes the outward watch; 
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Whereto my finger*, like a dkl?s point, 
•1$ pointing ftiti, in cleanfing them from tears* (»> 

Objects ftri&ly connefted with a paffion„ 
often fuggeft contrary obje&s ; but they fug- 
geft only fuch as are contrary in fome particu- 
lar ways, which render them fit for influen- 
cing the prefent paffion : objefts in all- other 
ways contrary, the paffion leads the mind to 
reje6t. 

Lady. Madam, we'll tell tales. 

^ueen. Of forrow, or of joy ? 

Lady. Of either, Madam. 

<$ueen. Of neither, girL 
For if of joy, being altogether wanting 
Ij: doth remember me the mope of foijrow,; 
Or if of grief, &c. (*) v 

Goattanetx feldftoi lead* the.mwAmoretham 
one ftep from the objed immediately fug- 
gefted by the paffion : a <hoxX eoijtraft may 
very much enliven our conception of that oh- 
jeft ; ' it thus naturally falls in with thepafljon: 
but a feries of CQntrafts. would, produce a very 
different efFed; a multitude of antithetic U* 
writing of any fort, fhow an imagination dif- 
pofed to feek amufement, not a mind intenfely 
engaged by its fubjeft. 



(m) Richard \h aft y. fecne 10. 
(») IM. aft 3. fecne 7. 
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Objects ftri&ty connected with a paffiotf, 
often fuggeft llkeforife the ideas of other ob- 
jects affociated with thetti by vicinity. In- 
deed contiguous obje&s are frequently coh- 
hefted together by other relations, and in that 
cafe a paflion leads lis ;ftrongly to conceive 
them. But vicinity alone is fufficierit for 
frodudng this efFett : a view of the contigu- 
ous bbje&s renders our conception of a thing 
determinate and lively, and thus when that 
thing is intimately related to a paflion, tends 
to invigorate and fupport the paflion. A paf- 
lion makes us prone to this, and naturally 
aflifts vicinity in introducing fuch ideas as 
can promote it. But vicinity never intro- 
duces a long train of ideas : it would be un- 
natural for a perfon aftuated by any paflion, ** 
to run along a multitude of objects contigu- 
ous to one another either in place or in time, 
for this would tend to divert the paflion by 
variety. 

Co-existence and the relation of caufc 
and effcft, are the principles of affectation 
Tfrhieh the paffions employ moft frequently, 
atad which fuggeft the longeft trains of ideas. 
Thde give ideas the moft perfect relation to 
a 1 paflion ; and almoft every idea introduced 
by means of thefe principles, really influences 
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the paflion. Co-exiftence fuggefts the quali- 
ties) the circumftances, the acceflbries, and 
the concomitants) qf thofe obje&s which are 
clofely connefted with the paflion ; and the 
more of thefe we have in our view, the ftrongey 
and livelier is our conception of thofe objedts. 
All the objeds almoft which the relation of 
caufe and eflFedt can fuggeft, contribute either 
more immediately or more remotely to the 
produ&ion of the paflion itfelf j ?nd therefore 
are ftrongly connected with it. Accordingly, 
in mod of the exapiples. which have been 
produced* the ideas fuggefted by obje&s ftri&ly 
connected with the paffions, arc firch as are 
fuggpfted by means of thefe two principles of 
aflbciation. 

It is a natural inference from the obfcr-, 
vations which have been already made, that 
the paffions, far from difpofing us to follow 
order in the train of our ideas, repder us in- 
capable of preferving order. The inference^ 
is fo obvious, that it is no{ neccflary to fpend 
time in confirming it. Abruptnefs, incohe- 
rence, flu&uation of thought, are the confe- 
quences of paflion ; and thefe are the re- 
verfc of order. But it is worth while to ob- 
ferve, that a paflion even inverts the natural 
order of our ideas. As the imagination pafles 
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from one idea tp another conneftcd with it, 
fo a paffion once excited does not confine 
itfelf to its firft objedt, but readily extends it- 
fclf to other obje&s connected with that ; love 
or hatred to any perfon, feldom fails to pro- 
duce fome degree of love or hatred to fuch as 
are conne&ed with him. It has been fliown 
by philofophers, that *the imagination pafles 
mod readily from a lefs confiderabie to a more ' 
confiderable object ; but that a paflion, on the 
contrary,, pafles with greateft eafe from the 
more to the lefs confiderable objeft (0) : and 
what we would now obferve is, that a paflion 
prevailing in the mind, caufes the imagina- 
tion to proceed in this Matter direction. In- 
deed if it did not, the paflion itfelf could not 
be extended to the inferior and fubordinate 
objedts ; for it cannot be dirc&ed to them till 
we have formed ideas of them. When the 
mind is" cool, and not under the influence of 
any paflion, the idea of a fon or of a fervant 
fuggefts the idea of the father or the mafter, 
more naturally and more certainly than the 
idea of the father or the mafter would fug- 
ged that of the fon or the fervant. On the 
contrary, love, hatred, refentment, towards a 
father or a mafter, very readily extend them- 

(*) Trcatife of Human Nature, Vol.11. Partii, Se3. 2. 
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felves to the fon or the ferva»t, though wc 
might feel the lame paffions towards thefe 
latter, without conceiving any degree of them 
tpwards the former. At the fame time the 
paffion towards the fuperior, gives the imagi- 
nation an irrefiftible propenfity to run into 
the conception of the inferior or dependent ; 
eager to extend itfelf, it forces upon us the 
idea without which it could not be extended* 

SECT. IV. 

Reflections on the Principles of siffbctation. 
Ideas fuggefled either by Senfations, or by 
other Ideas. 

FROM the account which has been al- 
ready given of the principles of aflbci* 
ation, it is eafy to colleft, That there is a 
broad foundation laid in the nature of the 
human imagination, for great extent and va- 
riety of genius. There are many relations of 
ideas, which fit them for being affociated ; 
almoft every perception bears fome of thefe 
relations to many different ideas; habit and 
the paffions multiply and vary the ipftru? 
ments of aflbpiation : bty thefe njeans there 
are innumerable handles by whicji the imagir 
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pation may feize fijch Lcteas as it has occafioa 
for* Genius has, in fome men, great force 
;and compafs : but a vigpsous conftru&ion of 
the affociating principles is fufEcient to account 
for it, however great it be j fojr if they be vi* 
gorous, any one perception may introduce * 
great multitude of othew, and that by means 
of tnaxiy different relaiaens. The principles 
pf aflbciation likewise being fo various, can«» 
not but admit many diftiod combinations and 
modifications, by which genius will be mould*- 
ed into 3. great diverfity of forms. In orders 
therefore to prepare the way for a difcovery 
pf the varieties of genius, it will be proper to 
piake ibroe reflections on the principles. of 
fdTociation, which have been feparately illus- 
trated, 

Thb prefent perception which introduces 
others, by means of the relations that they 
bear to it, may be either a fen&tion of an 
dbjed, or ohly an idea of it. In whichever 
of thefe ways the objeft be perceived, it ha* 
the very fame relations to others ; and there- 
fore in both cafes it has a tendency to fuggeft 
the very fame ideas. But it will not always 
fuggeft them with the fame force or certainty 
jq thefe ^iro cafes. 

That 
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That a perception may introduce others, 
it is neceflary that itfelf take fome hold of the 
mind, and be attended to ; and the ftronger a 
perception is, it takes the firmer hold of the 
mind, and excites the clofer attention. The 
adtual fenfation of an objedl is always much 
ftronger than any conception of it, which 
memory or imagination can exhibit. On this 
account, a fenfation of an objett will often 
introduce ideas which the mere conception of 
that objeft would not have force to fuggeft ; 
it gives a ftronger impulfe to the mind, and 
renders lefs intimate relations to the prefcnt 
objeft, fufficient for bringing thefe ideas into 
vUw. Merely to think of darknef6, does not 
lead us fo readily or fo neceflarily to the con- 
ception of its oppofite, light, as our being 
actually involved in darknefs. The fight of 
a (hip perifhing in a ftorm, not only raifcs 
ftronger emotions, but likewife introduces a 
much greater variety of ideas into the mind, 
than barely reading op hearing of a (hip- 
wreck : in the latter cafe, it fometimes makes 
fo little impreffion upon us, as not to give 
rife to any train of ideas. The mention or 
the accidental recollection of a place where we 
have fpent a confiderable part of our lives, 
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will bring to mind occurrences which bap*- 
peaed there; but every perfon ha* fell, that 
vifiting that place reminds Kim of many 
more, and makes them nrfhinto his .thoughts 
with much greater rapidity. The,'mentk>4 
of a perfon often m^akes us recoHeft that thefc 
is fome purpofe for which we want to.fe$ 
him ; but fome times, when we cannot, qall t<> 
mind what it particularly is, the fight of 
that perfon brings it quickly into out .thoughts, 
In confequence erf the fuperior foroe Qf fenf*- 
tions, which enables them to fuggeft concep- 
tions by means of much .weaker relations 
than ideas can, it often happens, . that an ob- 
ject occurring to the fenfes, sites, * vei 7 quickj 
and feemingly unaccountable turn to thecourfe 
of the thoughts. It makes a man ceaf? to 
purfue a train of fentimegts connqAed with 
his former ideas by the ftrojigeft relations* 
and run into fuch as are much more weakly 
related to the objed which he perceives by 
fpnfe. 

But, on the other hand, there are cafes in 
which the idea of an objedt will fugged fuch 
thoughts as the feqfation of that objeft could 
not have fuggefted. This happens chiefly 
when obje&s are of fuch a nature, that the 
fenfation of them is exceeding ftrong and it\r 
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terefts us very deeply, when, for inftance, it 
is in a high degree plcafertt or painful, or 
when it produces any ftrong or violent paf- 
fion. In thefe cafes* it engrofles our whole 
{attention, and by doing fo, prevents ideas 
from occurring, which would have been na* 
turally fuggefted by a mere idea of that objed, 
hecaufe the idea would not have occupied thi 
mind fo much. Many of the obfervations 
which we have already made concerning the 
paflionss May be eafily applied to the illuftra- 
tion of this pofition. To confirm it by a 
feparate example, relations of tortures fome- 
times fuggeft a variety of conceptions of dif- 
ferent kinds; but it is remafked, that the 
fight of tortures chills the whole foul, and 
produces almoft a total ftagnation of thought 
A person has always fenfations of thoftf 
•bjedts which belong to his own ftate and 
condition ; others, who obferve his fituation, 
conceive the fame objects only in idea. Hence 
there arifes often a great difference between 
the train of thoughts which are raifed in a 
peifon by the fenfe of his own fituation, and 
that train which obfervation of his fituation 
Introduces into the minds of others. The 
thoughts, ' reflexions, and fentiments of a 
perfon who a&ually feels pain or ficknefs, are 

generally 
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generally different in feveral refpe&s, from 
thofeof theperfonawhovifithim; thefe often 
engage in conversation, evea relating to hi* 
dtftrefc, into which hfe* can by noneafit enter* 
Suppofe a perfon raifed front meannefs to 
great profperity or dignity ; hk own fenti- 
meats* are very unlike to the reflections of 
fpeftators. The vivacity with which he per- 
ceives it, the force with which it lays hold of 
him by means of the fenfes, leads him into 
many thoughts which the idea of it has not 
power enough to fuggeft to others* But at 
the fame time it fcarce at all leads him to 
think of fome things which moft readily occur 
to the reft of the world. The contraft be- 
tween his prefent and his former fituation, is 
one of the firft and moft natural reflections 
that the world makes : but there are many 
reflections into which the man himfelf runa 
more eafily and more frequently. His pre- 
fent fituation makes fo ftrong an impreflioa 
on him, that he attends chiefly to fuch ideas 
as are fuitable to it ; it excites many agree* 
able paflions, thefe increafe his propenfity to 
attend only to agreeable perceptions : his for- 
mer meannefs^s in the main mortifying, and 
therefore the whole of his temper oppofes his 
running into the contemplation of it. Many 
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regard both the prefent and the paft (late of 
another with great indifference ; neither af* 
feds them much, neither raifes any paflion ; 
they confider both without any emotion, 
merely as obje&s expofed to their view : thefe 
obje&s can fuggeft ideas to them, only by 
their natural relations to other objects ; and 
therefore they run freely into whatever 
thoughts; thefe relations fuggeft : contrariety 
is one of thefe relations ; its force is the 
greater in this cafe, fcecaufe the oppofite con- 
ditions belong to the fame perfon ; and by 
means of it, the man's former condition is 
readily brought into view. Some again ob- 
ferve fuch a change of fortune happening to 
another, not without fome emotion. When- 
ever, for inftance, the idea of it occurs to one 
perfon, it is attended with envy, and this 
paflion augments its power to fuggeft his for- 
mer meannefs, and turns it when it is fug- 
gefted, into fuch a form as makes it fettn to 
fully or obfcure his prefent elevation. On 
the contrary, in the mind of the benevolent, 
fuch good fortune produces joy ; the perfon's 
former obfcurity, by rendering the good for- 
tune the greater, tends to fuj>port and raife 
that joy, and therefore finds ready accefs to 
the mind. 

In 
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In a word, the train of fentiments intro- 
duced by an objeft, varies confiderably accord- 
ing as a perfon has himfelf a fenfation of that 
obje£t, or only obferves one who has ; and 
that both becaufe the immediate effe&s . of 
fenfations oa aflbciation, are different in many 
refpe&s from thofe of ideas, and becaufe they 
give rife to different paflions and . emotions. 
Every one who would give a natural repre- 
fentation of thoughts and fentiments, muft 
attend to this principle : it has . therefore a 
near relation to every fpecies of genius which 
is converfant about characters. It has likewife 
a more extenfive influence upon genius : fen- 
timents fuggefted by 4 man's own fituation* 
mix with all the exertions of his genius, on 
whatever fubjeds it be employed; and his 
fituation thus gives it fome peculiarity, and 
diftinguifhes his productions from thofe of 
another man poffeffed of the mod fimilar ge- 
nius, bu^placed in diffimilar circumftances. 

Thus affociation is fufceptible of great va- 
rieties according as it is produced by a fenfa- 
tion, or by an idea :• it is likewife fufceptible 
of varieties arifing from other caufes, which 
we fliall next proceed to confider. 

SECT, 
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SECT. V. 

Of the Combmatkn of the officiating Prin- 
ciples. 

THE feveral principled of aflbciation 
which have been enumerated, are dif- 
ferent, and fame of them aire very unlike to 
others of them : every perception whatever is 
connected with fbme ideas by fome of thefe 
principles, and with fbme ideas by other prin- 
ciples-; but often alio a perception is conned- 
cd with another by two or more of thefe 
principles at once. 

Ir was impoffible to confider the aflbciat- 
ing principles fo much- feparately, as to pre- 
vent many inftances of thi9 combination from 
Occurring in what has been already (aid, or 
to avoid mentioning fome of the confequencea 
of it. We have found examples of habit and 
of paffion concurring with fome of the rela- 
tions of ideas, in fuggeftirtg the fame thought. 
Different relations of ideas' may be combined 
in like manner. A thing which refembles 
another, may at the fame time be contiguous 
tQ it, or be its caufe, or its effect. Morton, 

relating 
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relating in what manner Pierty's fall deprived 
his troops of courage, lays, 

For from his metal was his party fteel'd \ 
Which once in him abated* all the reft 
Turh'd on themfelve*, like dull and heavy lead* 
And as the thing that's heavy in itfclf, 
Upon enforcement flies with greateft fpeed : 
56 did our men, heavy in Hodpinfs lo6i 
Lfcfid to this weight fuch lightrtefs with their featf* 
That arrows fled not fwifter toward their aim, 
Than did ottr fiddlers* aiming at thfeir fafety* 
Fly from the field.-— -(*) 

The feveral images here employed; fieet 
tying its Uhjftr; heavy things ntving faJJct 
tb&n light thikgS) ivhen they ^afri projefled 
nvith fwfficient fotct ; 4rroWsjfri#gtoamarki 
hatfe fiwh a degree of refemblance to the de* 
je&km and flight Of brave foldiers* as is fuffi* 
feient to render them proper fimilitudes : but 
ki this cafe, they are not fuggefted to the 
poet by refemblance alone j being things em* 
ployed in war, they have all a kind of vici- 
nity to what happened in the field of battle ) 
the life that is made of them in war, edftht&a 
them with it by a fpeciea df cauf&tfott j and 
therefore they have a ftrotiger relation to tht* 
ftibjeS defcribed, than images which obly re* 

(*) Second part of Hemj IV. i& i. fcfhe 3. 
* O fembte 
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fcmbkit, thpu^ ip th? j^ofj Bpjffft mjp- 
rier. The power of thgfe CQ^plJQ^fitf rela«- 
tions has hurried on the poet to purfue and to 

accumulate the images, more than is confid- 
ent with perfect Simplicity and corre£tne(s. 
* L* '- .*. * t J % i :-j»f >M •' .1 »■•• » .- '■ * ^ 
Tuftin was led by the lame co- operation of 

pnncipjes, ^o tjie choic^ of tfie fiijxi^t^ ^y 
which he il\uftra^e$ t^e effect of |h§ dftftb pf 
ppaminondas, on tljte fpirit; of tfeq Th^ps, 
a (imilitude too remote to have otherwife 
come .into his mind: " For as, if you break 
€< off the point of a weapon, you take from 
u the reft o^ the iron the power of hurting, 
H fo that General of the Thehana* being takfid 
iC . away, like the point of the weapon, the 
" power al£o of ^be ftat£ was deadened (£)/' 

It is not. neceflaryjto. piuWjly examples of 
the combination of different ai^iajUng.^RMr: 
ties ; to conceive this, is not. a matter Qf-4Ay 
difficulty. But it willlje j>rppe;\tQ^ii\3ke ^ij 
obfervation which ferves to rendejr Jpjpq otoui; 
former concljifions more pjecif^ ajad delermi- 
nate. We could, fparce. avoid mentioning 
contrariety a? an aiTociating. quality, becaufe 
it.fometimes cpnneQp. idejs, by.itfel^ and be* 

( b) Nam ficati telo ft primam aciem pnefregeris, reliqoo 
fc«p Tiro nqcendi ftiftuleris ; fic-tfld; velut mucrone teli, afri 
l£to docc Thebanorum, rei quoque publics vires hebetate 
{uqjU Hifi, %* vi. cag. 8, - 

caufe 
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caufe often when It is affifted by other rela- 
tions* it is not with (landing the chief and t 
prevalent relation. But from a review of the 
examples which were given, it will appear, 
that fcrr th* moft part, when contrariety 
unitdt ideas, it is combined with fome other 
relatiorii One thing* for inftance* fuggefts 
its coitfify whdn both belong to the fame 
fubje&, in. many cafe* wbertf it would not 
fuggeft it* If they belonged to different feb- 
je&s. k is> when oppoike fortunes happen 
by a remarkable rcverfe* to the fame perfofi, 
that they irrefiftrWy fWg§eft each other. 

One cffctt df the combination of different 
afibciatittg principles* has been often hinted at 
already* That combmanvon produces a clofer 
and flronger relation between perceptions* than 
either of the principles alone : one of the 
•jytfccefMdoaS' introduces the other with a double 
forte* and therefore* in preference to thofe 
which are conncfied with it only by a fingle 
tie*. 

T*M» tbm&ination likeWife cbrftributefc 
greatly to the force and extent of genius^ 
It fupplies the imagination with many means 
of apprehending the conceptions for which it 
has occafion. If a perfon be not affedted by 
one* of the relations which fubfift between a 

O 2 prefent 
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prefent per eeptipa and an idea w&ieb &i<* bob 
gHHrpofe* he may be *$e&ed by another ©f 
*hem. If neither of the relations fiagly feitve 
farce eroagh to operate «pon bis imagio*- 
fion, they may derive fuffictent force from 
their union, and be able together to lead hiam. 
readily to the difcovery pf fuch appofite nuu- 
Serials as otkerwife he muft have miffed. 

This combination contributes not only to 
incffeafe the force of genius, but alfo todiva> 
fi% its form. The fep^cate principles of afibr 
<tfation being fo numerous as they are, muft 
be fufcepdble of an ahpoft infinite number of 
combinatione ; and every poffible combina- 
tion of them conftitute* a new ground of 
union among perceptions, which will \>c fob* 
fervkm to genius. Any prefcnt perception 
mil foggeft a thoufand different ideas to as 
many different perfons, according to the dif- 
ferent affociating principles or combinations 
of principles by which they are affe&ed ; 
and this will produce a correfpondent diver* 
fity both in the fubflance and ia the fbu&ure 
of their works* 



SECT. 
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SECT. VL 

Of the Modifications of the officiating Prin- 
ciples. 

AS the principles df affod'atioii ntey be it . 
combined with encftefe variety, fo each 
principle is fufceptible of different forms or 
modifications; This was hinted before ; it 
will now be proper fo explain it. 

Vicinity 4B»ltt degrees; for objefis tfo 
not fiiggeft thofe only which are properly 
contiguous ; but it admits not any diverfity 
in kind, except what was already taken no- 
tice of, that it n>ay be referred either to place 
or fo time. But all rhe other principle* of* 
aflbciation are fufceptible of much greater 

varieties. 

Resemblance not only, takes place it* 

different degrees, but alfo is of different 
kinds. The difference is only in degree, when* 
the fame quality of an objeft is the ground o£ 
its refemblance to feteral different things: 
one thing may'flefembljF feveral others, in co- 
lour, fuppofe; but refembles them more or 
Tefs, according to the different fliadfes of that 
colour, which belong to them. Again*, the 
O 3 difference 
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difference is only in degree, when it arifes 
from things pofleffing the fajne qualities in 
common, but •poffefling more or fewer of 
them. One q\*ality CQmmoti to two objects, 
forms a real refemblaqce between them ; but 
the refemblance is much more perfect when 
they have fev^al copimpn qualities,; 3II ani-» 
mals, or all vegetables,, feave fome degree of 
refemblance ; animals, or vegetables of the 
(ame clafs, have a greater resemblance ; tjiofe 
of the fame genus, ftill a greatgr ; t the indi-5 
viduals of the fame Ipecigg^jyK a greater ; 
^nd fome qf the individuals feave a ?auejk piore 
perfect refembUwe thaa others. 

$y t farther, one thing npay refemble.feverai 
pthers* by means, of it;s djf£ereu£ qualities * K 14 
Hjay referable fome by its colpur,, others by its 
faiell, others by i v ts figure* others by its fize ; 
each of thefe forms a different kind of r^fem^ 
1?Jance; for neither the qualities themfelyes, 
aor the fimilitudes arifing frpjn theig,. Qftft. 
admit comparifon in refpe<3; of degree. HenpQ 
any one thing is ^pable of as. many forts of 
refemblance to other things, as it: pqflefTes 
difi,in& qualities. It is capable of Huu?jr, 
xnpre. 

It not only ^efeipbles. fome things by it& 
particular,, definite, <jpq$tjjent <pd|ties.,, a.i 

in 
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in the inftances already given:, it may .re* 
femble otjier things by. fome general chiracr , 
ter belongings to fame of its qualities* Sweet- 
nefs originally and properly, hel0Ag& tQ.*3fte3 ; : 
but in a figurative jfenfe. we .4peak..Qf fweet 
colours* fweet founds, fweet difpofitions; we 
intend to exprefs fome character common to 
thefe diftindt ^u^liti^s^ which ..pfpducps a re- 
femblance ^mon^ them, (<^p}>yjou$ that \t bias 
rendered tjie^ figure ordinary in all languages, 
if not ftridly wiveffal. . ,,.,,. i .,, : , . 

A thing j^Hkewi^ 
a fort of general appearance, .refusing from 
all its qualities* or ; fron>,feveraLof them..i. Of 
this kind- aire the general likeneffes which are 
often obferved between the faces and the airs 
of different r perffttis. t5 % ,. , . , ho ^ , 
,.It, n#y refpm^le. Qt^et t&ing?, by Jbeac^, 
the fame ,rpUt,ioA tojoiqe ; Pt>j^ :i ^hich.tj^yj 

bear $ \$&jw$ ^J e ^ : °f.,f^ 

obje&s^ n^yto objedts ip r n^ w^- r cQn,neaed ^ 

b^ r prog?ediipg £91^% f f^ by t 

ptoceeijing'froi^ a fi^ilar^caufo pr ,by r jpo«^ 

foment fi^ilar n^nne^ pr by producing 

ette&s itji aXimilar maaner. RsfefobUnces of 
this fort, however flight or remote they may 

cT 4 b* 
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be thought at firft fight, ate fa dole and juft* 
that they are fafScknt for producing a tran- 
sition from one objed to another,, which can- 
pot be reckoned unnatural,, even when a per- 
fon is under the influence of a paffiop. : Bafianio 
overjoyed at Fortes having accepted hia love, 
fays, n 

Madam, you Have bereft me of all words, 
Only my blood fpeaks to you in my veins •, 
And there is ftich confufion in mypowVs, 
As, after fpme oration fairly fpoke 
By a beloved Prince, there doth appear 
Among the bqzzing, pleajed multitude, 
Whete every fomething being blent together, 
Tunis ta a wild of wthmg, fave of joji 
Ejcpreft* apd not expreft, («) 

The paufe of his joy is compared to what 
rcfemblea it in no refpedt except in pro-, 
during 4 fimilar effe£t upon the mind, a like 
canfufed fenfation of joy. If that comparifon 
(hould by any be thought not entirely natural 
in a perfon's e^preffion of his own paffion, 
yet it will be acknowledged by all, that in a 
defcription of that paffion, the comparifon 
would be unexceptionable ; and this is a fuffi- 
(ient proof, that the refemblance is a proper 
ground of aflbciation. The juftnef? of thefe 

{§} Marfbant of Vwc*, a£ 3, fccnc z. 

fprt* 
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forts of refcmblame appeass.&ctker few* tohia* 
that they have given rife to coanparifons aack 
metaphors which ftu>w theatfebres. to. be natu- 
tral by being adopted in all agea and *a«im&$ 
it is in fettie of the iadired way* now men~ 
tioaed, that light refcmble* kartfctege, joy^ 
goodaefe, and pe*&<3km$ yet lighf is oae otf 
the* moft beautifal and natural emblems of all 
thefe. The refembfence whkh takes pface 
between fiinple perceptions of the fame daft, - 
between different fmells, for mftanct* Gtcrnt 
to belong to fome of the kinds now under 
confideration. Simpte perceptions be i ng voidf 
of competition, can fcarce i harefiMne<jnaKtiea^ 
in common, and other qualities which differ*- 
guifh them; our action o£ tfteir re&mWtmee 
muft proceed from their aflfeding-themih&m 
ways, the fimUarity of which we perceive* 
though we eannetperhape expfetitit, or front 
our prefuming that they proceed! front eaufcs 
fomehow clofely related. 

In a word, there is- no qturfky^ no eefatto** ^ 
no a&ion of an- obje&* no point* of view- m 
which we c^n confider it, but may* be the foun- 
dation of a refemblancc between it and fome 
other. The- refemblance k often of & very* 
delicate nature, and yet very obvious and 
ftropg j we readily fed* it* but- fometimca we 
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can fcarce at all define whence it arifes> or of 
?f hat kind it is. 

Contrariety, in the extent in which _it i* 
generally underftood, and in which it pro- 
motes aflbciation, is reducible to feveraT dif- 
ferent fpecies. By contrariety is fometimes 
meant only great diveffity* ,diffii*ulitude or 
diftance ; as when bitter is faid to be contrary 
to fweet ; and in this fenfe it admits many 
degrees. In another fenfe, objects are called 
contrary, when one is only the negation or 
, abfence of the other j thus darknefs and light, 
health and fickoefs, are contraries [b): Other 
objedls are contraries in a .ftill mor/q proper 
fenfe, as pleafure and pain, hope and fear, love : , 
and hatred. Very oftep the two former of 
thefe kinds* of contrariety, and fometimes all 
the three, run into one another by an eafy 
gradation : rich and poor are terms of contra- 
riety, but they expreis, at different times^ all 
the three fpecies of contrariety ;. poverty fome- 
times fignifies only a very iqferior degree of 
riches, and then the contrariety is of the firft 

(h) Cicero takes notice of thefe" two* kiVds, tliougli ' under 
different names y Contrai;iu,in 5*}, , «yi<jd jpoiltum . .in jgenere -^; 
verfo, ab eotfem cui.'contr^rium efle dici^ur, plii^imum 'dShp,* 
nt ffigtas cafori, 'vitas mors. ^Difparatum auteta eft' id r quod 
ab aliqua re per pppofitionem negajionis fepara^ar, hoc^m^Jo^ 
fapere et non 'fapere, De Invhtt. Lib. I. But the example* 
which he gives are not apjpoftte, wept in the mere expiripon^ 

kind j 
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kind ; fometimea it denotes total indigence, 
in whjich cafe the contrariety is of the fecond 
kind; but if the perlbn to whofe condition 
the word is applied be in debt, the contrariety 
i$ of the third kind. 

Objects which* confidered {imply in them- 
felvea, could not be reckoned contraries, yet 
CQOie tOi.be regarded as fuch, when either 
tWr cauiep or their effieds are contrary in any 
of the feqfes that have bsen mentioned. Hfeat 
and cold are perhaps termed contraries, ra~ 
tfrer on account of the contrariety of their 
caufes and of their effects, than of any oppo- 
fitioa between the two fenfations themfelves. 
Acids and alkalis, ^ftringents and laxatives* 
feptics and analeptics, are denominated con- 
traries, merely on account of the contrariety 
pf fbme. of their effe£ts f 

Of cfrexijience dXfo there are many different 
modifications, Thofe qualities which are 
unitetfin any natural whole or individual, are 
in the propereft fenfe co-exiftent j yet they 
are not all co-exiftent in precifely the fame 
degree or manner. The qualities which are 
common to one individhal with feveral others, 
Y^hich together form the character of the fpe- 
c&s, ai)d would be enumerated in a juft defi- 
pitjon otflt> ftem to have a co-exiftenceibme- 

what 
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what different from thofe which are peculiar 
to one or a few individuals. Thefe two forts 
of qualities influence aflbciation differently : 
a quality of the former fort moft readily fug- 
gefts the, idea of the fpecies; one of the latter 
fort, the idea of the individual. Some qua- 
lities, of the latter fort are permanent in the 
individual \ others are temporary : thefe are, 
at & particular time, really as infeparable from 
it,, as thofe are ; yet they can fcarce be con- 
fidered as belonging to it by a co-exif!ence 
equally elbfe, though it is fo flrong as very 
readily to produce aflbciation. 

Not only the eflential qualities of a thing, 
but circumftances* alfo which are not con- 
sidered as entering into its fubftance, may 
acquire a fort of co-exifience with it, which 
jQbalL a& very powerfully on the imagination. 
Thus whatever belongs to the condition of a 
perfon,. his poffeffions,, his profpe&s, all by 
which he ia.diftkiguifhed from others! all that 
can render, the conception of him more deter- 
minate or more* ffriking, acquire a connexion 
with* him, which- produces aflbciation. Nay* 
things whickhave belonged to the date of the 
fame perfon at different times, as poverty and 
riches, meannefs and elevation* acquire, by 
of their relation to him, a connexion 

with 
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■with one another* which there would be aa 
apparent impropriety in terming co-exifteacc, 
but which affe&s the imagination in a man- 
ner perfe&ly analogous Whatever is clofely 
or long conne&ed with a thing, as an adjumffc, 
or a concomitant, or belongs to it in any way^ 
comes naturally Jto be confidered as in fome 
fenfe co-exiftent with it, and they will fuggeft 
ope another. If we have (een a perfon at 
any one time in a remarkable attitude* or 
fituation, or drefs, we ofe fcarce ever think 
of him without conceiving it alio. On the 
other hand, a garment, a ring, the moft tri- 
fling piece of drefs, will produce a lively con* 
ception of th$ perfon to whom it belonged. 
Ovid gives us a natural pi&ure of this in 
Pyraxnus ; 

■ Ut veto veftem quoque fasguine tm&am 
. Repperit; una duos ikhc, inquk,perdetamantes* 
£ quibus ilia fuit longa dtgnifima vita. (&) 

Several diftind fobftances are often com- 
bined into a fyftem j and in that cafe they are 
considered as parts of one whole, and are 
united in the imagination by the principle of 
to-cxrftence. An army, a natron, a church, 
is a whole, including fevtral individuals, in a 

"(*) Mttmorfh. lib. iv. 

manner 
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manner fimilar to that iti which an individual 
includes inany different qualities. 

What we have faid, ; does not perhaps 
amount to a complete enumeration of all the 
iorma which co-exiftence aflbmcs ; but tt fi/P- 
fieientfjr evinces that this relation: doe* aflame 
a very great variety af forms- 

It would not be eafy to purfue the relation 
of caufe and eftft, through all ifte form* hi 
which it operates en the imagmatfimr; but 
many of the principal? ones arc* very etrriou% 
What gives- existence to-any thiisg, wfiat makes 
any change in* it, what influence* any of its 
powers or virtues, whateontri&utts ta its;pre* 
fervartion> or to its defttudttbi*, a mean* for 
anfwering any end, an- argument for proving 
any conclufion, a propofition from wfiich; a 
corolliary) may be djriuned^aumrtitf&tajany fort 
of conduct; aJC tihefe are* oaitadi aauiks,. But 
plainly in very different fenfes ;* and'tfcrey all 
are, in. the uua^inafion* affiliated with.their 
feveral eflfftfta or confeqyence&< la the ex* 
amples whicfr we. have. Had, occafi^tagro*- 
duce,,moftof thefe modifications, of caufation 
have occprred.c This, relation makes* a* per- 
ception ,of the. caufe,. or of; the.effie#,,,to in- 
troduce the idea of its. correlative, whether 

the 
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the effeft be a fubftaace or a mode, whether 
the caufe give exigence to the effed, or onjy 
alter it 9 or in any way affedfc it, or have a 
power of affe&ing it. . But the relation has 
^greateft fof ce when it is ra'oft perfect : a fea- 
sant will not fo readily fiiggeft the idea df 
his mafter, as a fon that of his father. 

Objects may be eonneded as caufe and 
effed, when one of them does pot immedi- 
ately produce or influence the other. What 
is, in aijy of the feflfes now mentioned, a 
caufe, is cgpne&ed not pnly wjfh its imme- 
diate effe&s, but alfo with the remoteft efFe&s 
of any thing prpduced or affected by it. In 
a fqries of things where each is the imme- 
diate caufe of what fucceeds it, the laft effedt 
really depends upon the firft caufe. Some- 
times we are ignorant of many of the inter- 
mediate fteps, and regard that as the neareft, 
which is only a remote caufe: aft ordinary 
man reckons the motion of his hand the im- 
qntgijtt? efFeft of his volition* hecaijfe he knpws 
j^ojt^ip.g of the inufcles by which bis hand is 
&9 v £d. But even, whgft yre aje acquainted 
y^ith the whole clyun pf cau/e* and effects, 
the efFedt will fometimes fuggeft a remot^ 
caufe, without our evei; t;hi#kipg of the inter- 
vening links j or the remote casfe will di- 

.- redtly 
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M&ly int*6di**e the idea of the tffal which 
{pring* fhwn it by the mediation of many fub*- 
ordinate caufes* while to thefe we do not at 
Ail attend* Thus When there fads been one 
among 4 perfoti's aaaceftor* very ethment* 
though at a great diftance of time, it is natu- 
ral both for the petibti hiaaftlf and for otbert 
to<Hre& their thoughts to that one* Horace 
in addrtifing his patron, mettfaoae rtot his f** 
Cher* but much remoter aaceftors ; 

Maiceaas, Mavis edite regibufc. (t$ 
Tyrrhena r^um progenies* (rf) 

This principle is Sometimes to powerful, tkat 
a perfon finds himfelf difpofed to give a fa- 
mily, or even a nation, a naine formed from 
that of their fouader, many ages alter his * 
death. Such is the epithet which Virgil gives 
his countrymen loogafter the time of Romulus; 

*"**^iibit6que novum coitfurgere beliuai 

As the fame cade fbrnetirnes produces marty 
different effe&$, all thefe effects, however di£ 
Ctoilar, are COnne&ed with, one another by 
teeans of their relation to the common caufe, 

(#) lib. L o*. u 
(J) Lib. fit Od. 2ow 
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and by virtue of this connexion one of the 
effects will lead us to think of the other. Heat 
and light are both effe&s of fire j and one 
of them being perceived, naturally fuggefts 
the other. Sometimes one effeffc fuggefts the 
idea of the laufe, and this introduces the idea 
of the other effeft. The fight of a fon will 
lead us to think of the father, and the thought 
of him will introduce a difcourfe or enquiry 
concerning his other children. ' Sometimes 
again one effeft will introduce the idea of 
another effedt, without firft fuggefting the 
idea of their common caufe. The fight of a 
perfon may difpofe us to think of a brother, 
without our once thinking of the parents, by 
means bf whom they are rtlated to each other. 
In this cafe, it feems to be a fpecies of refem- 
Mance fhat produces the aflbciation ; the two 
eflfetts are like in Aii particular, that they 
are derived from the fame caufe. In like 
marrntr, when two or more obje&s are joint 
caufes of the fame eflfe&s, they are related to 
one another,, and the perception of the one 
readily carries the thoughts to the other. 

OnbER, as well as the other relations which 
promote affociatidn, may be diftinguifhed into 
different fpede6. " 

p There 
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There is an order in place. The or- 
der of things in place may feem fometimes 
to promote afibciation almoft only by the in- 
fluence of vicinity. Thus the thinking of 
one of a company, will firft lead us to think 
of the perfon who fat contiguous to him, then 
of another who was next to this fecond, and 
fo on, till we have gone through the whole 
company in the order in which they happened 
to be placed. Here the order of the perfons, 
by which the imagination is affe&ed, appears, 
to be little different from vicinity. But it 
really is fomewhat different : we may fup- 
pofe the fame number of perfons of which, 
the company confifted, (landing together in 
a confufed crowd : in this titration* they may 
be more clofely contiguous than before; but 
they have not order, and therefore one of 
them will not fo readily fugged the reft, nor, 
will it be fo eafy to recoiled: them all. What 
then is the difference between thefe two fitu- 
ations ? Formerly thefe perfons did compofe 
a regular figure, now they do not. Order* 
therefore, even of the fimpleft kind, includes 
regularity of figure, as well as vicinity \ and 
by means of that regularity, order affociates . 
ideas more ftrongly than vicinity alone. But. 

order 
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order in place often implies more ; it arifes 
from thofe things or parts of things being 
placed contiguous, which are conne&ed by 
other relations. Thus a number of perfons 
may be placed, not only in fome regular 
figure, but in a farther order, according to 
their fex, age, or dignity. In this cafe, the 
aflbciating force of order, is made up of the 
united forces of contiguity, and of the rela* 
tions which the things or parts bear to one 
another, independent of their contiguity* 
The parts of a watch are placed in order* 
when each part is contiguous to thofe from 
which it receives, and to which it communis 
cates motion. In oonfequence of this, the 
idea of any one part will lead us to conceive 
the part next to it, or to conceive all the parts* 
or will fuggeft an idea of the whole, much 
more eafily and quickly than it could, if wti 
only confidered that part as laid in a heap 
along with the reft : yet in a heap, the parti 
might have had clofer contiguity, than in the 
machine. 

r There is likewife an order in tithe. It 
arifes from placing thofe things in immediate 
fucceffion, which are related by refemblance* 
caufation, or any other relation. Succeffion 
alone would aflbciarte the ideas* though their 

P a objeO* 
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objefis were not otherwife related ; theft re* 
iatious would aflbciate tbcm, though the thing* 
had not been fifcceflSte s both being coobbiaed 
in order, it muft bate great powe* to produce 
affociaticn* In a rfcgtal* pnttriSbb, peffons 
not only follow one anotbet, but a*e dflpofed 
according to their rani: and dignity i hi con* 
Sequence of this^ either the view, or * defcrrp** 
tirin of a (mill part of a proceffion, is etaoagh 
to enable the imagination to pafs along all die 
other parts, and to take in a conception df tfae 
whole. Succeffive events are generally con- 
nected as caufes and effe&s : when they ares 
they will readily occur to every perfon *n the 
order in which they happened, and influenced 
one another; cvdry narration may foggeft 
examples of this. But when focceffive objects 
happen not to be thus conne&ed* they are 
(lightly affociated by mere focceffion. In a 
chronological (able, events are coniieAed by 
fuccefEon alone ; in a regular hiftory, by or* 
der ; in this laft cafe, there is a much greater 
union of the parts, than in the former. The 
Other relations which, in order, are joined 
with fuccefEon, have fo coafiderabte force* 
that an hiftorian often gives the moft perfect 
order to his narration, by bringing together 
events in it, which have a natural connexion, 

though 
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though they did not happen in immediate fuc- 
ceffion, and ia, without reflexion or de&gn* 
kd to adopt this order. 

There is likewHe what may he called an 
order of nature. This has often a great ana* 
logy to order in place and in time. It is no 
wonder that it ihould, fince we conceive all 
things as connected both with place and with 
time. Order in both feems to be, in fome in* 
ftaaces, eftablifhcd by nature ; our thoughts 
move eafily in tracing defcent, or in following 
the courfe of time, but with difficulty in tra- 
cing afcent, or in going backward in time* But 
ftill the fpecies of order now under confidera- 
tion, is different from the other two. In 
aany cafes, there is a natural order in things 
themfelves : hence $ne manner of confidqring 
(hem, is according to order, and another con- 
trary to it ; our thoughts muft proceed in that 
natural order, elfe their progrefs is obftru&ed* 
In conceiving a man, our thoughts pais rea- 
dily from the head downwards ; it is in many 
refpe&s the principal part of the body, and 
by it that nourifhment is conveyed, which 
frfftains the whole. In conceiving a tree we 
proceed upwards from the root to the ftem 
and the branches : it is from the firft that 
thefe latter parts derive their nourishment, 
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and by it they are fupported } there is alfo a 
fucceffion in their firft production, they grow 
up gradually from the root : both thefe caufes 
have an influence on the courfe of our 
thoughts. In conceiving a houfe, the mind, 
in like manner, naturally afcends from the 
bottom to the top, and for the fame jreafons ; 
the inferiour parts fupport the fuperiour ; the 
building proceeds from the foundation up- 
wards : befides, if we would go into the houfe, 
we mull afcend from the ground towards the 
roof ; the mind takes the fame courfe. 

There are perhaps fome cafes in which 
cuftom alone fixes a certain order ; but after 
cuflom has fixt it, it operates as ftrongly oa 
the mind, as if it had been eftablifhed by na- 
ture. Writing from right to left, or from 
left to right, is determined merely by cuflom ; 
but in confequence of that cuflom, an Euro* 
pean finds difficulty in tracing the combina- 
tion of letters in the former direction, and an 
Oriental finds equal difficulty in tracing that 
combination in the latter direction. 

Thus every one of the afTociating princi- 
ples affumes many different forms ; and every 
diftind form which any of them can afTume, 
may be confidered as a feparate relation, anc} 
Beceflforily produces a correfpondent peculia- 
rity 
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rity in the exertion of genius, which is di- 
reded by it* t{ The feveral modifications of 
thefe principles muft contribute both to in- 
creafe the force, and to diverfify the form 6f 
genius, in the very fame ways, as it has been 
already fhown that the variety of their com- 
binations does. 

S E C T. VII. 

Of the Predominance of the officiating . 
Principles. 

THE obfervations which we have hitherto 
made, (how that there muft be great 
differences and diffimilitudes in the effects of 
genius ; for they lead us to perceive that it may 
proceed from one conception to another in an 
infinite variety of ways- But in order to ex-, 
plain, in what manner the multitude of the 
affociating qualities lays a foundation for per- 
manent diverfities of genius, fome farther ob- 
fervations will be neceffary. 

All the affociating principles have fome 
degree of force in every man. There is per- 
haps no perfon on whom any one of them has 
no influence at all. But in almoft every man; 
fome one of them is predominant : on every 
Jubjeftj a man is apt to follow one relation 
P 4 rather 
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rather than any otly&r, and to conceive chiefly 
fuch ideas as ar$, by (hat relation, cqnne&ed 
with the prefent perception Whence. this 
proceed?, is perhaps inexplicable} it muft, 
in a great meafure, be refolyed into original 
differences in the conftitution of the jaind ; 
but the thing itfelf is evident in the moil Am- 
ple and common inftances. If different per- 
fons fet themfelves to recoiled a company, one 
naturally recolle&s it by running ovejr the 
places occupied by thofe who compofed it $ 
another enumerates them according to their 
fcveral profeffions, conditions, ages, or fexes j 
another according to their refpedive families 
and connexions: in the firft perfon, vicinity 
or order ; in the fecond, refemhlance ; in the 
third, tjie relation of caufe and effeft, is the 
predominant principle of aflbciation. 

When ^ny objed is conceived by a perfon, 
all its qualities are in fome meafure prefent to 
his view*: but in confequence of priginal dif- 
ferences in the turp qf men's imagination*, 
one man's attention is fixt chiefly on one of 
thefe qualities, and another man's attention 
pn a different quality. This ig, in many 
cafps, the immediate caiife of the predomi- 
nance of one aflbciating principle. The dif- 
ferent qualities of an object not only lay a 
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foundation for a connexion between [it and 
different objects, but alfo conne£t it with thofe 
different obje&s by means of different rela- 
tione 3 and each perfon is affe&ed by that re- 
lation which belongs to the quality on which 
he moft jeadily faces his attention. A few 
perfons can fcarce engage in a ccmverfation 
on aily fobjeft, without affording an example 
of this. Whatever it be that is fii$ intro- 
duced, almoft every peribn confides it in a 
different point of view, and in coofequence 
of this runs into 9 different train of thinking 
and a different fet of reflexions. When dia^ 
logue is conduced naturally f the feveral aflb- 
dating qualities by which the fpeafcers are af- 
fected, may be eafily traced out : each of 
them goes on in a train fuited to his own turn 
of imagination, and one of them fomethnes 
in a trai^.even oppofite to that which is pur- 
fued by another. By care to prcferve this va- 
riety, dialogue-writing is rendered natural; 
and it is on apcount of the difficulty of pre* 
fervtog this variety, that fo few fucceed in that 
jn«im$r of writing. 

An Qriginal constitution of mind is not the 

only caufe of p perfom's being influenced by 

we aflbciating principle more than by others : 

# was formerly obferved, that this may pro* 
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ceed from habit. But the habit generally 
takes its rife from an original propenfity to 
follow chiefly one relation ; it always -takes 
its rife from this, when its effe&s are perma- 
nent A diverfity in the predominant prin- 
ciple of dflbciation, is often obfervable very 
early in children, previous to the poffibflity 
of their having contracted habits of thinkings 
and muft therefore be natural. If the origU 
nal propenfity be weak, it may he .over- 
powered by other caufes : but if it be ftrong, 
it will frequently exert itfelf; by frequent 
exertion it will beget a habit of being influ- 
enced by it; and by -the formation of the 
habit it will be confirmed. Still, therefore, 
the predominance of one affociating principle 
or another, is, in moft cafes at leaft, ultimately 
refolvable into an cfriginal conftitution of the 
mind. 4 

Here is a dired foundation for a perma- 
nent variety of genius. In fome man of ge- 
nius or another, each of the aflbciating prin- 
ciples is predominant ; and whichever of them 
is, it forms a turn of genius fuitable to it, and 
different from what the prevalence of any 
other would have produced. • Invention in 
different arts and fciences, is dependent on 
very different relations of perceptions : genius 
z far 
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for a particular, drt or ftience, will therefore, 
foe formed by the prevalence; of that principle 
of affiliation which chiefly leads to invention 
in it. In comparing therworks of men of ge* 
niiis*. we may find numberlefsjlluArationsp^ 
this : we may often, find the fame fz£\ or the 
fameobjeft prefent to the mindsof thephilQ- 
fopber* the hiftortaifc the poet, the orator, 
the painter ; we may obferve that it leads each 
of them a different fQad >; or tl^t t^ey pifa 
from it to other ideas by different relations j 
and by attending to. thefe, we may be able to 
afcerlain and defcribe the peculiarity of geniy* 
in each of them* 

What has been now (aid -of the different 
principles of affociaUQn, is equally applicable 
to all the different-ibrnas or modifications of 
which it has been fhown that every one of 
thdfe principles is capable. Tftere are various 
kinds of refemblance, for inftance,qf Contra- 
riety, of caufation ; one man is naturajly ia- 
flueaced chiefly by one kind, another by ano- 
ther kind ; the turn of genius in each is fuitr 
able to that, kind by which he is mod affe&ed. 
Hence muft a^ifc many diverfitigs of genius, 
Whether a perfon pafs from caufes to efFe&s, 
pr from effe&s to caufes, his imagination is 
influenced by the fame relation : yet all meq 
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are not equally fitted for both. In mathcma* 
tics, one man is moft turned for algebra, 
another for geometry. One excell* in the 
analytieai part of philofcphy, in refolving 
phenomena into their caufes, and reducing 
them to general hlks ; and another excell* in 
explaining the phenomena* in applying ge- 
neral principles » a number of cafes, and in 
accounting for them elegantly and fuqeeff* 
fully. Many of the falfe fyftems of phtiofo* 
phyi^vhichhaTemadeafigwe in the world* 
certainly difplay very confiderable genius, btt 
genius of different kinds. Des Cartes de«* 
duced his whole philofophy from a few ge- 
hen\ principles : he (homed a propensity to 
pafs from oaufes to their effc&s* Gilbert en* 
deavoured, in a -manlier not at all destitute of 
ingenuity, to refolve all the pbenomeaa .of 
nature- into inagnettfm : the preyaiiiog torn 
of hie imagination was to proceed from eftaft* 
to c&qjfes. 

Most commonly, the great divifi«tt*ef ge<» 
nius arife from the prevalence of one principle 
of aflbciation or another j and the more mi- 
nute varieties from the prevalence of different 
modifications of the fame principle. Yet thefe 
' modifications are fometitneft fodiffimilar, that 
the predominance pf one or another of them 
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produces a difference of genius 4 ad great aS 
couW be produced by the predominance of 
principles totally ^iftinft. ttt a Mere *eeittl 
ef fads* there is - fcarce any raoto for geAivs \ 
but the true hiftofW* does not confine himfelf 
to fuch recital ; he places fads to cohiiexiotfi 
la rife ttxtht fources of aftions* and he pur* 
fins them through their conferences : it it 
in this that historical genius appears ; and in 
t£tis» the hiftorfcn is plainly actuated by the 
relation of caufeartd^fFed. The fame aftions 
which the hiflorian relates, may be alfo con- 
filtered by die phifafcpher, their motifes at- 
tended to, and conclttfions deduced from them* 
concerning the confutation of human nature: 
in this he is influenced by the fame relation 
tif cattfe and £ffe&, but by a different fpecies 
of it ; and accordingly he (hows a kind of ge* 
nius totally diftm& from that of the hiftotian. 
I ihaH gire an example Which is ftiH more 
ftrikmg. In reducing bodies to regular divi- 
fions and fubdivttions, the natsral hiftorian is 
tondu&ed altogether by the principle erf re* 
feinMance ; fe adorning a fttbjud: with firailci 
tod metaphors, the poet is likewife under the - 
influence of the principle of tefemUtncei 
yet no two forts of genius are perhaps more 
different than that for natural biftory, and 

that 
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that for poetry; in accounting for the phe- 
nomena of bodies, the philofopher follows a 
quite different relation, that of caufe and efc- 
fed; but the genius of a natural hiftorian* 
is much more akin to philofoptiical, than to 
poetical genius. 

But farther; Not only the prevalence of 
different forms of the fame affociating priiv* 
ciple, is fufficieat for producing very diflimi* 
lar turns of genius ; but alfo one of thefe 
forms only operating in fomewhat different 
manners, has force enough to mark genius 
with a perceptible peculiarity. An image is 
always connected with a fubje£t by refem-* 
blance : but the image may be applied either 
in a companion or in a metaphor; and one 
perfon is led by the turn of his imagination 
chiefly to the ufe of the one, and another per- 
fon chiefly to the ufe of the other of thefe 
figures. Here a diverfity ofgenius, fo confix 
derable that it may become in fome degree 
chara&eriftical, arifes from a very fmall dif- 
ference in the manner in which two perfona 
pafs from one perception to another by means 
of the very fame relation, from their only 
pafling with different degrees of rapidity, and 
confidering the refembling objed with $&? 
rent degrees of deliberation. Nay, though two 

poets 
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poets illuftrate their fubje&s \>y the feme com- 
panion, they .may difplay a variety of genius 
by their different manners of purfuing it: 
one is happy at fetting the main image full in 
view by one bold (broke ; the other traces the 
likenefs minutely, and thus introduces ele- 
gance into his work. When differences fo 
minute in the form of the fame affociating 
principle, and even in the manner of our 
yielding to the fame form of any of the affo- 
ciating principles, can give a peculiar turn to 
the imagination, there muft evidently be room 
for a prodigious variety in genius. 

We would be apt to take it for granted, 
that the affociating force of any relation muft 
be in proportion to the degree of that relation. 
The more perfect the relation is between two 
perceptions, the more clofely, we would ex- 
pert, they {hall be united in the imagination, 
and the more readily {hall one of them fuggeft. 
the other. If refemblance, for v inftance, be 
what gives one perception a tendency to in- 
troduce another, it is natural to think that this 
tendency will be ftrongeft when the refem- 
blance is greateft. Doubtlefs this is generally 
the cafe : but it is far from holding univer- 
fally ; there are feveral limitations and excep- 
tions. 

For 
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Fofc example, Though the relation which 
one<*je£t bears to another be very ftrong* 
ytft #tt be oommen, if it be fuch as that ob- 
ject bears Kkswife to many other otge&3> it 
will not operate lb ftrongly on the imagina- 
tion, as a weaker relation which is fpecial and 
diftihguiflring. Number diftrafife the atten- 
tion, attd hinders any cine of the objects from 
making a ftriking im^freffion. A nobleman 
attrads lefs notice in a crowd of pfcrfbns of his 
own rank, thaa a man of much lower note, 
would command in a company where he has 
no equal. Singularity is always flfcriking. 

Again ; If it be affertedthat the ftronger 
relation will pror*e the moft powerful princi- 
ple of aflbciation, the affertion mttft be con- 
fined to one form or modification of that 
relation. Of the various forms or modifica- 
tions which, h has been fhown, every rela- 
tion admits, fome may be confidered as 
greater in degree than others : 4 but different 
men are chiefly affected by different modifi- 
cations of a relation ; and therefore fome will 
be moft affe&ed by a weaker relation, becaufe 
it is of that form from which they are moll 
fufceptible of an impreflioh. Indeed, fome of 
the peculiarities of genius neceffarily imply a 
propenfity to be influenced moft by fome of 
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the weaker modifications of the aflbdating 
principles. Poetical genius, for example, fo 
far as it depends on the force of the principle 
of refemblance* corififts in a prdpenfity to be 
affe&ed, not fcy the completed refemblances, 
but by fuch as are more imperfeft. In poeti- 
cal imagery, the refemblance ought to be 
always juft, but it is an excellence that it be 
ii6t altogether obvious, and it is neceflary 
that it be mixt with fomething of diverfity. 
Any individual is likened, not fo oftdn tq ^ 
another individual of the fame fpecies* as to 
one of a different fpeciefi, or even to fome- 
thing totally different in kind : a hfero is com* 
pared 9 . not fo frequently nor fo beautifully to 
another hero, as to a lion or to the fun. The 
exz€t fimilitudes to which the naturaiift con- 
fines his attention, have no influence upon 
the poet, and would be a very improper 
foundation for metaphors or compariforis. 

BffT it is further obfervable, That fomc are 
apt to be influenced evdn by a weak degree of 
any modification of an aflbdating quality, 
rather than by a ftronger degree of the very 
fame modification. Thus fome men, on 
whatever fubjed they reafon, deduce all their 
reafpnings from remote principles, and never 
prove any point by the fhortefl and mod di- 

Q^ re£t 
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refl: arguments. There are writers, moft of 
whofe images and antithefes are far-fetched 
and forced. This turn of imagination pro- 
duces a peculiarity of genius, but generally 
fuch an one as is faulty. A late ingenious 
writer (a) has remarked this peculiarity, that 
fome are apt to attend chiefly to remote and 
trifling relations of ideas; and he gives a 
very appofite example of it from Shakefpear ; 

" Hqfiefs. Thou didft fwear to me on a 
parcel-gilt goblet, fitting in my Dolphin- 
chamber, at the round table, by a fea-coal 
fire, on Wednefday in Whitfun-week, when 
the Prince broke thy head for likening him to 
a finging man of Windfor ; thou didft fwear 
to me then, as I was wafhing thy wound, to 
marry me, and make me my lady thy wife. 
Ganft thou deny it ? did not good-wife Keach 
the butcher's wife come in then, and call me 
goflip Quickly ? coming in to borrow a mefs 
of vinegar ; telling us fhe had a good difh of 
prawns, whereby thou didft defire to eat fome ; 
whereby I told thee they were ill for a green 
wound ; and didft not thou, when lhe was 
gone down ftairs, defire me to be no more fo 
familiarity with fuch poor people, faying that 
ere long they fhould call me Madam? and 

(«) Ekmtnts ofQriticifm. chap. J. 
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didft thou not kifs me, and bid me fetch the* 
thirty fliilllngs ?''(£) 

That author accounts for this peculiarity, hf 
refolving it into & want of difcernment ; but 
this account is not altogether latisfying. Sup-* 
pbfe remote or flightly connected ideas to havd 
occurred to d perfon, difcernment may lead 
him to reject them, and the want of if ma/ 
prevent his rejecting them. But the queftioii 
remains, Whence comes it that iuch ideas 
occur to fome,* arid not to others i Their oc«* 
iurring may in fome meafure proceed ihdi-» 
te&lj from a want of difcernment 2 the judg-* 
ment of fome men is fo ftrong that it attends 
imagination in all its exertions, and givrt it 
an habitual tendency to fuggeft only fuch 
ideas as have a proper cortriekion With the 
prefent perception ; a defeft of judgment or 
difcernment prevents imagination from ac- 
quiring this correttnefs, the want of which 
leaves it at liberty to run into flight and re- 
mote aflbciations. But this is hot the princi-* 
pal or immediate, far lefs the only caufe of 
it : its origin mud be fought chiefly in the na- 
tural turn of the imagination. If we attend 
to the example juft now quoted, we fliall 
find that all the trilling aflbciations contained 
(J) Second part of Henry IV. aft 2. fcent 2* 
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in it, confift in the iatrodu&ion of * number 
of circumftances which have no other con* 
ne^ioa with the fubje& of difcourfe, but this, 
that they happened in the place and at the 
time to which it refers. The turn of imagi- 
nation which it &ows, feems therefore to 
^rife merely from vicinity being the prevail- 
ing principle of aflbciation. Mere vicinity 
either in time or in place, is one of the flighteft 
and, lead important relations, and confequently 
whenever it is the prevailing relation, it will 
produce a propenfity to trifling aflbciation* {c). 

. ({) That the prevalence of this relation * is by far, the moft 
common caufe of trifling aflbciations, may, I believe, be 
affirmed with confidence. If we examine feveral inftances of 
fuch trifling aflbciations, we (hall find that they are generally 
formed by mere vicinity. Oae other inilance I {hall give from 
the fame author. 

Clow*. Sir, fhe came in great with child; and longing 
(fave your honour's reverence) for ftew'd prunes ; we had but 
two in the houfe,' which at that *tty inliant time flood, as it 
were, in a fruit-dilh, a di(h of fomc three pence ; (your ho* 
riours have feen fuch difhes, they are not China dtfhes, but 
very good difhes.) 

Efcalus. Go to, go to ; no matter for the di(h, Sir. 

Clown. No indeed, Sir, not of a pin ; you are therein in 
the right : but to the point; as I iky, this Mrs. Elbo<w % being* 
as I fay, with child, and being great belly 'd, and longing, as 
I faid, for prunes ; and having no more in the dUh, as I said,; 
Mailer Froth here, this very man, having eaten the reft, as I 
faid, and, as I fay, paying for them very honeftly v for, as you 
kpiow, Mafter/V«f£, 1 could not give you three pence again. 

Froth. No indeed. 

Clown. Very well ; yon being then, if you be remembred* 
- cracking the Hones of the forefatd prunes. 
- Froth* Ay, (b I did indeed. 

Clown. Why, very well ; I telling yon then, if you be re- 
membred, that fuch a one, and fuch a one, were paft cure of 

The 
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The predominance of the principle of refem- 
blanc^, when indulged without referte, often 
produces a fimiiar propenfky, as in the new 
Jong ofnenvftmlieu Some of the qualities of 
every thing are lefs important than others ; 
ihey give rife to none but trivial relations ; a 
ptopenfity therefore to attend chiefly to fuch 
qualities, moft produce trifling aflbciations, 
whatever be the principle to which they be- 
long. It deferves to be remarked, however, 
that a tendency to conceive ideas which are 
but remotely connected with the prefent per- 
ception, fometimes conftitutes an excellence 
of genius. Some men fee at one glance, the 
moftdiftant caufes and confequences of things, 

the tiling you wot of, unlefs they kept good diet, as I told 
you. 

Froth. All this is true. 

CUrwn. Why, very well then. 

E/cal. Come, you are a tedious fool ; to the purpofe : what 
was done to EIBoiv's wife, that he hath caufe to complain of? 
come to what was done to her. 

Clown. Sir, your honour cannot come to that yet. 

Ejeal. No, Sir, I mean it not. 

CJowm. Sir, hot you wall come to it, by your honour's leave : 
and I befeech you, look into Matter Froth here, Sir, a man of 
fburfcore pound a year: whofe father died at HtUcwmss* 
Waa't not at Hallvwmas, Matter Froth ? 

Froth. JUbottandtve. 

CUvtm. Why, very well ; I hope here be truths. He, Sir, 
fitting, as I (ay, in a lower chair, Sir : 'twas in the Bunch 
«f Grapts, where indeed you have a delight to fit, have you, 
not* 

Froth. I have fo, becauife it is an open room, and good for 
winter. 

Clooum. Why, very well then : I hope here be truths, 

Mia/urtfor Mttrfuru aft 2. fcene 2. 

(£3 This 
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.This proceeds from &n uncommon a&ivity of 
imagination, which enables it to pafs in an 
inftant through aJongferies of ideas, fp that 
all the middle fteps are fc^rce attended to, and 
▼ery quickly forgotten. 

The peculiar form which genius affumes, 
fflepepds not on the predominant principle of 
aflbciation alone, but alfo on the degree of 
force which ail the other principles of aflbci- 
ation haye. There is not any fubjeft in which 
invention depends upon, or can be apcoffir 
plifhed by only one of thefe principles. In 
every fubjeft, there is one leading principle of 
invention ; but many other principles, by be- 
ing exerted in fubordinat ion to that, contribute 
to thp invention. Though one aflbciating 
principle be predominant in every man of 
genius, yet all the other principles operate 
along with it. Thefe may be combined iq 
very different proportions ; and every differ- 
ence in the manner of their combination, or 
in their comparative ftrength, will produce as 
real, though not fo remarkable a peculiarity 
pf genius, as a difference in the predominant 
principle. In fuch genius, for inftance, a$ 
enables a man to account for the phenomena 
pf things, the relation of caufe and effetf; i$ 
f fc? predominant principle of aflbciation : but 

f?fepxblanc§ 
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refemblance alfo muft have fome force, other- 
wife the fimilar phenomena, and the analo- 
gous experiments from which general conclu- 
fions are deducible, cannot be fuggefted ; order 
muft have fome influence, for if the obferva- 
tions be not properly difpofed, they will lead 
to no conclufion : contrariety muft have fome 
influence, elfe thofe contradictory inftances 
will not occur, which are neceffary for limit- 
ing the conclufions and giving them preci- 
fion. Every different proportion which thefe 
principles bear to one another, will ftamp phi* 
lofophical genius with a peculiar character, 
will adapt it to one particular fort of fubje&s, 
or will give it a determinate degree of excel- 
lence. In genius of every kind, there is the 
like complication and adj uftment of aflbciating 
principles. In every individual, genius is like 
an organized body, the form of which arifes 
from the manner in which the feveral mem- 
bers are combined, and is altered by every the 
the fmalleft change in the fize or ppfition of 
any one of them. This being the cafe, the 
poflible arrangements and fubordinations of all 
the aflbciating principles and their modifica- 
tions, are fo many that they lay a foundation 
for an endlefs variety of genius. 

Q^4 SECI 
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SECT. VIII. 

Of Flexibility of Imagination. 

WE have now pointed out fome fixt and 
permanent qualities of the imagina- 
tion, which are fufficient for the production 
of a great variety of genius : but before we 
leave this part of the fubjeft, it will he pro* 
per to obferve t that imagination has a certain 
pliabienefs or flexibility, by means of which, 
ftill greater variety is introduced* 

Any particular turn of imagination does 
not lie in a mere point > it admits fome lati~ 
hide without lofing its charafteriftical peat- 
liarity. The predoininant principle of aflbci- 
ation may continue the fame in the main, and 
yet lead- into tracks of thought confiderably 
different : the proportions which the feverai 
principles of aflbciation bear to one another, 
xhay be altered without being wholly deftroy- 
ed ; juft as the configuration of the features 
may be altered in a face by different paffions 
or different ftates of health, and yet that face 
be acknowlegcd the lame, and remain clearly 
diftinguifliable from every other. In confe- 
quence of this flexibility, the difcoveries of 
the fame perfon, on the, fame fubjeft* will be 

very 
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very different at different times. If a perfbn 
write his thoughts on a fubjeft at different , 
periods, the fcntiments, the imagery, the com* 
portion, the order, will be far from being the 
very lame. In fome cafes the difference is fo 
great, as to (how that different aflbciating 
principles, at leaft very different modification* 
of the fame principle, have been predominant 
at thefe different periods. 

A temporary variation in the turn of a 
man's imagination, or in the form of his ge- 
nius, fometimes arifes from caufetafl far be- 
yond the reach of our investigation, as many 
of thofe which produce an alteration* in the 
conftitution of the body> or of thofe which 
make one fummer to differ from another* 
But fiich variation may often be accounted 
for from the influence which habit has upon 
the operations of fancy. 

Habit dilpofes men to be eafily affiedted 
by a relation which they have for fome time 
been accuftomed to follow ; and it often dif- 
pofes them fo ftrongly to this, as to make feme 
other affbciating principle to prevail for a 
while, above that which is naturall f predomi- 
nant. To this effedfc of habit it is owing-, 
that a man, by applying for fome time to a 
fubjeft which he could fcarce force himfetf to 

ftudy 
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ftudy at firft, comes to enter into it with eafe. 
From the fame effeft of habit, will arife a very 
great degree of that diverfity which has been 
mentioned, in the productions of one man on 
the fame fubjedk. 

Habit may contribute to this diverfity in 
another way, and that even without making 
any alteration in the predominant principle 
of aflbciation. Habit makes fuch ideas as are 
ftt the time mod familiar to us, rufh more 
readily into the mind, than fuch as are lefs 
familiar, though thefe latter be equally or 
even more ftrongly related to the prefent per- 
ception. Many caufes render different ideas 
moil familiar to a perfon at different times : 
and as a perception may be conne&ed, by 
means of any one affociating quality, with a 
thoufand others, that perception will naturally 
fuggeft any of thefe which is at prefent moft 
familiar, provided it be conne&ed with it by 
the relation which has greateft influence on 
that particular perfon. Other ideas may be 
more ftrongly conne&ed with it by the lame 
relation, and would be more readily fuggeftcd 
to a perfon who was not under the power of 
that habit ; but with this perfon, the famili- 
arity of the former idea gains it the prefer^ 
puce to fdl others. When on the firft concep* 
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fion of a fubjedt, certain ideas belonging to it 
pccur in this manner, by reafon of their fami- 
liarity to us, they lead us to fuch other ideas 
as have the ftrongeft relation to them, But 
if the ideas which were firft fuggefted, had 
been different, they would have led us, by the 
fame principles, into a very different train of 
thinking, and the whole work would have 
torn a very diffimilar afped. Thus when a 
perfon fets out from a place where feveral 
roads terminate, a very few fteps decide which 
pf them he takes ; and by going on in it, he 
arrives at a place very diftant from that to 
which he fhould have been brought by ano- 
ther of the roads iffuing from the fame point* 
This flexibility of imagination takes place 
in all men, in fome degree ; but it takes place 
in fome men, in a much greater degree than 
in others. No man hag an imagination fo 
dull, or an imagination fo invariably fixt in 
one form, as to be nowife affeflted by habit or 
other occafional caufes : but there are two forts 
of perfons, who are difpofed to be moft afFe&ed 
by thefe. Firft, they whofe genius is not very 
greats nor ftrongly marked with any pecu- 
liarity. It is on this account eafily turned 
put of its direction by accidental caufes, and 
eagerly lays hold of the afliftaace which may 
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be derived from their operation. Secondly, 
they whofe genius is uncommonly ftrong and 
lively. In thefe the fame tffe€t is produced 
by a very different caufe : the vigour and ac* 
fivity of their affociating powers, beftaws 
great delicfacy and fenfibility upon their ima- 
ginations! and renders them fufceptibfe of 
ftrong impreffions from any temporary caufes ; 
(hey feel the force of every fuch caufe, and 
receive a (ranfient form or tin&ure from it. 
The produ&kms of thefe two different forts 
of perfons, bear marks of the different catifes 
ffom which tile flexibility of their fancies 
fprings. The Works of the former have no 
common character, but are almoft as unlike 
to one another as to the works of a different 
perfon ; but through all the workar of the lat- 
ter, notwithftanditag their varieties, there run* 
a certain peculiarity, which fhows that thfcy 
had the fame author. 

It has been often obferved, that the dif- 
ferent works of men of genius fometimes di£ 
fer very much in the degree of their perfec- 
tion. This may fometimes arife from the 
iiibjeftd not being equally adapted to their abi- 
lities. But in many cafes it happens, that a 
perfon will at one time Very fuccefsfully pro^ 
fecute a fubjeft which he has often attempted 

in 
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in vain before, or accomplifh a difqovery by 
accident, which has eluded many Jttofqfled ift« 
veiligations. This may frequently be *g» 
counted for from the principles juft gaw cfta* 
blifhed. Habit, or ibme other incidental caufet 
gives the fancy at one time a turn, whloh toq 
do not reflect upon, hut which prepare it fos 
attaining a certssm difcqvery j and that eith« 
1)7 rendering a# idea familiar, which is fahh% 
fervient to that difpovery, or by diipofing it; 
tp follow the relation which leads wqft natu- 
rally to the difcovery. At appthec tim^ tlfe 
fame caufe gives the mind fa ftrong a prope&r* 
iky to af tend to an. idea* qc to follow a refor* 
tjon which draws us off ffomtl^ proper <tau&* 
apd obftru&a the invention, that, no, ef&tftft 
can conquer it. When the appearance arifes* 
not from this caufe, it may often be afcribe& 
to the inequalities which are incident to thot 
vigour, of genius in the fame man at different; 
times, and which may be in fome meafuxe^ 
accounted for from the obfervatioq* that haw* 
been formerly ipade. Though the principle* 
of allocation be never perhaps entirely dor- 
mant or impotent, yetJtheyare not*,ia any 
any man, alike prone to exert themfeJvGs t art 
fift for a&ing with the fame force, at ajl fcafoas* 
Sspmetimes they are. *£$ve, ai^rwdy to.rum 
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from any idea that occurs* through a long 
train of other ideas related to it, without a 
poffibility of our refilling their influence, or 
cooling the ardour which their adivity in- 
fpires. When the imagination is in this ftate* 
and is at the lame time impreffed with a ftrong 
view of a particular end, genius is extenfive 
and vigorous, and can with eafe perfed in- 
ventions, as by a lucky and unaccountable hit, 
in purfuing which it has formerly toiled in 
vain. To produce this vigour and alertnefa 
of invention, it is neceflary that there be fome 
prefent perception conneded with many 
others, from which it may fet out ; that the 
aflbciating principle to which that connexion 
correfponds, be ftrong ; that the mind be not 
deeply engaged in any other train of thinking 
which would lead off from this track ; and 
that we have a ftrong aflbciation of the de- 
fign. If any of thefe conditions be wanting, 
that alertnefs will be obftruded. It fome- 
times 18 obftruded to a very great degree; 
fancy is deprefled, the power of aflbciation 
feems to be fufpended, or if it at all exert it- 
felf, it is only in trifling, unmeaning excur- 
fions ; it is too feeble to keep the defign in 
view, and is continually allowing us to quit 
the road which would lead us forward to a 
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valuable invention. While this debility of 
imagination continues, it throws genius into 
a ftate of languor. It enters on its work with- 
out fufficient ardour ; it is fluggifh, and can 
make no progrefs in it ; it fuggefts no ideas, 
or but few that are conducive to its intention ; 
and all our efforts to exert it are uhfuccefsfuh 
We cannot call up ideas, as it were, by name, 
*re can only caft ourfelves into the roads in 
which they are likelieft to occur ; and if fancy 
be not powerful enough to bring them into 
view, we muft remain without them. This 
accounts, in a great meafure, for the common 
obfervation, that raoft ufeful inventions have 
been made by accident, often when men were 
in fearch of fomething elfe. This {hows us 
likewife, why the "greateft geniufes fometimes 
fink below themfelves, and fail in undertak- 
ings in which at another time they would 
have eafiiy fucceeded. It is as impoffible, 
during thefe unfavourable turns of genius, to 
fupply its defe&s by application, as it is for 
application to produce genius in thofe who 
naturally want it. The force and fplendour 
of imagination throw a luftre on the pro- 
ductions of real genius, which renders them 
eafiiy diftinguifhable from the lifelefs and 
infipid productions of unanimatcd induftry. 

Diligence 
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Diligence and acquired abilities may affift or 
improve genius, but it is only a vigorous ima- 
gination that can produce it. Whenever mere 
labour is fubftituted in the place of this, it 
can but mimic genius : the work will always 
bear evident traces of unnatural force and aok- 
ward ftraining. 

The flexibility of the human imagination 
appears not oaLy in a perfonV attempts on 
the fame fubjeft : in fbme men's efforts on 
different fubje&s* it appears very remarkably. 
There are men in whom one aflbciating prin- 
ciple feems to be predominant when they are 
engaged in fome fubj&ds^ and a totally differ- 
ent principle when they apply to fubje&s of 
another kind • Whatever be their prefbnt fub- 
je£t, their minds adapt tbemfelves in an in- 
ftant to it, and are prepared to yield them- 
felves wholly up to thofe relations which be- 
long to that fubjed, and by means of which 
difcoveries may be made in it It is not eafy 
to explain all the cauies f rom which this fort 
of flexibility arifes; perhaps it is in fome 
meafure unaccountable : but there is one caufe 
to which it is often owing. Every work in 
which genius can be employed, has a parti- 
cular defign or end. True genius always fits 
a man for forming a lively and permanent 
9 concep- 
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ixmception of the 4efigty fi>c> a. cfln<&D$ibn. 
of jt as .may make afy jqa thoughts, to m#Yp 
ja ^fetvienoe to it, 4n peQwc&PA yigflur 
and deiicasy of the ajfocjating p ri «^JPJ?, 8 VH 1 
enable 9 map to concede many dijKtyity jfer 
£gna, with ajl t]te nvactfy.whicj* iarejjjjifite 
for mak|ng any cjft of them i&w <4 qn, t)£ 
imagination. Jits nature give* * temporary 
Jientto .the pvnd. It infafet gxeaf aijtiyity- 
Jnto thofc ajfofcaajjing p^ncjpiea, by our fo).; 
lowing of which it may be promoted,. TTj^fp 
prindpleaaip not, peri*a#s, naturally pre<io- 
iniaant in $c peripn j #e perqeyflofl of a 
.different dgfigf .would J^ajsje Tendered # o,ui# 
xlifferenjt principle $;e$fpuia.nt : fyit ij^jlj; 
.have natuiplly fo gceat a ^eg^e 0/ #$ng?h> 
4hat, with t)iw»(fiAw>ce j»hj^jiey rec^jwjj>flflpt 
l^e defign, tfrey jca# ^c-n^dc to prevail, ao.£ 
to regulate, for fony .time* all $e e^efcjpna 
4b£ the imagination. In /am,? inen, a cajpacity 
of being foonglyaffe&sd f&b % ,vjevf # 
any particular <fefign,*nd a pliancy 9? fensy 
co/yequent on jtyis, are 49 great, j&it th«r £f- 
jvus feems to he ajmoft e^ua^y adapted to the 
mod opposite fubje<a«. t>e*e bay? fcco pejr- 
Xops who were at once inventor? in matters of 
fcience, and originals in ijhe Wt». ty WW£ S 
.ihit pliancy of fancy appears in a very great 
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''defgree,* though it be employed in } ah infenour 
'province. WheteVer it is pcffTefled, a per- 
son's thoughts are wholly moulded by the pre- 
'ferit defign; he lofes fight of himfelf, and fs 
'perfectly transformed into the chara&er'whiclk 
hewknts to afihme. Thus asa fitnefs For 
'being fttongly lmpreffed by a defign, bellows 
regularity on genius, lb a capacity r txf being* 
equally impreffed by diflimilar defigns, gives 
a great variety and compafs to the genius of a 
particular petfop. 

We have now endeavoured to difcover the 
fources of the varieties of genius, fofar as 
they lie in the peculiarities of the imagina- 
tion. If none of the affociating principles be 
ftrong, there can be no genius. If one be* re- 
'Inarkably vigorous in comparifon with the 
Teft, genius will be fixt to one fort of fubje&s 
fuited to that principle. If all of them be 
Very vigorous, the perception of a particular 
defign "will have force enough to give anyone 
of them a temporary prevalence ; and by this 
"means genius will have great compafs, its ex- 
ertions will be fufceptible of great variety. In 
proportion to the degree of variety of which 
genius is thus fufceptible, rtwili approach the 
nearer to univerfality. 

But 
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- But though the varieties which belong td 
imagination, evidently produce many diver* 
■fities of genius, we fliail aeVer be able to ac* 
(count for all its direrfitiea by attending only 
to the imagination;, for imagination alone, is 
jtQfcfnfficient for complcating any work of ge- 
iuus.. Jn all ite perfefli. ekertidns* i( dferiVes 
£&ibptt othei: faculties* the varieties <jf whkh 
mviftcqmribute fomewhat to thefeveral forms 
Avhicht it affumes., The faculties from which 
imagination receives afliftance, are fenfe, mev 
fnpry, and judgment. An enquiry into the 
varieties of which the firft of thefe is capable, 
would give us little light: the varieties inci- 
dent to the two laft, it will be of importance 
to -examine; . The varieties of memory bear 
.the nfiate& analogy to thofe: of imaginatiori* 
and for that reafon it will be natural firft to 
explain them* 

SECf. It.. . 

Of the Varieties of Memory * and their Influence 
on Genius. 

Memory is employed eithtff ih retain- 
ing fingle perceptions, or in preferv- 
ing the order and connexion of different 
perceptions. It is fufceptible of confiderable 
varieties in refpeft of both thefe exertions. 

R % Every 
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Every perception retained by memory, de- 
cays by leagth of time. As diftatt objofite 
look fainter aad finalldr » die eye, awl as 
diftant founds ftrike die ear morfc feebly* tbam 
fuch as are near ; fo the remembrance of things 
^>aft groove weaker in proportion to die time 
which Iks elapfed ftnee they were jprefetitt 
and at laft every trate of them tft «bttterat*k 
But feme perception* decay much ttt&fe Jhftfrty 
than cfchers.^ While ane peroep&b it for- 
gotten as foon as it ts received, the vei&ttik* 
brarfce of another is firm and permanent fbt 
many years* The general principles on which 
the permanence of remembrance depends, are 
Very fimple. 

It may be eftabliflied as a principle, that 
thofe perceptions are moft firmly and perma- 
nently remembered, which were ftrotfgeft at 
firft. A ftrong perception, like a deep (hade 
of colouring, feems to decay more (lowly thai* 
one that is faint and delicate ; and though it 
Ihould decay as faft, it would be longer be* 
fore it were effaced. The particular cafes 
reducible to this general principle, are very 
numerous; and they are all experiments 
ferving to confirm it. They are chiefly *he 
following. 

The 
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Tb* perceptions of fenie are always ftroqger 
than my idea* which we cap form ; and ac- 
cordingly what we have perceived by our 
fenfts, is batter remembered $han what we 
have only heapd or read of. The percep- 
tions of £>me of the fenies, are ftronger jmd 
more Unking than thofc of other fenfes ; and 
ia confequence of that they fix tbemfeives 
spare durably in the memory. Of all our 
perceptions, pleafyre and pain are thofe which 
aflfe# us qioft deeply; and the objects which 
produce them, by fafteft hold of the pnemqry : 
we often hear men give it as a reafon for their 
never being able to forget one thing, that it 
affedf d them much j and give it as a reafon 
for their halving 90 rcmepibrance of another 
&ing, that it did not at all intereft them, (a) 

£omb degree of attention is neceffary for 
£W J^rceiving objfds at all ; founds often 
ftrifc the <$r without being heard, things are 
ofttO full in our .view without being feen ; 
the whole attention of the foul is otherwif^ 
engaged. By beftowing attention, the mind 
ft* it were embraces the objeds exhibited to it» 

(«) SijjW rei in vita vidmus parvas, ufitatas, quotidianas, 
•as ^en&iflbiioo fekwoas proptcrca quod nulla nifi nova, 
ant admirabili it commovetur aiiiqus. At ft quid videmus ant 
aiidjfluuegftgie turpe, aat haneftum, inufitatum, magnom, 
incredibile, ndiculum, id jiiu meminiflc confoeviinuj. Ad 
fitrt*. lib. iii, 

R 3 and 
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&nd lays itfclf open to a ftrong impreffion 
from them, which makes them both affe& It 
much while they are prefent, and keep firm 
pofleffion of the memory afterwards. Tbe 
length of time for which attention is beftowed, 
as well as the clofenefs of the attention, ren- 
ders our perception of an objed the ftronger 3 
and it renders the remembrance of it propofc- 
tionably the more lafting (b). In like man- 
per, by returning often to the contemplation 
pf an objeft, we learn to conceive it vigoroufly* 
and the remembrance of it becomes clear and 
permanent : a perception which has feldom 
affefted the fenfes, is quickly obliterated from 
the memory; light and colours are totally 
forgotten by thofe who have early loft their 
fight : but fuch perceptions as are repeated 
every day, never quit their hold of the me- 
jnory ; by the attention beftowed'updh them 
as often as they recur, they are preferred in 
their original ftrength, without finding 'time 
gvea to begin to decay. . 

It is obferved, that every thing is well 
remembered, which is imprefled on the mind 

(py Ifcc dubium eft, qoin plan mum in hac parte vakat 
fiends ipten.io, ct velut acies liiminum a profpeclu reram 

9uas intuetur, non averfa. Unde accidie, ut qase per pltfrei 
ics icribhnus edifcendi caafa, cogicatione ipfa contfneatJ! 
QujnT. bft.Orqt. lib. ». cap. 2. 

vrhea 
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when free and- difengaged -{*).• This is 005 
of the circuraftances which reader the mora? 
ing favourable to ftudy (d). Ou this aepqupt 
we retain through life, what we learn in. child* 
hood and early , youth (e). When ,the mind # 
already occupied. by one object-, an effort is 
neceffary to draw it off from that objedl ; thif 
effort weakens the application with which we 
attend to the fucceeding . pbjed : the former 
objeS ftill attra<Ss fpme part of our attention, 
and thus farther weakens our conception of 
the other. But a difengaged mind bellows 
its whole attention on the objed that is pre- 
fented to it, and conceives it with great vivar 
city. . Thus alfo, a thing is well remembered, 
when the mind is, for librae time after having 
perceived k, occupied by no new obje£t (/)? 
in this cafe there is room for continued, as 
well. as. clofe* attention, which itrengthen* 
the impceffion on the Tenfes, and, in confe* 

(r) Plurimum conferre— animum cogitationibus alias 
libcrom. Quint. Inft. Orat. lib. xi. cap. 2, - 

fuptf* trim* wfowvmx ?w nf**f*4> iv* m pfwaf hi to voMok *m* 
TV^Wweu APIETOT. *p©#*»>f*. A i. 

(e) Quae accidenmt in pueritia, meminunus optime fiep& 
Ad Her en. lib. iii. 

(/) Alias inftantiae dabant banc alteram fpeciem ; ut quae 
maxime imprimuntur a mente pora ? «t minus prxoccupata 
ante vel poft ; . vcluti qua? difcuntur in pueritia, aut quae com* 
snentamur ante fomnuai, etiam prima; quasque rcrum vices ; 
magis iiacreant in memoria. Vervlam. Nov. Org. lib. II. 
aph. 26. 

R 4 quence 
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quince of iihat» fcpon the theoibiy, Pre-ear<t 
pfcftatioh lifceWHfe renders the rettettibratac* 
of ail bbjeft tWrable : it routes the attention* 
it ptife the tolnd In a proper dttpfcfitida ftft 
tfeftoWirig attention, it Invigorate* ottf «Shi 
eep'tien of the ©Uj»a (g). It it from ekperi- 
fence of thefe effe3s of prfe-expe&atfon, that 
perfehs who wiflt us to be much affeOed witfe 
What they tommtibitate, raife out cutflonty, 
tTdty lattsfyih£iif, tfnd Sender us tta ItflpHtieht 
Jftffit^can. 

■ OkcE fiiofe, We Wteemberthit hefb, Whfcfe 
*Wi featier Aand todft perfaaiy. What we un* 
tfffffrahd, fttike* u* with to Whol* &t& : df 
JrhTft We Uttderftaild imp«f©aty, ii It dtil? 
|We'p*rt unae^ftoyd* that makes any fcspref* 
fibnon us } of \herefl: We ha?e hofer&tptim* 
nren thkt partltoakea but aftiiit fopr^ffibo 5 
ft Wduld acquire additional force from it* 
ettngexton with the other -parts, if the whole 
#*ere underftood> 

frj all thefe iriftaq;ce*8 it appears, *1ia't $eti 
peptions original jy $rong, are rooft firmly 
Remembered. 

. ^f) Aliaedentqqe inftwtfx dabqnt hang alterain 'fteciem'; 
pt quae expe&antttr, ct attentionem excitant, mplim nzretnt, 
gaam qux •prstteprolan't. luque fi fcriptam atiquod vid« 
jferltgerit, non um Agile illud memariter dffcet, quam fi 
Illud, kgu decjet. tentando interim illud recitaie, et obi de- 
g^jn^bria, infpiciendo jitaw}. Veiulam. Jtiif. " 

MEIfQgf 
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Memory prefects the order and con- 
nexibn of pereejitiieBS* as well as the percep- 
tion* thdmfelvfeb, If it did not* we could re* 
tain only fimple perceptions. Every complex 
objed tonfifts of feveral parts united together 
in a certaia manner j memory retains not 
oAly All the $MM*8, y but alfo the manner in 
wfhich they are united* It retains the latter 
{6 ffrmly, that we do not naturally attend to 
the diftindion of the parts which compofe a. 
ffrhole* It to almoft only the philofqpher that 
thinks of enumerating them ; and in order to 
enumerate them, he muft £et himfelf pur- 
pofely to analyfe and decompound his idea of 
the whole* 1 Different wholes are conne&ed 
in nature by various relations ; thefe relations 
are obferved when the things are exhibited to 
our fenfes ; and the real obferved relations of 
things are retained by the memory. As it is 
hy co-exiftetace, that the .parts of the feme 
whole are united, fo it is by vitality, caufa- 
tion, and order, thkt different tfholefc are feoii- 
tteQted ?n nattoref, and, in confequence of the 
obfervatkm df ttys, aftprwarda tied together 
in the memory* . 

In every cafe df ftrong and exa£ remem- 
brance, we have a clear perception of the 
fqnnexiQns of things, as well -as of \he things 

t|iem- 
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themfelvete. Things which are in the memory 
together, do not lie in confufion, but form 
difthi& images, and are beheld in their juft 
proportions. It is this property of memory, 
that enables imagination to introduce into its 
works, entire fcenes of real hiftory, or large 
parts of nature, which we have a&ually ob- 
served. The introduction of thefe not only 
afltft? the operation of imagination, and ltf- 
fens its labour, but likewife contributes to the 
excellence of its productions. Shakefpeare's 
defcription of Dover cliff, may ferve as an 
lexample of the advantage to which genius* 
can turn this exercife of memory ; 

Come on, Sir, here's the place-~ftand ftilL How 

fearful 
And djzzjr *tis, to caft one's eyes fo low ! 
The crows and choughs, that wing themid-way air, 
Show fcarce fo grofe as beetles. Half-way down 
Hangs one that gathers famphire ; dreadfal trade ! 
Methinks he feems ho bigger than his head. * 
The fifliermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice ; and yond tall anchoring bark, 
Piminiflied to her cock ; her cock a buoy 
Almoft too fmall for fight. The murmuring furgc 
That on th* unqumbred idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard fo high (b). 

(*) King Le«r, adt 4. fane 6. 

Many 
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Many defcriptions and relations which are 
introduced into poetry, as if they were the 
creation of fancy, are really copied from me* 
mory. To have recourfe, in this manner, to 
memory," contributes greatly to beftow rich- 
nefs and variety on the works of genius : for 
no imagination has force enough to diverfify 
fcenes feigned by itfelf, in fo great a degree 
as objeds and events are diverfified in nature. 
Softie painters, inftead of imitating nature, 
draw almoft all their figures from- a general 
idea which they have formed to themfelves. 
The ' confequence is, that a famenefs runs, 
through all their works ; they reprefent not 
that endlefs variety which attention to nature 
would have fuggefted to them. Anthony 
•Tempefta and Peter Tefta are taken notice of 
as faulty in this way. On the other hand, k 
is obfervbd that attention to the real varieties 
of nature, has introduced great variety into 
the 'works of Salvator Rofa, except in one 
particular, the legs of his figures, which are 
copied not from nature, but 'from an idea of 
his own, afad which for this reafon, though 
well drawn, are too fimilar. 

Thus memory, by retaining the real con- 
nexions of things, gives us a diftind and en- 
tire perception of thefe things, when they are 
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aU-a&aally prdent to bur -view. But it muft 
be remarked further, That when one of -(be 
tbingt only is in w<w»the reft may be brought 
to ow remembrance, by anew* of meiroon- 
nempn with it* pwferved by memory. When 
w* thmfcof wo jwtof a machine, itfuggeftt 
thf (Hhcrpapte, and the form of the whole,. 
When we think of one object in a complex 
&eg& it bring the reft into our yjew. When 
memory jtfcfehte one ftyeftt* th* bade ue to 
think of the other events ^hieh were eon* 
Beded with it, and to conceive them in t&eir 
proper order. The remembrance of many 
{Mrioos of ai^ifioonrfe or .of a sfctfat number of 
Terfea, U often revived by the fingle wore 
with which they; begin {i). Xhus-jfats fcreinr 
teojhtoMd by others <wjth wbi^n^ey we oon- 
tiecfed Imtbermemftry, in-tbe a&ty -fame man? 
mr«kha» beta already fl»wnth»t they are 
intto^tetd by -thofc with which Aey arca/Io- 
ckted in the imagination. It is obferrable 
400 that the coni^ximi3r<ftai(ied by memory, 
nre-the feme wjtb Come of the relations by 
(which ideas-are aifo^atod iotbeiBi^gination. 
On thefe accounts* &e exertions of .ffeetetwe* 
iaculttes are often very analogous, and fame- 

(/) Nath tthni extidctitts* nftittt jnuDftiabnc tcrW in tt^ 

times 
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time* not d*ftingu jflfcWe <*cept by Uw perfen 
ttmfttf. When things Are ooow&d to the 
mM by vjfcjwty, ttHfttifanfie, i^&t&ftfe «r 
e*der, in the manner is which we b*ve«&*> 
afiy obferved tnem« end when- a* A* &«* 
time we bore a convi&on 4>f ow having <?hr 
jfer*e4 them tb*s connected* the exhibition 
not only of the.thbftg* then&tafe totf a&flf 
<ht'it <x#m*i<m>* i* peoperh/ aftftbeft totne- 
mosj* When thefe J*brtiftn§ ate bftfoared 
n#>n things t» wb&b $bey my ^H but 
which we h»ve neve? *Qt)*Uy <rffferi^4u»M 
by them; wben at )e*ft we baffe frj$eua&. 
jfcat we bad nhfervedthe things p^c&d in $*£ 
teb*io*B ; or when we join thing* M&thtt, 
not by thjaefe relatione* but on tt&ow& of thar 
sefomhkwne or their <w>tr»riety s in *U ttefe 
eefee* things a» properly kid *> be .e&eietet 
in die imagination, not iconjoineil in *be »*- 
mory. For example,, when 4 ppripo &we*r* 
jninute ascription of a conntry wbifb ,he bee 
lately ^een* <v relates a &riee «f tew&ts which 
be bee witaeflad or leant*! from hiftojy, tfee 
whole is .owing to jhe enercUe nf memory* 
imagination has no ihare an it. If he iUu(P» 
teate any part of his xeckal by a fompanfon 
with refembiingobje&s, or enliven it by -cost 
traits ; or if he have forgotten part of the ob- 

:. je&s, 
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je£ts,:and fupjply the defeft which this would 
occafion in his ftdry> by putting in fuch cn> 
cumftances as are confiftent with the other 
$arts ; then he exercifes imagination as really, 
'though not in fo great a degree, as he who 
Contrives any of the imaginary trains of events 
or fcenes of a&ion, which are common with 
poets and Writers of romance. 

Ad the exertions of tnemofy retaining the 
'Ctfbnexibiis of things, and the exertions of 
"imagination, art thus autologous, fo it 1* far- 
ther obfervable, that they are almoft" always 
neceflarily intermingled. Sometimes imagi* 
nation takes the lead, and memory a&s* id 
ftibordination to it: how far, and in what 
ways, was explained formerly (k). Let u* 
now take notice, in what manner imagination. 
is exercifed when it a&e in fubordination td 
•memory^ In exhibiting any one thing whitii 
we have obferved, or a number of things in 
their obferved order, memory alone is ex* 
erted. But from thefe we often pafs to other 
things, conne&ed with them not by an order 
really obferved, but by fome other ties. 4 in 
this cafe the tranfition is made by the imagi- 
nation. The things to which this tranfition 
is made, are diftin&ly remembered j and 

(i) Parti. feft. 5 . 
I while 
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while we dwell oh them, memory ifcthe *aly 
faculty employed in conceiving them. It is 
when we leave thefe, and pafs to others not 
conne&ed with them in our experience, that 
imagination is again exerted. We never caa 
have a long train of thoughts, .or carry on a 
long converfation, even relating to the mereft 
matters of fa&, wholly by the fuggefeonsof 
memory, without any aid from imagination. 
If this faculty did not interpofe, and give m 
a new impulfe, pur thoughts would quickly 
ftagnate, our converfation would fail, we 
fliould be ftriftly confined to one fobjeft, at 
leaft to fuch groupcs of obje&s and fuch fuo- 
ceffive events, as wehaveobfervedreitly con- 
joined in nature. Thus, as it* was formerly 
lhown on the one hand, that memory affilk 
imagination in all works of genius, fo b» the 
other hand memory receives great affiftance 
from imagination, in moft of its pperationa. 
What has been faid on this point, will enable 
us in fome meafure to conceive, howiinagi- 
nation, and confequently genius, enters into 
a fpecies of compofition from which many 
have totally excluded it, the writing of hit 
tory. By what has been faid, we are led 
likewife to make a jemark which regards, ge- 
nius of every kind, That our remembrance 

of 
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of the real eoQnexioi* pf things, muldpHes 
ifce tie* by whieji uteas are united, in our 
minds i and consequently multipUea both th* 
toads by which we may fee fed to the concep- 
tion of fticH idea* as w<* b»v<? 6cea£an for, 
«nd the combinations into**hiek *fee re^ationa 
of id*a« may be formed* ao4 bowmncfc *$£& 
arcum&acei contribute bojh to $$ compaXs 
And to the variety of geowfe lw# been fo&&- 
*ntfyesj>I#in^ already. . 

Ths ftaefe which bo* ^ cpnaffupaft of 
4«ing* retained by stetaQiy Aud.tbeirrcbtigfoe 
An the jfoaginatiou, teve &r ^qaufcog one bring 
others iotp our view, so«$F#Bt$8 jmyp^jto j$e 
ibrength and perfe^iffiL of jememhrauce. 
Without this, the ejjcflcjfe of mem<yy yrpuld 
be much mow difficult than ixkx for our re- 
membering any feries .of thought*, it would 
be neceffary to imprds them ail vigorously on 
.the mind ; if any of them were faint, it would 
jxrcefiarily be foigotten. But becaufe .one 
Idea introduces others connected with it, we 
may fometimes remember many, by gaining 
a ftrong perception of a few : the relation of 
the many to the few, will be fuffioient for 
calling them to mind, though they {hemfelves 
be but weakly remembered. 

6 Nay 
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Nay farther; one perception may become 
ftrong by being conne&cd with another. This 
obfervation is neceffary for giving the juft 
extent to a principle formerly laid down. 
That the ftrmriefs ttith which feparate obje&s 
Are remembered, i$ id proportion to the 
ftrength of our original perceptions of thefe 
obje&s* This principle will appear liable to 
many exceptions, if it be not remarked, that 
though a perception was not itfelf ftrong at 
firft, yet if it was cbnne&ed with a ftrong 
perception, it is well remembered by means 
ef that connexion. A ftrong perception com- 
municates ftrength to other perceptions con- 
nefted with it ; arid in confequence of this 
communication, they imprint themfelves as 
deeply on the memory as if they had had in- 
herent ftrength. Befides, the ftrong percep- 
tion will frequently recur to our view ; and 
as often as it occurs, it will readily fuggeft 
fuch as are connected *w}th it ; it will commu- 
nicate ftrength to them, and make them to 
be conceived with force and vivacity. On 
this account alfo, if the idea of an object 
comes, at any of its appearances in the me- 
mory, to be conne&ed with another that isf 
ftrong, it will derive ftrength from this latter, 
and in confequence of this be vigorously rc- 

S membered, 
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membered, though the obje&s had no con- 
nexion when they were originally perceived 
by the fenfes. The truth of thefe obferva- 
tions appears in many inftances. It was to 
aflift the introdu&ion of ideas by the force of - 
fenftble figns, that the ancient orators ufed 
images in the artificial memory (/)• We 
often hear perfons affign as a reafon for their 
retaining a thing ftrongly, fome affe&ing pe- 
culiarity in their circumftances when they 
firft became acquainted with it, which hasr 
united itfelf infeparably to it, and rendered 
it impoffible for them to forget it. We fome- 
times want a perfon to recoiled* a particular 
occurrence ; we affirm again and again that 
he was prefent at it ; but he can remember 
nothing of it : we mention fomething which 
happened at the fame time, or was otherwife 
connected with it; he remembers this dif- 

(/)' Vidit autem hoc prudenter five Simonides, five alius 
quit invenit, ea maxioie an i mis effingi nollru, quse effent a 
ienfu tradha, atque imprefla : acerrimutn aotem ex omnibus 
lioftris fenfibus effe fenfum videndf : (joare facillimc animo 
teneri pofie ea, quae perciperentar auribas, aut cogitation*, 
fi etiam oculorum commendatione animis traderentur, ut re* 
caecas, et ab adfpetios judical) femotas, conformatio qusedam, 
et imago, et figuraita notaret, urea qme cogitaudo complotti 
lion poflemus, intuendo quafi tenererous. Cic. it Oratory 
lib. 11. Alia? autem initantie dabunt banc alteram fpeciem ; 
Hi quicquid deducat inteUeauale ad Tenendum fenfum (qu* 
ratio etiaai praxipue viget in artificiali memoria) javet mo 
monam. VEauLAM. Nov. Org. ibid. See aifo, Dt Augm 
Safhttarum, lib. v. cap, 5, 

tindly; 
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tin&ly ; thd remembrance of it revives his 
Remembrance of that occurrence,* beftows vi- 
vacity upon it, and renders it clearly percep- 
tible. If we have a high fenfe of the impor- 
tance of any fubjeft, that fenfe makes every 
thing related to this fubjeft, to be ftrongly" 
remembeted. The reafon and the efficacy of 
punifhments depend very much oh the prin-» 
clple. now under confideration ; the remem-* 
brance of the pain or fhame prefetves the re- 
membrance of the fault, and by cdnftantly 
attending it, produces conftant averfion to 
the repetition of the fault, and care to avoid 
it. Wc do not eafily forget any thing related 
to a perfon whom we love. What excites 
defae, admiration, joy, fear, forrow, or ii* 
general any ftrong paffion, i* firmly remem^ 
bered; the paffion communicatee force both 
to the fenfation and to the idea of the bbje& 
by which it was excited (*). 

We are not always wholly paffive in the 
exercife of mediory ; we can make efforts to 
remember what does not caft up to us readily 
and of its own accord. This voluntary exer- 
tion of memory, is called recollettion. As 

(m) Alias inftantis dabunt hanc atteram fpecicm ; at quae 
ftciunt impreflionenx rn affe&u forti, incutientes fctlicet mew 
tam» admiracioneiD, pudorcm, dele&ationem, juvent xnemo- 
iitfm> Vsrulam. Aiw. Org. IMd. , - 

S a fenaea** 
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remembrance Is affifted by the relations of 
things, fo recolledion is altogether owing to 
them. It would be abfolqtely imppffible, if 
there were not fuch a connexion among our 
ideas, as enables on* of them when excited, 
to bring another into view. We eaaoot call 
up an idea dircttly by an aft of the wilh 
\Ve cannot will to raife that particular idea 
which we want j for this would, imply that 
we conceived it already, and needed not to 
raife it by a volition : and if we have not al- 
ready conceived it, we will to raife we know 
not what idea* It Js only indirectly that we 
raife an idea by a volition. The ktea which 
we want,, few fomc relations to certain others ; 
tbde others* with the relations whkh they 
bear to that, may be in our view j we can 
voluntarily fet out from thefe, and purfoe the 
feveral relations which belong to them, till 
we fall upon that relation which leads to the 
idea wanted. The leaft reflection on what 
paffes in our own mind^, wiH convince us 
that this is the very way which we take ia 
recollecting. We are juft like perfons in 
fearch of fomething which they have loft* 
they know not precifely where : but by their 
knowing the place where they firft miffed it* 
by their reeolle&ing wfeen they laft had it, by 
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their remembering all the places they have 
been in fince, and by their thinking what 
might be the occafion of their lofing it, their 
fearch is reduced within fome bounds, and 
they have fome dke&ion in it, whereas other- 
wife they had been obliged to feek for it at 
perfed random. In the fame manner, in 
confequence of the connexion which fubfifts 
among different ideas, we may have a fort of 
anticipation of one which is not yet prefent 
to the mind, a notion of fome relation which 
it bears to another that is prefent; and by 
that notion, we are in the proper track for 
finding it, and following this track are quick- 
ly led to it. Hence verfes are jnot only more 
eaiily committed to memory, than profe, but 
alfo more readily recolle&ed: when we are 
at a lofs about a word, we know before-hand 
that it muft be fuch as will agree not only 
with the fenfe but alfo with the meafure. 
Hence order and a regular diftribution is a 
great affiftance in recolle&ing a difcourfe : if 
a particular period occur not readily, we know 
at leaft that it muft be fuch as fuits a certain 
part of the plan (n). It was on this principle 

(n) Verum et in his quae fcripfimus, comple&endis, mul- 
tum valent, et in iis qune cogitamus, continendis, propc folae 
(excepta quae potiffima eft, exercitatione) divilio et compofitio. 
mm qui rede divifcret, nunquam poterit in rerum ordine er- 
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that the ancients introduced places into their 
contrivance of an artificial memory : the ora<- 
tor had this advantage for recolle&ing any 
part of his oration, that he knew it to be 
what he had referred to a particular place (o) P 
As an idea is recollected oi*ly by our follow^ 

rare.- — Edam quae bene compofita erunt, memoriam 

ferie fua ducent. Nam ficut facilius vdrfus cdifcimus, quam 
profam orationcm, ita profam vin&am, quam difTolucam. 
Quint, Inft* Qrot. lib. xi. cap. 2. 

(0) Invenifle fertur (Siiponides) ordincm efle maxim e, qui 
memoriae lumen afferret. Itaque lis, qui hanc partem in- 
genii exercerent, locos efle capiendos, et ea quae meqioria 
tenere vellent, cfHngenda animo, atque in his locis collocanda: 
iic fore, ut ordinem rerum, locorum ordo confervaret. Cic* 
de Qratore, lib. ii. Ex hoc Simonidis falto notatum videtor, 
juvari memoriam fignatis animo fed i bus, idque credere fuo 
qoifque experimento. Nam cum in loca aliqua pod tempqi 
reverft fumus, non ipfa agnofcimus tan turn, fed etiam quaein 
his fecerimus reminifcimur, perfonaeque fubeunt, nonnunquam 
tacitae quoque cogitationes in mentera revertuntur. Quint. 
Inft. Qrat* Tib. xi. cap. 2. InftantiaeconftitutiViB fuot; ordo, 
five diftributio, quae manifefto juvat memorial^. Item loci 

in memoria artificial! : Hujufmodi autern loci memoriam 

infignicer juvant, eamque longe fupra vires n at u rales exaltant. 
Item carmina facilius Jiaerent, et difcuntur memoritcr, qiram 
profa. Atque ex ifto manipulo trium inftantiarum, videlicet 
prdinis, locorum artificjalis memoria- , et vcrfuuip, conftitui- 
tur fpecies una auxjlii ad memoriam. Species autcm ilia, 
ahfcijjio injiniti rettp votari pQflit- Cum enim quis aliquid 
jrcminifci aut revocare in memoriam nititur; fi nullam pne- 
notionem habeat, aut perceptionem ejus quod quazrit, quaeric 
Certe et molitur, et hac iliac difcurrit, tanquam in infiniio. 
Quod fi certam aliquam praenotionem habeat, ftafcim abfein- 
ditnr infinitum, et fit diJcurfus memoriae magis id vicino. I* 
tribus autem a J lis inftantiis quae fu peri us di&ae font, preno- 
tio pcrfpicua eft et certa. In prima videlicet, debet efle ali- 
quid quod congruat cum ordine : in fpcunda debet efle imago, 
quae relationem aliquam habeat, five convenientiam ad ilia 
loca certa : in tenia debent efle verba, qua cadant in verfum : 
atque ita abfrinditur infinitum. Via t lam. Nov. Org. Ibid. 
J)t Augm. Scuttf. lib. v. cap. 5. 
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ing fome relation which we know that it 
tears to another, it is evident that its bearing 
feveral different relations to that other, will 
facilitate our recolle&ion of it. Any one of 
thefe relations may conduit us to it ; and we 
may light upon one of them when we have 
milled another. We often remember a dif- 
courfe, when we have forgotten the fpeaker ; 
if we retain but a few circumftances of the 
time and place, thefe may lead us equally to 
feveral perfons, among whom we cannot dif- 
tinguifh the real fpeaker; but if we retain a 
great number of circumftances, as the tone 
of voice and the manner in which it was told, 
the number, fituation, and other circumftan- 
ces of the company, fome or other of thefe 
will lead us to afcertain the yery fpeaker. 
All the circumftances together will lead us to 
recollect the idea which we want, fcoth more 
quickly and more ftrongly tha« one or a few 
of them could have done ; they wili draw it 
into the mind with a fort of impetuofity, 
which at once accelerates its motion, and ena- 
bles it to ftrike us with greater force : for in 
the exercife of memory, as well as in the 
exertions of imagination, feveral relations 
operating together, a£t with a compound 
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force (/>). At the fame time, the greater the 
number of circumftances are, the ftronger is 
the donvi&ion attending our recolle&ion, and 
the more abfolute the certainty of our being 
in the right. What has been faid concerning 
recolle&ion, is fully illuftrated by the follow* 
ing example : 

Sir Charles. Who was that other ? 

Lord Mor clove. One of myLord Foppingtoifs 
gang, the pert coxcomb that's juft come to 
a fmall eftate, and a great periwig — he that 
fings himfelf among the women — What d'ye 
call him ? — he won't fpeak to a commoner 
when a lord's in company. — You always fee 
him with a cane dangling at his button, his 
breaft open, no gloves, one eye tucked under 
his hat, and a tooth- pick — Startup* that's his 
name (q). 

Thus thofe connexions of ideas which cauft 
them to fucceed one another of their own ac* 
cord in a regular train, fubjed this train, at 
the fame time, to the power of the will in a 
certain degree, and enable us to alter it, ia 
many inftances, ?tt our pleafure. 

(/) jUiae inflantiae dabunt banc alteram fpeciem ; at mul- 
titude) circumrtantiarum, five anfarum, juvet memoriaro ; ve- 
Jati fpriptio per partes non continuaus, lettio five recitatio 
?oce aha. Ibid. 
' (f) Qqnlefi fajkuul, aft I, 
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The voluntary ex^r^on of the memory ia 
recolleftion, is very analogow to the exercife 
of imagination in producing a work of genius J 
for in this exercife, as well as in that exer* 
tion, the will has always fome concern ; it de~ 
termines the fubjeft, and it is conr«tt*Uy em* 
ployed in choofing the proper tra&s of thoaghk 
If it were not employed in this, gemus muft 
go on like a mere machine, and a perfoot 
fhould have no power over it after k were 
once fet in motion. In what manner the will 
mixe6 itfelf with the operations of the ima- 
gination, and influences them, may be under* 
flood from the account of recollc&ion* which 
we have now given* Rccolie&ion, and the 
voluntary exercife of imagination, differ chiefly 
in two things. Firft, in the end propofed* 
We properly recolleft, when all that we 
defire, is to recal to memory fomething, 
which we have obfisrved : and in recalling 
it, we are often affifted by fancy ; for we may 
be led to it, not only by its obferved con* 
nexions with other things, but alio by any 
relations to them, which imagination has be* 
flowed. We voluntarily exert imagination, 
when our intention is, merely to gather tags* 
ther fuch ideas as ftilt our prcfent work; and 
in gathering them together* real connects©* 
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preferred by memory, are often of great fer- 
vice to us. Secondly, when we properly re- 
collet ideas, they are no fooner brought into 
oar view, than we have a convi&ion that ei- 
ther they themfelves, or the obje&s from which 
they are derived, have been formerly perceived 
by us; and that convi&ion is attended to by 
the mind : when the ideas are brought into 
view by the imagination, either we have no 
fueh convi&ion, or we take no notice of it. 
Thefe two, recolle&iori and the exercife of 
imagination, are conjoined in producing every 
work of genius, but not equally in works of 
all kinds, nor in the genius of all perfons. 

The obfervations which we have hitherto 
made, regard the different operations in which 
memory is exerted ; and they fhow the influ- 
ence which thefe feveral operations have upon 
genius. But there are likewife differences of 
another fort incident to memory, fuch as affed 
all its operations, and produce varieties in its 
form and power. All thefe differences may 
be explained from the principles already laid 
down, either from thofe which regard feparate 
.thoughts, or from thofe which regard their 
connexions, or from both together. By con- 
fidering the moft remarkable of thefe differ- 
ences, thofe principle^ will be farther con- 
firmed 
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firmed and iiluftrated, and fome additional 
obfervations concerning genius, will be fug- 
gefted. 

The memory of the fame perfon is not 
# equally perfed in all the periods of his life. 
^Memory is weak in very young children* 
and in very old men; but the weaknefs pro- 
ceeds from diffimilar caufes. The former are 
not capable either of beftowing fo clofe atten- 
tion upon things, or of comprehending them 
£0 perfectly, as would be jiecefTary for their 
making a ftrong or lafting impreffion on thp 
memory. In the lajtter, all the powers of per* 
ception are become dull, nothing can ftrike 
them fo deeply as to infix itfelf in the me- 
mory* That this is the real caufe of the de- 
pay of memory by age, is evident from the 
common remark, that old perfons forget what 
happened yefterday, but remember diftin&ly 
what occurred many years ago ; could re- 
cent events affe£t their deadened organs with 
equal force, their remembrance of them would 
be equally tenacious (r). In the former part 
of youth, memory is very firm : many caufes 
then concur to make all our perceptions ftrong, 
And confequently durable; the mind is not 
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pre-occupied ; the fpirits are lively ; curiofity 
is high ; every thing bekg new, ftrikes with 
its full force ; admiration is eafily raifed, and 
all the paflions ftrong, and £t for communi- 
cating vigour to the perceptions which occa- 
sion them. In the age of maturity, many of 
thefe caufes of ftrong remembrance ceafe : but 
their place is in a considerable degree fupplied 
by others ; things are more perfectly under- 
ftood ; the connexions of perceptions are more 
fully perceived ; and memory is improved by 
habit. It is in youth and maturity, that ge- 
nius exerts ttfelf with greateft power: in 
childhood it has fcarce begun to dawn ; in old 
age it links into a glimmering twilight. Were 
it only on account of the afliftance from me- 
mory of which it ftands in need, it muft be in 
fome meafure fubjeft to theVe changes. But 
this is not the only or the principal caufe of 
its being fubjeft to them ; the powers, on 
which it has a more immediate and efftntial 
dependence, are fubjeft to the fame changes. 
It is a general law of our nature, that all our 
faculties rife gradually to their perfection, and 
gradually decline. 

MExMORY admits much greater varieties 
in different perfons, varieties both in degree 
and in kind. 

There 
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There ate chiefly four perfe&ions o£ wjiicb 
memory is capable. Thefe are rarely united 
in the fame peribn j and the prevalence of one 
of them> or the maimer and degree in which 
they are united,, produces very great diverfi- 
ties ia the memories of different perfoajsu 
Some of the perfe&ions of memory arife from 
the ftrength with which iepar^te perception* 
are remembered, others from the ability o£ 
remembering their connexions firmly*— it ia 
a perfection of memory to h$fnfixptibU % to 
receive an tmpreffion quickly :, it is. likewife 
a perfe&kra of memory to* be tenacity* {s)~ 
Both thefe perfe&ions arife chiefly from a fit* 
neis, for remembering feparate perceptions u 
but they do not always go together; nay*, 
they who commit a thing quickly to memory*, 
generally forget it fooneft.. This may feem 
to contradid the maxim, that perceptions on-; 
ginally ftrong, are firmly remembered* Bet 
it is perfectly confident with it. Beeaufe the, 
impreffion is nude quickly, it does not follow 
that -it is ftrong : a finfceptihle memocy^like a 
foft body, receives fome impreffion at once* 
and hecaufe this impreffion is perceivable at 
once, we are at no pains to deepen it, we al«* 

(/) Ejus duplex virtus, facile percipere, et fidelitcr coati- 
nere. Quint. lnft % Or at, lib, i. cap. 4. 

low 
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low it to continue flight : when the memory 
is, as it were, of a harder contexture* the im- 
predion is not made without continued labour, 
it is deep before it can be at all taken notice 
of, and therefore it is permanent (/). Some- 
times thefe perfection* are united J the me* 
mory is of filch a happy temperature as may 
be compared to wax, which receives the feal 
eafily and ftrongly when it is melted, and im- 
mediately hardens and fuffers it not to be 
effaced. Of thefe two perfections, the former 
is in its nature and principles moil congenial 
to genius; but the latter is at leaft equally 
fubfervient to its operations ; for no percep- 
tion can be fuggefted by fancy or applied to 
any purpofc, except it be remembered. — It is 
a perfeftion of memory to be di/iinft, to ex- 
hibit things in their proper form and order : 
it is alfo a perfection to be ready* to call W 
mind eafily and quickly fitch ideas as we have 
occafion for. Diftin&nefs relates to fuch things 
as are in our view together ; readinefs, to fuch 
as make their appearance in fucceffion. They 
are infeparable, and always take place almoft 
in the fame degree. They arife from the fame 

(/) Etiam ilia praevelox fere cito effluit, et velot praefentt, 
officio funlU nihil in pofterum debeat, tanquam dimiiTa dit 
cedit. Nee ell mirum magis hacrere animo, cps diutius affixa 
fiat. Quint. Infl, Orat. lib.a. capr*. 
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principle, from a natural aptitude to retain the' 
relations of things. The memory cannot in-* 
deed be diftind, except the feveral feparate 
perceptions be well retained ; the omiffion of 
one part or member would deftroy the har- 
mony of the whole : but diftindnef* arifes 
immediately from a lively remembrance of 
their connexions ; if this were wanting, all 
the particulars would lie jumbled in confufioiu 
It is, in like manner, when the connexion* of 
things are ftrongly perceived, that fome of 
them introduce others readily. If in fome 
cafes there be diftindnefs of remembrance 
without rtadinefs of recollc&ion*, the defeat in 
this latter virtue is owing to the weaknefi and 
kiadivity of imagination, failing to exert it* 
felf at the proper time. In proportion to the 
degree in which thefe perfe&io&s of memory 
are poffefled, they muft render the energies of" 
genius the more perfed, and likewife affe& 
the form of its produdions, fo far as it em- 
ploys in them materials borrowed from me- 
mory. Confufion in a work may proceed 
from indiftindnefs of remembrance, as [well 
as from irregularity of imagination : not only 
feeblenefs of imagination, but alfo flownefs of 
recolledion, may render a work both labori- 
ous and meagre. Betides thefe defeds, con- 
fufion 
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fufiort and floWnds* which are dire&ly oppofed 
t» the e»ceUe»e*a of memory now under 
consideration, thefe is an imperfe&ion which 
bears 4 relation to bath thefe excellences! 
which feems t6 refembie tbem, but in troth 
only mimics thttfc j I mean, the remembrance 
df things merely by rote, when a perfon can 
*tm over things exactly, in their obferved or- 
der^ and be certftm of recollecting any port of 
them by thus rutmtng over them, but can re* 
jtaembet nothing, if he be put out of that 
trainl Ire this cafe, the feparate perceptions 
are hfotby impTeflcd upon the mind, tfceif efc- 
perianWd connexions flr&ngly ; and thefe are 
{he aarfy connexions which iwflttiifaee it, the 
relations conferred by ittttgibtftioti have none ; 
die fiibjefl) Hkewifc is not dearly msderlfood. 
Thefir being the caufes of this pew&Karity of 
xbembry,. it can* feldoto be found along with 
genius,, or indeed with a great degree of any 
of the i«eile£toal powers. 

MffttOR V adtoits likewife varieties in kind ; 
aad thefe varieties tend more directly than 
ixsf hitherto mentioned, to diverfify the form 
of genius. 

Many caufes Were formerly pointfcd out, 

whidi may render perceptions ftrong and* 

ftfoogly remembered. Any one of thefe caufes 

i may 
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taay rdndef any perception or clafe of percep- 
tions ftrongeft and mod affecting to a par- 
ticular perfon : by fome or other of thefe 
eaufes, different perceptions will unavoidably 
be rendered ftrorigeft to different perfon* ; and 
thefe will* by confequence, dwell moft in thd 
menurfy, arid take the fafteft hold of it. Thd 
objefts of ftrortg remembrance will thus bd 
rleceffarily different in different men 1 and thd 
difference of thefe will occafion a correfpon-* 
dent difference in the exertions of genius, and 
that with refped both to the, perceptions from 
which it fets out, and to thofe which it after-* 
Wards collects. 

.. First, the peculiar turn of memory wilt 
affeft genius, by determining, in many in* 
fiances, the perception from which it fets out, 
in its inveftigations or its compofitions. Every 
invention, it Was already fhown, takes its rife 
from fome prefent pfefception, which fuggefls 
the other ideas neeeffary in the work. If? 
that prefent- perception be not actually fab* 
je£ted to the ferifes, it mud Ins a perception 
exhibited by memory. Memory will moft 
readily exhibit thofe perceptions which.it re- 
tains ftrongly ; for it is a never-failing effe& 
of ftrong remembrance, to catffe a perception 
Occur often, and remain almoft conftantly in 
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our viewv ft> that it cannot be toiniflied with-* 
out cliSkatry, fometimes not at all. But the 
£refent perception, whkh is thus often fixt by 
the peculiar caft of mefnory, determines ge- 
nius to attach itfelf to fach ideas as are cob* 
heftfcd with it, and to folio* the road which 
they point out ; and confequently it influence* 
the whole feries of the thoughts, and contr»* 
butes not a little to the peculiar form which 
the work afTumes. Sevcr&i different percep- 
tions being, by means of different principles 
ftrongly remembered by the fame perfon, will 
fit him for -cxtrcifmg h» genius on different 
fubjeds: they will alfolead bin to works of 
different kinds ; for in (bote forts of percep- 
tions one relation is more confpicuout and 
apteft to lay hold of the imagination, and in 
other forts another relation; and our follow- 
ing one or the other, will produce a work of 
one fpecies, or of a different fpecies. The 
perceptions ifaongly remembered being much 
more various in different perfons, than they 
can be in the fame perfon, will produce a pro- 
iportiotiably greater variety, both in the fub- 
je&s which they choofe for the exercife of ge- 
nius, and in the fpecies of works in which 
fliey engage. 

Secondly, 
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* Sgc<w#Lir, theparticular thbgl which art 
ftrongly remembered by. a perfon, willdire^lji? 
influence the ideafi introduced! fa well as the 
perception. from which he fets out. Imagi* 
nation can. exhibit only inch idea* as a perfon 
has ; ideas which he has loft, whatever is for- 
gotten, cannot poffibly be fuggefted, nor em* 
ployed in any work of geniua* By m inca- 
pacity of retaining certain forts of idea* firmly, 
a man may be neceflkrily prevented from tiling 
Materials which he once pcrffeffed, however fit 
they would have been for C9mplea$H)g <# 
adorning his work. The idea* to which his 
raetoory i? adapted, sompofe the ftpefc which 
he can employ. Befides, of tht iioto which. 
be retains, thofe wMph are retail w>ft 
ftrongly, will reeur ofteneft to his view? and 
consequently will be moft familiar tp kirn. Oa 
this account they will occur and be emplpyed. 
by him, more readily than suy ot^e? s, * Ideas 
by being ftrongly remembered, fprce thexa- 
*#*** frequently infeo. ajar view, and engage 
o«r atjtmttoo, when tfiff e is ^.particular qc- 
cafion tp introduce th£i» : undoubtedly then, 
when they are related to afubje# on which 
we are exercifing our genius they will be fug- 
gefted i&ore readily, than other ifje^s equally, 
or eve» /nore nearly related to that fubje#, 
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but not fo ftrongly fixt in our memory. Thus 
the whole complexion of a work is neceffarily 
tinged by the kind of thoughts which the 
memory of the author is fitted to retain with 
greateft ftrength and clearnefs : and hence 
muft arife very great diverfity in the produc- 
tions of different perfons, even on the fame 
fubjed ; diverfities proportioned to the num- 
ber of ways in which the perceptions of me- 
mory may be ftrong, either in themfelves, or 
by communication from thofe with which 
they are conne&ed. 

All the obferved connexions of things lay 
hold of the memory in fome degree ; but they 
do not all equally lay hold of the memory of 
every man. One perfon's memory retains fome 
connexions moft ftrongly; another peribn's 
retains chiefly quite different connexions. 
One confequence of this is, that if two per- 
fons give an account of any objeft which they 
remember, their defcriptionsf of it will be con- 
fidently different. Were they to introduce 
reprefentations of that objeft into works of 
genius, there would be a correfpondent diffi- 
militude between thefe reprefentations. There 
would be a difference likewife in the ufes to 
which they were applied ; for by being put 
into different attitudes, the fame objedfc is 
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adapted to different purpofes. Another con- 
fequence is, that the memories of different 
perfons are fuited to different fubje&s. Some 
are efpecially ready in remembering reafon- 
ings, and fuch phenomena and procefles iq 
nature as are the proper fubje&s of reafoning j 
the connexions of things as caufes and effects* 
make the ftrongeft impreffion on their me r 
mory. Some retain mod firmly the form and 
ftru&ure of natural bodies, or defcriptions of 
them \ their memory is chiefly affe&ed by 
the co-exiftence of the. parts. Others retain 
beft, trains of event6, or relations of them in 
hiftory ; vicinity, order, and that fpecies of 
caufation by which events depend on one ano- s 
ther, are the connexions which fuit their me- 
mory. Others are remarkable for eafily re* 
membering poetry; the relations of ideas 
which prevail in it, lay fafteft hold on their 
memory : many of thefe relations are origi7 
nally beftowed upon the parts folely by ima- 
gination ; but after they are beftowed, and the 
work is read, they become obferved connex- 
ions of the parts of that work, and are proper 
objects of memory, Thofe things which are 
peculiarly fuitable to a perfon's memory, are 
generally thofe to which his underftanding and 
ins tafte are moll adapted. This fuggefts a 

T 3 reafon 
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feafon why they are peculiarly fuitable to hh 
memory : they are the fubjejfts *o which he 
tab Attend moft eafily and raoft clofely, into 
tthich he can enter moft deeply, and from 
'which he receives the greateft pleafure ; they 
^cannot therefore fail to make a ftrong aad lad- 
ing impreffion on him. Their making fucfc 
an impreflion on him, will neceffarily have an 
influence on the turn of his genius. Every 
man will introduce into his works chiefly thofe 
fubje&s which he remember* beft, if they can 
at all fuit his purpofe. Both the illustrations 
and the epifodes of one poet, relate almoft con- 
ftantly to natural things; thofe of another are 
generally taken from hiftory, or confift of nar* 
ration ; a third abounds on every occafion 
With moral fentiments, or runs out into philo* 
fophical fpeculations. The peculiar congruity 
of different connexion* to different memories, 
contributes to produee variety of genius, in 
the fame manner, though not in fo great 4 
degree, as the predominance of one aflbciat- 
ing principle; for exertions of memory enter 
into every work of genius, though only in 
fubordination to the exertions of imagination 
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SECT. X. 

Of the Varieties ef Judgment % and their-. 
Influence ah Genius* 

IF we retoHeft, how coriftantly judgment 
attends imagination, and in bow many 
ways it affifts and regulates it, 111 all the exer- 
tions of genius, we cannot doubt that the 
diverfitiete of whkh judgment is fufceptiblei 
\rill contribute greatly to the variety of ge- 
nius obfervable among men. To inveftigate 
the feveral powers of judgment, and to afcer* 
tain the foundation of our feveral convictions 
find reafonings, is a principal fubje£l in all 
treatifes concerning human underftanding j 
"but it is our bufinefs to confider judgment 
only fofar as Its varieties affeft the dperations 
of genius. 

When in the analyfis of genius tfe diftin- 
guifh judgment from fenfe, memory, and 
imagination, we ufe the term in its moft ex- 
tenfive figniftcation. Taken in this extent, 
it is of two kinds, judgment of truth, and 
judgment of beauty. To* the former, the 
name is moft commonly appropriated: the 
latter is called fq/te* 

T 4 Truth 
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Tjiuth regards either real exiftence, of 
the relations of general ideas: judgment is 
pxercifed about both ; and about each it is 
pxercifed in different ways, fometimes intui- 
tively, at other times by reafoning, fometimes 
producing certainty, and at other times only 
probability. It includes all the intelle&uai 
faculties by which w? diftiqguifh truth from 
falfehood, embrace and aflent to the one, and 
disbelieve and reject the other (a), IVJen dif- 
fer either in the degree in which they poflefs 
the fame fpecies of judgment, or in the fpecies 
of judgment which they are moil prone to 
exercife, and exercife in greateft perfe&ion. 

The faculties by which we perceive fuch 
truths as regard the relations of general ideas, 
are cqmmonly known. 

S?lf-tEvident truths are perceived by inr 
tuition* which exerts itfelf in an infallible 
convidion that certain relations belong to the 
jde^s compared, and cannot but belong ta 

(a) The author was led, many year* ago, by the office 
which he then held, to enquire with fome care, into the 
feveral modificatiops of judgment, the kinds of evidence 
correfpondeht to them, and the nature and degree of convic- 
tion produced by them. New light has been thrown on feveral 
branches of this fubjelt, by Dr. tteid's ingenious Inquiry.** 
and the whole of *t has been illuftrated with great perfpicuity 
and elegance, in Dr. Beanie's kjjay on Truth, Part J; The 
prefent defign admits the confideration of this {object, only in 
oqe. very confined point of view, as connected with the vari- 
eties of genius, 
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them ; and this convi ftion-afifes on the mere 
companion of the ideas themfelves, without 
any reafoning. In all the proper fuljje&s of 
intuition, we perceive the relation to be im-» 
plied in the very nature of the ideas, fo that it 
mull: appear the fame to every being, capable 
of comparing them. 

. Such relations of ideas as are not felf-evi- 
dent, can be perceived only by reafon. None 
but the ntceffary relations of ideas can be de- 
duced by reafon, merely by comparifon of the 
ideas themfelves ; at lead thefe are the only 
relations which can be in this way deduced 
with fuch certainty as to make it worth while 
to attempt deducing them. The reafoning 
by which fych relations are deduced, is called 
demonilration. In order to our perceiving the 
force of a demonilration, we mull perceive 
the truth of *H the Heps of which it confifts. 
But it is not properly by an exertion of rea- 
fon, that we perceive the truth of each fepa- 
rate ftep. . Often the convi&ion is intuitive ; 
as when in the courfe of a demonilration we 
aflume the equality of two fides pf a triangle, 
which are radii of the fame circle. Evep 
fuch proportions a? have been formerly dq- 
pionilrated, when they are applied in a ftib- 
fequent demonftrsrtion, cannot in that cafe be 

ftriaiy 
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ftri&ly afetibed t* reaibfl; for though it was 
reafbn that firft produced a con vidaon of their 
truth, k i* memory that retains, and either 
memory or imagination that prefents, the 
eoftvi&ion in the prcfent cafe ; and generally 
the conviction i* prefented alone, without the 
proofs to which it was originally owing. In 
order to our deducing a conclufion from a 
feries of argumentation, it is neceffary that 
we retain all the fteps of that feries j if any of 
them be forgotten, we cannot perceive the 
evidence of the conclufion ; and it is by me* 
mory that they are retained. In confequence 
of all this, a conclufion is inferred from the 
whole argument : the inferring of this con- 
clufion, and the production of a conviction 
Of its truth, are the only exertions of reafon, 
as diftinguifhed from our other kttelledual 
^powers. Rcafon, fb far as it is employed in 
demonftration, is that facuky by which we 
draw inferences from the comparifon of our 
ideas, or obtain a convi&ion that a relation 
fubfifts between two ideas, by our having 
found that thdfe bear certain relations to other 
ideas. This is an original faculty of the hu- 
man mind. It is the more perfed, the more 
eafily, th$ more quickly, and in the more in- 
ftanceswecan infer qonclufions by the compa- 
rifon 
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rifon of oat ideas. It is poflefled by different 
ma in very different degrees of perfection* 
Thcfe deubtleft are owing principally to an 
^original diverfity in the faculty of reafbn it* 
felf ; but as it is attended and aided in all it* 
exertions, by memory, and in fome of then* 
by imagination alfo, ha varieties may arife in 
part from the degree of thefe latter powers 
which men poffefs, and from the particular 
modification of them which prevails. If a 
jf&an's memory be remarkably turned for re- 
taining the relations of ideas, and hia imagi- 
nation for fuggefting them, this will affift him 
greatly in perceiving the connexion of the 
feveral fteps of a demonftration, and in re- 
taining them all, and will thus make his rear 
ion appear the more acute. But if his memory 
and fancy had been ill adapted to fuch fab- 
jefts, he muft, even with the feme {hare of 
*eaibn» have run a rifk of being perplexed in 
purfuing a long train. of argumentation. 

The exiftence and the connexions of real 
things, are the fuibje&s of very many of our 
judgments. The exertions of underftanding 
employed about them, are different from 
thofe which are employed about the relations 
of ideas, and likewife admit great variety* 
The egjfignce of ieal things, and their con- 
nexions. 
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nexions, are perceived intuitively; theyare infer- 
red by an immediate judgment of Nature j they 
are deduced by a train of confequences * they- 
are believed on the teftimony of others : they- 
are known with certainty ; or they are aflented 
to as probable in a greater or a lefs degree* - 

Every man is confcious of his own fenfa- 
tions, iiteas, thoughts, paffions, and the fe*- 
veral operations of his own mind ; and while 
he is confcious of them, he is convinced of 
their prefent exiftence. The j udgment which 
produces this conviction, is implied in the 
very nature of confcibufnef6, and complicated 
with every aft of it. It is a judgment dif- 
ferent in kind from our intuitive perception 
of the agreement or difagreement of two ideas 
which we compare ; but it is equally imme- 
diate, equally unavoidable, and is even a pre- 
requisite to that perception. 

Every fenfation, every idea; which a man 
has, every operation, every paffion, of which 
he is confcious, fuggefts the notion of -him- 
felf, and enables him, without any exercife 
of reafon, without any information from ex- 
perience, by a natural and inexplicable prin- 
ciple, to infer the exiftence of himfelf as the 
percipient and agent. The inference is im«- 
mediate, and without any comparifon of 

ideas j 
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ideas; it is likewife indubitable, the .original 
confUtution of our nature will not allow us to 
call it in queftion. 

Whenever we have a fenfation by means 
of our bodily organ*,, we infer from it fpmc 
Quality in bodies, which is the caufe or occa- 
fion of it. There ie an inference: but -it is 
made without any reafoning or comparifon of 
ideas ; we can perceive no neceffary connexion, 
between the fenfation apd the quality inferred 
from it : the inference is made previous to 
experience: it is* made by a judgment of na-. 
ture ; our belief of it arifes from an original 
and inexplicable principle of the mind,, which 
determines us to it immediately and irrefif- 
tibly. 

We remember our fenfations, the qualities 
of bodies which they fuggefted, thepaffiona 
and the operations of our minds. The re- 
membrance of them implies a convidion of 
their paft exiftence, which is, like thofe al- 
ready mentioned, a judgment of nature, im- 
mediate, unavoidable, and indubitable, to . 
which every man is determined by his cqofti- 
tution, and of which no other accoupt can 
be given. 

We can compare the feveral obje&s about 
which the mind eoiploys itfelf, whether the$ 

'be 
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be its own operations, or the qualities pf bo* 
tHee ; the comparifoa fuggefts a great variety 
of connexions and relations belonging to 
them ; and about all theft, judgment is exer- 
eifed in many different ways.— 4t perceives 
the refemblanci of feme things, and the diffi* 
tnilitude of others: it perceives both intuit* 
tively, and it perceives them on eomjiarifon of 
the things themfelvca or of their ideas. Should 
we siifs forming the judgment immediately, 
we can never be brought to form k by argu* 
inent* we can only be led to beftow greater 
attention, that, by our becoming more pert 
fe&ly acquainted with the obje&a, the intuit 
tive faculty ipay exert itfelf to greater ad van-* 
tage.— When we compare fome tbtogt 
together, we perceive their contrariety ; fome- 
times we perceive it intuitively, and fome- 
times experience of the things themfelves, or 
of their caufes, or of their eoofequencte, is 
rteceflary for our formiag the judgment.— 
When things poffefs ^ny quality in common* 
judgment may be employed in deoiding Con- 
cerning the degree of that quality : the judg- 
ment i4 often intuitive; it may however be 
aided by continued and repeated attention; 
and k is Ibmetimes produced by a mixture of 
experiment and reafojung. When experiU 

6 ments 
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meats are made far enlightening the' fjudg*, 
merit, they tend to exhibit the quitiiifct mwo 
perfe&ly to the mind ; the reafening that id 
introduced, regards the caufaor tb* tffetf:* 
of the qualities compared, or frrves for ofla-> 
bliihiiig their connexion with ifairie pheno* 
men* which caft up in the courfe of the 
experiment, and from which their degrees 
kiay be inferred. A thermometer is employed 
for ascertaining the degrees of heat ; it &am 
immediately the degxecB v£ eatpaidian in the 
fluid 5 an!d ejeperiebde teaches its the conflant 
toahexion between thcrfe degree *ad the dfc* 
grfcps of keat~*~*-Real things hear to one 
anothdr, c&stain proportions in their quantity 
or their unvmher : judgment is exerni fed about 
tfade; ibmethnes it perceives dnem intm* 
tfoely, and at other times it deduces them bjr 
various kinds of reafoning.*-*-*— When Mtf 
tonfider objects which have a continued ex* 
iftenoe, we perceive their identity, or w* 
judge them to be different from, however 
fhnHaf to thafe which we had cAfenued fiarr * 
taerly . Jn this cafe, our judgment is fomor 
times intuitive, on -our comparing the prefent 
obje& wkh our idea of that which we had bc-r 
fore perceived ; and fometimes it is therefhk of 
reafoninfg. Whenkisintuitiwe^rtivgeufxdlj 
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at leaft, rather a judgment refolvable into 
our. conftitution, than a perception of oecef- 
fary agreement or difagreement : 'when it is 
the refult of reafoning, the reafoning is found-* 
ed on our experience of the ordinary dura- 
tion of the feveral kinds of things, of the 
changes which they are capable of undergo- 
ing, and of other circumftances relating to 
themfelves and their caufes. — t -*- Things have 
different relations in time And place: judg- 
ment cannot difcover thefe by a mere compa-* 
rifon of the things, but by experience and 
obfervation.— — It is in the fame way* that 
we judge concerning the co-exiftence of qua* 
lities : we can perceive intuitively that fomtf 
qualities are inconfiftent or incapable of be- 
ing co-exiibent ; in fome few cafes alfo, one 
quality' implies another, fo that their co-ex* 
iftence is felf-evident, as figure and extenfion 
are infeparable: but in teoft cafes, even after 
experience has fhown that certain qualities 
are aftually co*exiftent, we can find out no 

neceflary bond of union among them. -• 

There is a principle in our conftitution, which 
determines us irrefiftibly, without reafoning 
or proof, to judge that there is fome canfe of 
every new exiftence, and of every change 
which things undergo. - We have a natural 
i propenfity 
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properifity to confider particular tilings zi 
caufes or efle&s, we pronounce them fuch* 
not from any comparifon of their qualities, or 
any perception of the fitnefs of the one to 
produce the other, but from experience of 
their conjunttiom With refpe& to obje&s 
which we have all our lives judged tt> ftand 
in this relation, it is often the fubjedt of intri- 
cate and uncertain inveftigation, what are the 
qualities which fit them for bearing this rela- 
tion to one another, and often we remain 
altogether ignorant of this* 

There is an original principle in bur na- 
ture, which determines us to judge, That the 
future will refemble the pad, and inftances of 
which we have had no experience, thofe of 
which we have had experience* As God has 
made, the courfe of nature uniform and con- 
ftant, fo he has formed u» for placing implicit 
confidence in its uniformity and conftaney* 
for expe&ing the continuance of thofe con- 
nexions of things, which we hav* hitherto 
obferved. This principle is inexplicable j the 
judgment to which it leads us, is immediate 
and independent upon arguments* It is the 
foundation of all our reafonings concerning 
real things. Guided by it, we conclude, 
what will be, from our experience of what 

U has 
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has been.; the particular judgments -which ex+ 
perience has di&ated, we extend beyond the 
inftances of which we bare had experience* 
and render general: we believe that tbofe 
qualities which we have obferced to lie co- 
existent, will in all fimilar iftftroees ibe $0r 
exiftent, that caufes will topfontly prbduce 
fticb .effects* and effe&s require fusb alufe* 
as they formerly have, h is to this original 
principle in human n*£u«, that 1** owe our 
convi&ion in all our rpafonings from expe- 
rience. But this principle, Ample and uni- 
form in. itfelf, admits great variety* and is 
complicated with many exertions of the un- 
derftandiog, in its application to particular 
fubje&s. It will therefore he proper to make 
fome obfervations upon it. 

Our experience of the paft and of what we 
are acquainted with* is the ground on which 
fire form all our judgments concerning the 
future, and what is unknown to us. Expe- 
rience is the refuit of a number of particular 
obfervations. Attention to the feveral in- 
ftances as they occurred, and diftin<3 remem- 
brance of them afterwards, are neceflary for 
our acquiring experience ; and men*s expe- 
rience in the feme drcumftanceft, will be 
greater or lefs in proportion to their propen- 
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ifity to attend tb whatpafle* before them* «n4 
their ability to remember it.— r— ■ la et ery it**- 
ftaaqe, die circumftanoes which are of :uJo* 
$ortance for forming experience, are found 
in: conjunction with others which are of no 
importance ; there is a natural fagacity fit for 
<diftinguifhmg thefe, which different jnen pof- 
&f& in x&ry different degrees ; and in propos> 
•don to the dfcgrce of it which a man poflefles* 
Iris experience will be more or feft.exad and 
precife. Experience is not merely the sc+ 
memhraoce of a number of unconnc&cd oft* 
fcrvatiotts: it is a judgment formed with 
fagacity froin them ail together (b). It ia 
formed by means of a fort of abftra&ing 
power, which feparates the ncceflary circum* 
: (fences from' the accidental : and the kind and 
degree of crthvi&ion that attends it, corre* 
fponds to the particular relation or connexion > 
of the things, on which our obferration ia 
fiit. In fotne cafes, there is little difficulty 
in forming fcch a judgment with precifion ; 
there are few accidental and unimportant cir- 
cumftances joined with the neceffafy and im* 

fi/urai yaf t»m<, Z*» Ajvxov, van>Jwno< avrov foiffiip i^ovrw* cra» A 
ofAotJni w*Xta» pnifMu ytwrrah ror« $*<£* fgnv ip*ny*w* iptntflm 
y»f ir» to rm oftMtiw *foi$t?, flAOYTAPX. «jf* rm apr*. T«*fc 
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portant ones. In other cafes, die unimportant 
circumftances are fo many, and fo much 
blended with the important, that it requires 
fuperior acutenefs to feparate them : though 
the particular inftances be perfectly remem- 
bered, yet often no experience is derived 
from them, or experience very inaccurate, 
and unfit for being applied to any ufe. This 
difficulty is the primary caufe of all the un- 
certainty and all the intricacies which attend 
our reafonings from experience, and of aM 
the errors into which we are apt to fall in 
fiich reafonings. For want of a degree of 
acutenefs fufficient to furmount the difficulty, 
we form falfe judgments of the connexions of 
things, in the very inftances which we have 
had accefs to obferve : and if we attempt to 
reafon from thefe inftances, the falfehood 
cannot fail to be communicated to all the con- 
clufions which we infer. 

After we have colle&ed experience, in 
order to our reafoning from it, it is neceffary 
that it be recolleded and brought into our 
view when we have occafion for it. This is 
the work of imagination. The inftance con- 
cerning which we want to draw a concluflon, 
is aflbciated with the fimilar inftances of which 
we have had experience, and fuggefts them. 

Their 
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Their being readily and perfectly fuggefted, 
depends partly on the force of the memory 
retaining them diftinOly, and partly on the 
vigour of the imagination, on the ftrcngth 
and adivity of that aflbciating principle which 
conne&s them with the prefent inftance. 
Often when we have had very extenfive ex* 
perience, we are rendered incapable of draw- 
ing a conclufion from it, by its not being 
fuggefted at the time when it would be nfe- 
ful. In all our experimental reafonings, 
imagination muft be exerted ; and confe- 
quently men's capacity for fuch reafonings, 
muft in fome meafure depend on the degree 
in which they poffefs that faculty (c). 

When our paft experience is fuggefted, we 
compare the thing of which we want to judge, 
with that experience, that we may difcern 
whether it correfponds to it or not, The 
power of determining this juftly, is of the 
lame kind with that fagacity which enables 

(c) Perceptions of fight fuggelting ideas of tangible quali- 
ties, have been confidered by fome philofophers as a judgment, 
by others as an efFeft of aflbciation. What has been juft now 
laid, accounts for this difference, and (hows that both are 
partly right. Both judgment and imagination are concerned. , 
There was a judgment originally formed of the connexion be- 
tween the vtfible and tht tangible qualities; bat it is imagina- 
tion that enables the perception of the former to fuggeft the 
idea of the latter, and to fugged it fo quickly and eafily, that 
this idea is confounded with that perception. 

U 3 us 
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us to celled accurate experience: it is the 
fame principle exerted in a different manner, 
add in fomewhat different circumftanccs : and 
dn our having this pawer in perfe&on, found- 
riefs of judgment in all our reafonings from 
experience, very fnueh dcpepds* Thofe men 
who are defective in it, draw their conclufions 
from inftances nowife fimilar; and therefore 
their conelufions are erroneous or inaccurate* 

When experience is colle&ed, fuggefted, 
and applied to the inftance iii queftion, a con- 
clufiod is drawn wholly fey means of that ori- 
ginal principle already mentioned, which leads 
us to expe& the continuance of things aad 
their connexions, according tq pur pad ex- 
perience. Wheft our p*ft experience has been 
both extenfive and uniform, and the prefent 
inftance exa&ly correfponds to it, we draw 
the conclufion with certainty : if any of.thefe 
three cirtutaftances be wanting, if we have 
had experience only in a few inftances, or if 
there has been a contrariety in our experi- 
ence, or if the inftances of which we have 
bad experience, do not exa&ly refemble the 
prefent inftance, the conclufion is attended 
Only with probability and embraced with 
different degrees of opinion proportioned to 
the degrees of probability. The laft of thefe 

cafes 
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cafes is diftinguifhed by the name of analo- 
gicalrtdSbmng. The varieties of affent in all 
of them, neceflarily refult from the nature of 
that principle to Which they are owing. 

The ibveral operations of the mind which/ 
are thus' united in reafoningfrom experience, 
aflift and promote onr ariother. A prbpenfity 
to obferve and attend to the federal inftances 
which occur to us, gives fagacity a great ad- 
vantage for colliding general experience from; 
them; it fixes them alfo deeply in the me- 
mory ; aqd renders it eafier for imagination 
to fuggeft them when we hive occafion for- 
them. A natural fagacity in gathering cor-, 
reft experience, promotes, in its turn, atten- 
tion to the obje&s which fall under our bbfcr- 
vation, and gives it fach a direction- as makes 
it/moft ufeful, by rendering our ideas of the 
experienced inftances determinate and diftind; 
it likewife gives imagination the means of 
introducing them. It was obferved already, 
that a capacity of acquiring accurate experi- 
ence, is abfohitejy neceflary for our drawing 
juft conclufions : it is proper to obferve on 
, the! other hand, that the faculty employed in 
drawing fuch concliifions, when improved by 
e&ercife, gives great affiftance in acquiring 
ftrthtir experience. The conclufions them- 
U 4 felves 
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fdves alfo which we have deduced from ex- 
perience, are ufeful for enabling us to collect; 
experience with greater eafe, and with greater 
corre&nefs. Every juft conclusion with which 
we become acquainted, throws new light on 
the face of nature, gives us a more extenfive 
view of its courfe and its laws, and enables 
us to correct fome error, to afcertain feme 
ambiguity, or to define fome indiftin&nefs* 
in our former obfervations even concerning 
objeds which are mod familiar to us, Our 
primary experience is derived from particular 
inftances which have fallen under our pbfer- 
vation ; from it we deduce conclufions, which 
we adopt and reft in : and the maxiips im- 
plied in thefe conclufions, form a fort of 
fecondary experience, by which the primary 
is extended, limited, or correded, and by 
which fagacity is aided in forming new expe- 
riences with greater acutenefs, facility, and 
tiflurance. This fecondary experience has 
been in fome mqafure acquired, and the habit 
formed of applying it to ufe, by every man, 
Jong before he comes to the age of reflection, 
pr begins to attend to the operations of his 
p\yn mind* Even that principle which leads 
WS to jjidge, that the future will refemble the 
I, and inftances of which we have npt hag 

experience, 
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experience, thofe of which we have, is 
ftrengthened and exerts itfelf with greater 
aflurance, in confequence of our being accuf- 
tomed to draw conclufions from experience. 
By means of this, we often allow certain be- 
lief to conclufions founded on experience of a 
very few inftances, fometimes even on a 
fingle trial ; we take it for granted that every 
iimilar trial will turn out in the fame way ; 
for we have experience of the ftability of the 
courfe of Nature, and this general experience 
in fome meafure fupplies the place of expe- 
rience in that particular cafe* 

As there are thus feveral powers jointly 
exerted in all our reafonings from experience, 
it is o^ly when all thefe powers exift in full 
vigour, that the faculty of reafoning from 
experience can be perfeft. The different de- 
grees of thefe powers in different men, will 
produce correspondent degrees of judgment 
in matters of experience. The different pro* 
portions in which thefe powers are united, 
will occafion varieties in the form which this 
kind of judgment affumes, and in the fubje&s 
to which it is adapted. 

Finally, there is in our nature, an ori- 
ginal determination to give credit to the tes- 
timony 
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. -timony of others [d). Did this determination 
exert itfelf without any reftraint, it would 
lead us to believe whatever is laid' by others. 
It would' exert itfelf without reftraint, if we 
had never found ourfefves deceived by others. 
But experience teaches us that Others are of-* 
ten deceived* and that they fometimes intend' 
to deceive,, and, in confequence of tfhis dhco- 
*ery» leads, us td examine their teftmtonx 
before we aflent to it. \v*e confider the cha- 
racters and the number of the wifnefles,- the' 
ends which they may ferve by deceiving us, 
the motives which may urge them* to attempt 
it, their opportunities of knowing fh* truth ; 
an4 we eftimate by thefe circumftances, thtf 
degree of credibility which belongs to thei* 
report* We compare the fubjea! of their" 
teflWony with our own experieneey and giv# 
greater, or left credit to it according to- its. 
probability. In all thisy there is" ample fcope 
for the exetcifc of judgment. It is chiefly 
the kind of judgment employed' in reafoning 
from experience, that is exercifeddn effamat- 
Jng the degree o£ aflent -due to a 1 particular 
teftimony: and it is by the conclufioria and 



** t/i See Campbell's Diftrtatin. on Miracles, pi 
tiSTu *• wk«« thi.fptcie.of bdkfu««pW»«iw»tli 
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maxims which we have deducted from expe- 
rience, that we te&rain apd limit our aflent to 
teftimony. Qa the other h*od, the informa- 
tion which we receive from the teftimony of 
others, is added to our own obfervations, be- 
comes a part of our experience, aod extectf* 
it, and is built upon as a foundation in our 
experimental reafcuings* 

We judge of beauty, aa well as of truths 
the faculty by which we judge of jt, is diftin- 
guiflied by the name of tafte. It likewife ift 
fuiceptible of great varieties, which contribute 
to diverfify the forms and exertions of genius* 
The influence of tafte does not, like that of 
judgment, extend to all the kinds of genius; 
and therefore we h%ve not hitherto been led 
to a particular confederation of it : it is fuflv- 
eient to obferve in general, That it influences 
genius in producing beauty, in the fame waya 
in which judgment influences all the exertions 
of genius. Indeed the effects formerly aicrib* 
ed to judgment (*), proceed in a great mea<* 
fore from that fpecies of it which we call 
tafte, in all foch works of genius as are pro- 
per obje&s of tafte. 

The varieties of tafte are either in degree 
or in kind. In every mftance, it k a corn- 
el PartL 66.4* 

pound 
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pound of judgment properly fo called, and of 
the internal fenfes (/). Both thefe may be 
poffeffed in very different degrees of ftrength; 
and every difference in the degree of either, 
will produce a correfpondent difference in the 

degree of tafte. The tafte of one man holds 

chiefly of judgment, the tafte of another man, 
chiefly of the internal fenfes. This will ren- 
der their taftcs different in kind. One fet of 
qualities are the proper objeds of judgment, 
another fet immediately affedt and exercife 
the internal fenfes : the one fet or the other 
will be principally attended to and perceived 
by a perfbn, according as judgment or. inter- 
nal fenfe is the prevailing principle in his 
tafte. ■ Each of thefe principles alfo is fuf- 
ceptible of great varieties. The varieties of 
judgment have been juft now enumerated; 
feveral of them enter into thofe exertions 
which regard the objeds of tafte, fit men for 
taking different views of thefe obje&s, and 
give tafte diffanilar turns. One judges bed: 
of the proportion of the parts, another of 
utility ; each is moft pleafed with and fets the 
higheft value upon that quality of which he 
is the moft capable judge. The internal 
fenfes are many, and are adapted to different 

if) T.Jfay on Tafit % Part II. fed.. 2, 

fubjedls. 
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fubje&s, or to the different qualities of the 
fame fubjeft \g) : the predominance, there* 
fore, of any one of thefe feafea t*AU give tafte 
a correfpondent form. One man is fufcep>- 
tible of ftrong impreffions front -grahdeur and 
fubiimity; another bas a quick feeling of the 
beautiful and elegant : one has a tafte for the 
harmony of founds, another fifrr the graceful- 
nefs of forms. 

The perfection of tafte corififts inJenfi6iKtj 9 
refinement, carreSinefs^ and the juji proportion 
of its principles (b). In all thefe refpeds, the 
taftes of different men differ extremely : wp 
find- in individuals, all the, intermediate de- 
grees between an almoft total want of : any o£ 
thefe qualities, and theutmoft p?rfe£tion of 
it-TfrA perfon may likewife poflefe one of thefe 
perfe&ions, while he is defective in the reft: 
or, without being remarkably defedive ia;any 
of them, he m»y be eminent in one.. Hence 
will fpring diffimilar kinds of tafte. . 

Op the kinds of judgment which have been 
enumerated, fome belong in a nearly equal 
degree to all men. Such is that intuitive 
faculty by which, we perceive the felf-evident 
relations of general ideas: fuch are our na- 

(g) Effaj mTaftt; Part I. 
(*) Ibid, Pan II. feft. 4, 5, 6, 7. 
I tural 
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Aral judgments concerning the exiftence of 
-our perceptions and of the qualities and be- 
ings immediately fuggefted by them. Any 
-4*&& in thefe fpcties of judgment, would 
totally difqualify men for • ordinary life. 
Thefe admitting no variety, am produce no 
^iverfities of genius. • Some . philofophers 
-have not, indeed, allowed thefe their due 
weight, and in confequence of that, have 
•attempted to eftablifh paradoxes, and intro- 
duce fcepticilm inaonfiftent with them. But 
this has not proceeded from' thdr being defti- 
tute : of thefe powers, or frofcutheir pofleffing 
ihem in a lefe degree thasi other men ;. for 
their behatfiotitf in common :life ihows that 
they pay fcflfcient regard to them: but it 
has proceeded from their not fefle&ing upon 
them, and explaining them to themfeives^ in 
analyzing human nature. It is, therefore* 
€>tily an em* in their iheofiMi not a figh of 
any imperfe&ien in their ooaftitution. 

Other powt* of judgment are poflfeffed 
by different Aen in very different degrees j 
and feme "who excel in one kind, are defec- 
tive in another. They who ha*fc great 
acutenefs in mathematical and demonftrativc 
reafoning, fometimes betray great weaknefs in 
arguing from experience, and judging con- 
cerning 
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ceriucg fritters of fa& pa Ac other $w4% 
fhdre bfrvgrbten inftaaces of perfoas, who 
could fcarcQ >perccive the; evidence of the e»* 
fidft iJmQcPBkftrdtion in Euclid'* Elements* and 
were incafcaWe of apprehending mathematical 
reafonings of lqigt^i and intricacy j but could 
judge veiy prudently io common life, draw 
coochlfiQ»s fto» experience with great ex* 
a&ftt&* 4»4 owipr^nd all the feiences which 
confift of fuck coaclufions. It is not furpiif- 
iqg t$#t it dhould be fb : for not only is that 
reafon .by which we perceive the relations of 
general jdeftt* different, fropa that judgment 
|o w^ich we owe, oijr convi£tion in matter* of 
experience; but aUp~ in theft two kinds, of 
realbni^g^ memory and imagination are ex- 
erted about /different fubje&s, to which dif- 
ferent modifications of thefe powera aje 
adapted* Some have a talent in ghilofopbical 
reafonings, deducing the canfes and the- g*r 
neral laws of things from, their phenomena, 
or tracing the appearances which will refill; 
from any fuppofed caufes or laws, whonever- 
thelefs are ill qualified for unravelling histo- 
rical doubts, or tracing the motives and the 
confequences of human a&ions. Others. are 
great mafters in reafoning concerning human 
life, who have no ^reat abilities for reafon- 
ings 
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ings concerting human nature* the fubjed of 
philofophical invefHgation moft nearly allied 
to that. Though conclufiotts of thefe dif- 
ferent kinds, be fometimes deduced from the 
very fame fads, yet for the dedu&ion of 
them, thefe fads muft be fet in different 
lights, different circumftances of them muft 
be attended to, and a different fort of abftrac- 
tion exercifed, as Well as a different kind of 
inftances fuggefted by fancy fbr Supporting 
the conclufion. It happens much more fre- 
quently, that a perfon, along with great 
powers of reafon, poflefles but imperfeft 
tafte, ; or that a perfon of fine tafte, is not 
remarkable for vigour or depth of underftand* 
ing. Every man will be prone to exercife 
that kind of judgment in which he excels, 
and to ftudy the fubjeds which give fcope to 
it ; and he will fhun fuch fubjeds as require a 
kind of judgment in which he is deficient: 
the former kind will be improved by habit, 
the latter will be impaired by negled. Hence 
the original differences of judgment will be 
increafed. The kinds of judgment which 
thus admit variety in themfelves, are they 
that diverfify the form and the exertions of 
genius. In what manner they diverfify them, 
will appear from the following obfervations. 

Imagination 
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Imagination cannot in any cafe perfect 
it* difcoveries without the affiftance of judg- 
ment Imagination collets materials } a cer- 
tain land and degree 6f judgment is neceflafy 
for applying them to ufe. If they are fiot 
applicable to any purpofe which ftiits a per- 
fon's turn of uflderftantding or tafte, or if he 
has not a degree of theft powers fufficient fot 
difcereirig that purpofe and adapting the ma- 
terials to k, they will be thrown afide as ufe- 
lefs, or at moft preferved in their indigefted 
form* Since the revival of natural philofo- 
phy, many have tried multitudes of expert 
tnfcrrts, who wanting the judgment neccffary 
for decerning the refult of them, have not 
been able to deduce any general conclufions 
from them. There is a degree of imagina- 
tion requifxte for contriving experiments; 
there may be genius fhown in conducing and 
varying them ; but it is genius only for na- 
tural hiftory. Along with a turn of imagi- 
nation fit for leading from one experiment to 
another, there is a ftrong propenfity to attend 
to the circumftances of particular fads : but 
there is a weaknefe in the abftra&ng power* 
and a defeft in the other faculties employed 
i* reafonlng from fa&s, which prevent the 
mind's advancing to general deduftions of 
X Jaw* 
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laws and caufes, In order to produce philo- 
fophical genius, there muft be fuperadded, 
acutenefs in difcerning the refult of experi- 
ments, and comparing them together, an ap- 
titude for recollecting obfervations as they be^ 
come neceffary, a propenfity to fearch for 
caufes and connexions. A perfon poflefled 
of this caft of mind, will draw conclufions 
from the appearances obferved by others, 
which they themfelves could never have 
thought of; and yet this perfon has not per- 
haps the turn of imagination, or the degree 
of attention neceflary for making all the trials 
which they made. Poffeffed of genius for 
natural fcience^ he may be rather defe&ive in 
that kind of genius which ferves to promote 
natural hiftory. Boyle had an admirable turn 
for making experiments, he made many with 
great accuracy on a variety of fubje£ts ; he 
made fome concerning the appearance of light 
by the prifm, he obferved the oblong image 
of rays refradted by means of it, he diftin- 
guifhed that image into five different colours, 
and he made fome remarks "upon this pheno- 
menon (*') ; but he thought not qf inferring 
from it,, the different degrees of sefrangibility 
in. the rajs of light. A different kind of 

(0 Bo vx b Exper. a CcnJMerat. dt Cdtribus, Par* III. Exp. 4. 

judgment, 
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judgment, or a fuperior degree of the fame kind 
of judgment, enabled Newton, from the fame 
phenomenon, to form many conclufions on 
this fubje6t (k)* Ever fince electricity began 
to attrad the attention of the curious, many 
perfons have employed themfelves in making 
experiments relating to it, and have difplayed 
confider&ble ingenuity in making them ; but 
moft of thefe have not difcovered philofophi- 
cal or Scientific ingenuity. It is to a very 
few in the large catalogue of electricians, that 
philofophical genius can be afcribed ; for to 
a very few is confined all that has been done 
in accounting for the phenomena of ele£trical 
experiments, and deducing important prin- 
ciples from them. 

When a perfon wants the kind or degree 
of judgment neceflary for applying the mate- 
rials which imagination has collected, to that 
purpofe of invention to which they might be 
lubfervient* his genius is reprefled, the dis- 
appointment tends to prevent his indulging 
himfelf in again amaffing materials of the 
fame fort, and to make him turn his fancy to 
fuch works as, being more Suitable to the turn 
of his judgment, he can profecute with fuc- 
cefs. By .this means, his genius will be, ftill 
more than it. originally was> confirmed in that 

(i) Of tics, Book I. 

X 2 direction 
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d^redioo to which his powers of judgment 
are beft adapted. There are not wanting in- 
fiances, of perfons who, finding their turn of 
judgment »nd tafte imperfe&ly adapted u* 
that fpecies of exertion to which their imagi- 
nation had firft prompted them, have quitted 
it for another {pecies to which they found 
thefe power* more adequate* and in which- 
they could therefore become more correft. 

Th e lame materials may be applied to dif- 
ferent purpofes. They will be applied by 
every perfon chiefly to that purpofe which his 
judgment beft enables hi» to accomplish. If 
the imaginations of tWQ men? were fe< fimilar 
as to collect the very fame material** or to 
fugged the fame ideas ; yet if theic turn* of 
judgment be diffimilar, they will apply thefe 
to purpofeaas diilixnilar, and be unlike ki the 
particular form and in all the exertions o£ 
their genius. 

Judgment not only receives the materials 
fele&ed by imagination, and forms them for 
uie* but alfo excites imagination, and fetp it 
a-working. The decifione of judgment, m 
wella$ our fenikions and ideas, are percep- 
tions which may giwan knpulfc to imagina- 
tion, and dired it into a particular track ef 
thinking. Mm's decifoos upon the mate* 

rials 
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r iak before them, will be different according 
to the fpeeies of judgment in which tfaey ex* 
cei ; and *ill give proportionably different 
impulfes to the imagination, and make it to 
above in proportionably different directions* 
On this account, judgment muft hare a ftrong 
tendency to diverfify the form of genius. 
Genius takes very few fteps in any inveftiga- 
tioa* in any train of fentiment and thinking* 
or in forming any defign, without receiving 
an klpuMe from judgment: through its whole 
progrefe, conclufions and determinations ar* 
intermixed dofely and at very fliort intervals* 
with die fuggeftions of fancy ; and the con- 
plufions and determinations thus intermixed* 
will always be filch chiefly as proceed frtfttt 
that modification of judgment in which the 
perfbn exceiis. A prevailing tafte for the 
ludicrous, determined the genius of Peter dl 
Cofimo, though fit for producing greattf 
works, to fuch fubje&s of painting as ad« 
Btttted only firtyrs, harpies, and the like 
whimfical and monftroas figures. It was the 
corredeft tafte for beauty, continually *egu~ 
lating And mitigating a fine imagination, that 
produced the purity of defign, «tie fweetntfe 
of difjjofefott, the propriety and grate* by 
which Raphael is charaOeri&d. A defeft in 
X 3 that 
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that tafte rendered Correggio in fome refpe&s 
incorre<9k and ungraceful, while a ftrong relifh 
for the fublime, prompting and dire&ing aa 
imagination well formed for producing it, 
beftowed upon him a peculiar greatnefs of 
manner (/)• 

If a "man be defe&ive in the fpecies of 
judgment requifite for any particular deter* 
minations or conclufions, fo as not to form 
them at all, or to form them wrong, when 
they become neceffary, his fancy will be at 
a ftand, his genius will be unable to carry 
the work farther forward, or to improve it to 
a higher degree of excellence. Did the judg- 
ment of an artift enable him to perceive the 
particulars in which he is faulty, his genius 
would often be fufficient to correct them; 
their remaining therefore in his works, {hows 
that his judgment was not able to fcrutinize 
them properly 2 Titian relinquished the dry 
manner of his mailer, which appeared in hia 
firft paintings, as foon as his judgment was 
improved enough to perceive and to difapprove 
it ; though Ludovico Garracci for fome time 
fliowed little genius for painting, yet after 
his judgment was improved by the diligent 
ifady of the works of great painters, it gavQ 

(/) Fresnoy's Judgmm §/ Fsinttrs. 

hift 
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Jus fancy fo powerful an impulfe, that he be- 
.came excellent in defjgn, colouring, and 
grace (m) : without that improvement of judg- 
ment, the genius of thefe artifts muft hare 
remained defe&ive. In every part of natural 
fqence, experiments have been made with 
great accuracy, by fome who were not turned 
for obferving all the circumftances of the ex- 
periments j thefe circumftances have been 
minutely obferved by fome who, for want of 
the power of abftra&ion, could not determine 
the refult of the experiments j an^ foipe who 
were capable of de{eriqiniqg this, have been 
hindered from purfuing the conclufions to 
which it might have led, not only for want 
of imagination fufficient for carrying on the 
inveftigation, but alfo for want of the fpecie* 
of judgment which muft have been employed 
Wit, 

The fame materials may give occafion for 
determinations and conclufions of different 
forts : if a perfon pofTefs only the kind of 
judgment fit for forming one of thefe forta, 
immediately on forming them, he will leave 
the Toad purfued by another who, pofleffing 
a different kind of judgment, had formed 
diffimilar conclufions, he will go forward in 

(») Fuejnoy, ibid* Graham's account of painters* 

X 4 apecu- 
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& peculiar track, AWd krA#fe at a ^ry <fift&nt 
point* Newton formed a judgment torteem* 
'kig the unequal refra&ion of the rays of ligR^ 
from fome of tlrfc fiinpleft prifmatjcal expert* 
inents : it was this judgment that fiiggefted 
to him the fubfequent experiments prober for 
ascertaining that principle, arid gractyalfy 
opened up the wonderful courfe of c&fervA%» 
tions and the noble train of difcbvferles whkk 
he made concerning light and colours ; an4 
in the profecution of thefe, both the moil vi- 
gorous power of gbftra&jon, and the matt 
piercing judgment of mathematical troth, 
^ere continually exerted. Boyle wfcfc inferi* 
bur to Newton in the former of thefe powers, 
|md poflefled no great degree of the latter j 
his turn of underftanding led him not to form 
ihe fame coriclufiopL ftdtn the mpft obvious 
experiments; by not haying formed it, his 
genius was at a ftand in deducing the laws of 
fefradion, he quitted the prifmatic expert 
inents without applying them to any ufe ; but 
lie poflefled judgment of another kind, anc( 
t>y means of it, from a multitude of expert? 
|nent8 deduced conclufiops qf a cjifferejit na T 
fairp, concerning the immediate caufes of co- 
lours in particular bodies, and the methods of 
pfodpeing them t 
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It was already fliown, That regularity of 
imagination k an eflfential constituent of ge* 
nitis ; that this regularity confifts in a capa- 
city of keeping the end of a work fteadily in 
view, and a propenfity to fubordinate the 
parts to that end ; and that, though it be pri* 
xnarHy founded in a particular turn of the 
imagination, it is promoted by the exercife 
of judgment, and could not, without this, 
attain tolerable perfection. It is judgment 
that perceives when imagination deviates from 
the paths which had to the end propofed ; tt 
is owing to this perception, that imagination 
Is recalled from its wanderings, and made to 
fet out anew in the right road ; and it is the 
frequent exercife of judgment in this employ- 
ment, that gives imagination an habitual re- 
gularity and corre&nefs. This excellence of 
imagination muft therefore have a great de- 
pendence both en the degree and on the kind 
pf judgment which a perfon poffefTes. 

The acuter any fpecies of judgment is, the 
more readily, the more certainly, and the 
more conftantly, it will obferve and check 
every improper excurfion of fancy. Genius 
will therefore, in every man, acquire a degree 
4>f corre&neft in fome meafure proportioned 
r $o d$ e^aftnefe pf fcis judgment. 

FyRTHER, 
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Furt h er, the means adapted to different 
ends, are connected with thefe ends by diffe- 
rent relations, and promote them in different 
manners. According therefore to thq variety 
of the ends propofed, a different kind of judg- 
ment is neceffary, for difcerning, whether 
the materials colle&ed, have or have not q. 
tendency to promote them. On this account* 
men's diverfity in point of judgment will giv$ 
their imaginations different forts of regula- 
rity, and confequently mould their genius 
into different forms. Hence a perfonwho 
thinks and compofes with great corre&neft 
on one kind of fubjed, often runs into great 
wildnefs and irregularity on a different kind. 
No two arts are more analogous than poetry 
and eloquence ; but the poet aims chiefly at 
pleafing, and the orator at moving. The 
poet may have a very nice difcernment of the 
qualities which are fit to pleafe, and may 
condudfc a poem with the utmoft regularity ; 
and yet may be incapable of producing ^ re- 
gular oration : the qualities which tend to 
move, are different in fome refpe&s from thofe 
which pleafe ; to move, obje&s muft be fet 
in a different light, and defcribed in a differ 
rent manner, from what pure poetry would 
require; to difcern their tendency to move, 

a fort 
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a fort of judgment different from the poeti- 
pal, isneceffary; if the poet have not thia 
fort of judgment, he cannot fucceed in elo- 
quence, the part? of his oration, though fe- 
.parately beautiful,, will be often improper, and 
mifplaced. Indeed a poet always runs a rilk 
ef becoming florid, defultory and incorrect, 
in an oration ; he cannot efcape it, except he 
poflefe judgment of another kind, as well as 
that which pure poetry, would demand. 
. In thef$ feveral ways which have been 
mentioned, in fitting men for applying their 
jtd€#$ %o different purpqfes, in leading imagi- 
fiatipn into different tracks, and in beftowing 
on it different kinds of regularity, judgment 
is aftive in diverfifying the forms of genius. 
But it may likewife be obferved, That, inde- 
pendent of this influence of judgment upon 
genius, there will always be a confiderable 
analogy in the form of thefe two powers. In 
?U cafes, fome exertions of imagination are 
intermixed with thofe of judgment. In ma- 
thematical reafonings, truths felf-evident, or 
already demonftrated, are feafonably fuggefted 
by fancy ; in experimental reafonings, parti* 
cular fade and conclufions from them, are in 
like manner fuggefted ; in experimental rea- 
fonings of different kinds, different forts of 
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fa&s attA conclusions are brought into *ieW; 
te the fine art*, fancy i* continually employed 
in exhibiting to tafte, thofe qualities concern- 
ing which it pronounces. In confequence of 
thill, etery man has an advantage for excel- 
ling in that (pedes of judgment, which i* 
mod congruous to the turn of his imagina- 
tion : and on the other hand, his imagination 
«ritt take that turn which is moft fwtable to 
the peculiarity of his judgment* Thus, by 
the influence whkh thefe two powers mutu- 
ally exert op one another, each of them is fe 
moulded and altered, that their habitual fdrm 
tnd chanter becomes in a great meafure tht 
fame. 
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PARTE 

Of the Kinds of Genius. 

HITHERTO we have endeavoured to 
investigate feparately the fources from 
which the diversities of genius fpring. In 
thia inveftigation, it was neceffary to fearch 
out the varieties incident to thofe powers, 
which are any ways concerned in the opera- 
tions of genius ; for thefe varieties are the 
fimple principles, by the combination of feveral 
of which every diftia& kind or foroa of geniua 
is conftituted. We muft now purfue a dif- 
ferent method. Every kind of gpnius.de- 
xives its denomination moil properly from the 
nature of the object about which it is em* 
ployed, or of the end to which k is adapted. 
The diftin&ioa, therefore, of the kinds of ge- 
nius, may be mod commodioufly deduced* 
from the difference of their objeds and ends : 
anddiftinguifhing them according to thefe, we 
muft explain each, by combining the prin- 
ciples already eftablUhed, and purfuing them, 
through their natural conferences. 

SECt 
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SECT. L 
Genius two/old; for Science, or for the Arts* 

THE ends to which Genius may be 
adapted, are reducible to two; the 
difcovery of truth, and the production of 
beauty. The former belongs to the fcienCes* 
the latter to the arts. Genius is, then, the 
power of invention, either in fcience of in the 
arts, either of truth or of beauty. 

There are great differences between one 
fcience and another, and between one art and 
another. On account of thefe differences, 
each fcience and each art requires fomething 
peculiar in the genius which is fuited to it. I 
intend not,atprefent, to defcend to the invefti- 
gation of thefe minuter peculiarities : it would 
be curious ; but it would be likewife intricate : 
at any rate it is naturally pofterior to the illuf- 
tration of the more general diftin&ions of 
genius. 

There is likewife a general analogy among 
all the fciences, and among all the arts : and 
therefore we may expedt to find fome charac- 
ters common to fcientific genius in all the 
forms which it aflumes, and other chara&ers, 
diifimilar to thefe, common to all the kinds of 

genius 
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genius which are exerted in the arts. Thefe 
are the chara&ers which I (hall endeavour to 
afcertain. 

. Some difference between genius for fcience, 
and genius for the arts, arifes neceffarily from 
the very diverfity of their ends. I begin with 
this. Scientific genius addreffes its difcove- 
ries to the underftanding ; their end is infor- 
mation : genius for the arts addreffes its pro- 
ductions to tafte, and aims at pleafing by 
them. It is a property of genius, that it keeps 
the end of the work continually in view, and 
by the view of it, modifies all the parts 6f the 
work, and feleds the means which it employs 
fo as they may be fubfervient to that end. 
This contributes to diftinguifh thefe two kinds 
of genius, and to render all their operations 
and efforts very diflimilar : they confider all 
their obje&s in perfectly different lights. 

Scientific genius leads a perfon to look 
out only for fuch objeds and ideas as imply 
fome truth, or fuggeft fome new conclufioo. 
Affifted by the conftant perception of this end, 
any relation is fufficient for introducing fuch 
objefts and ideas ; all the affociating princi- 
ples are put upon the fearch for them; every 
objedt which thefe principles prefent, is fted- 
dily contemplate^ in that point of view in 
5 which 
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which it contributes to this purpofe ; all the 
circumftances of it which contribute to this 
ptirpofe, are ftudioufly fought out and exa- 
mined with care; objeds and circumftances 
of obje&s, which contribute nothing to it, ei- 
ther are not at all fuggefted* or are infbmtly 
perceived to be ufelefc, and difiniffed without 
the fmalleft notice. Genius for the arts ren- 
ders the perfon who poffeffeth it, equally in* 
tent on pleating tafte by his work. In con-* 
feqnence of its impulfe, obje&s and ideas fit 
to*gratify tafte, are very readily fnggefted to 
him ; they are drawn into his view by their 
relation to the defign, as well as by the tela* 
tians which they bear to one another ; as foot* 
as they are fuggefted, they are moulded into 
that form, and: placed in that attitude, in 
which they promote this defign, and they are 
contemplated in that form and attitude alone ; 
fiich objeOs and fuch circumftances of obje&a 
as are unfit to pleafe, either do not at all occur 
to the artift, or, being perceived at one glance, 
to be unfit, are immediately reje&ed. 

By this fixt affociation of fo difiimilar cafat 
the two kinds of genius become very unlike 
in all their exertions. I» every cttapta* «fc* 
jc€t that can engage our attention* there are 
two forts of qualities*} there are fome which 
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give us pleafure or pain, and there are others 
which convey perceptions of an indifferent 
nature. Genius for the arts dire&s the at- 
tention chiefly td the former fort, and it leads 
to confider them only fo far as they either im- 
mediately produce, or remotely contribute to 
pleafure or pain. Qualities which appear in- 
different to fenfe, gratify tafte in fome fili- 
ations : whenever they do, they attratft the 
notice and employ the powers of genius for 
the arts. The mere perception of extenfion 
is indifferent ; but the largenefs of its quan- 
tity produces grandeur, its terminations form 
figures either beautiful or fignificant; a juft 
reprefentation of it often difplays (kill : in all 
thefe cafes it is a fource of pleafure* and en- 
gages the notice and employs the abilities of 
the poet and the painter. Both thofe quali- 
ties of things which give pleafure or pain, 
and thofe which give neither, enter into the 
fciences and affed the genius adapted to them. 
But the former are generally confidered ab- 
ftra&edly from the pleafure or pain which 
they give ; and even when thefe are taken into 
the account, the philofopher proceeds as if he 
were infenfible to them, makes them the fub- 
je& of cool enquiry, examines what truth 
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they indicate, analyzes the feelings, or traces 
the caufes and effedis of them. 

The philofopher defcribes minutely all the 
appearances of his object : his defign requires 
hi everyone of them involves fome truth; 
inattention to any one of them may prevent 
the difcovery of truth) or occafion error ; thofe , 
of them which feem leaft ftriking, often lead 
moft dire&ly to truth, or lead to the moft im- 
portant truths* A poet, on the contrary, 
would overlook by far the greateft part of 
thefe appearances ; they are unfit to pleaie* 
and for that reafon atttaft no fliare of his at- 
tention : he fixes on a few that are moft ftrik- 
ing, and labours to fet thefe in a ftriking light* 
The obfervation of many minute cireum- 
fiances, and a variety of exa& menfurations, 
were abfohitely neceflary fbr afcertaining the 
laws- of light and colours ; and Newton's ge- 
nius gave him a propenfity to attend to them : 
thefe would make no figure in poetry ; and a 
poet, though perfe&ly acquainted with them* 
would never once think of them while engaged 
in compofition ; he would catch fome general 
appearances, and be fatisfied with thefe* 

A genius for fcience is formed by pent- 

tration, a genius for the arts, by btigbtnefK 

2 There 
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There ar£, perhaps, ho general chara&ers bf 
ivhich theft Wo kinds of genius can b6 morS 
pfoperly difciiimftated. Each bf thefe cha- 
#a£fers i* prbchaced by certain peculiar quali^ 
tie* of thbfe powers oh ^Afch genius has a 
dep£ndenc& In tfee one of them art cbiribitied 
modifications of imagination, memory* irtd 
jadgtnentv different from thofe modifications 
if thte fariie pdwefs, which aire cbmbined iti 
flte othfc'r : fhfle powers- Iik£ftife art combihed 
in different proportions* 

SECT* It. 

Of the Structure of Imaginaiion> Hvhieh dijtin* 
guifhes the two kinds of Genius. 

BCfTtt penetration arid bfigKtneft itfiply 
a grekt ^ctfent and cbmfpafs of imagt* 
nation^ or great vigour of the affo'cisftifig prin- 
ciples; but they imply different forts of com-* 
pafs ahd vigour. ^Penetration implies fucft & \ 
I force bf imagination ag leads t6 rfie cbrfip'rt* . 
* hfcnfibti and explication of a fubjdfi: : bright* 
nefe o£ imagination fits a man for adorning : 
. a^fobie^-^^L penetrating tttind emits' the t&fi 
"^By^htch truth' is cfifcbveretf : a ttfigftt fane? 
fupplres the colours by tvfrfcfr b'datrty is prt* 
dffeed. There are ihariy fn&tilWititfs of imtf- 
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gination, which contribute to the formation 
of thefe oppofite chara&ers : by tracing out 
thefe, our general defcription of the diftinc- 
tion between genius for fcience and genius 
for the arts, will be juftified, and a more par- 
ticular view will be obtained of the difference 
of thefe two kinds. 

Acuteness of judgment is eflential to pe- 
netration, but cannot alone produce it. It 
would produce corre&nefs and readinefs in 
deciding upon materials which were in our 
view : but penetration implies, over and above 
this, a capacity of bringing quickly and com- 
pletely into view, whatever materials are ne- 
teffary for our prefent purpofe. This capa- 
city can arife only from imaginatign^Jln ge- 
, iieral, penetration requires That conftru&ion 
; of imagination, which fits a man for fixing 
his view fteddily on one thing, or on thofc 
connected with it by clofe and important re- 
lations, for attending to all the circumftances 
belonging to that thing, and, as it were, ex- 
haufting its qualities. This conftru&ion of 
imagination is evidently adapted to the end 
of .fcience, Jhe iayeftigation of trutK7~~Tof 
the conclufions of fcience lie deep, and muft 
efcape the tranfient glance of the fuperficial 
obferver : they occur by our attending to fuch 
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qualities in things as are leaft ftriking and 
lead apt to force themfelves on our attention, 
and by our pondering and contemplating in a 
variety of lights, fuch qualities as cannot be 
perfectly comprehended by a perfon who dwells 
not on the lame objedt for any length of time. 
•^Bnghtnefe of imagination is of an oppofite 
nature : it is fuch a ftrength of imagination I 
as makes every prefent object fuggeft a mul- | 
titude of ideas, and hurries the mind quickly ,' 
from one thing, to others not very ftri&ly i 
connected with it. This character is no lefs j 
, evidently accommodated to the purpofe of the \ 
\ arts, than penetration to that of the fciencejB./ 
"T^Tquick fucceffion, or a copious exhibition of 
different obje&s fit to pleafe, is a great mean 
of producing the beauty fought after in all the 
arts. In poetry, for inftance, the intricacy of 
the fable, that is, the variety and diffimilarity 
of the incidents, and the diverfity, the num- 
ber, and a proper remotenefs of the images, 
are reckoned among the fureft teds of real 
genius. 

It would appear to be one confequence of 
what has been ; faid, that penetration implies 
an aptnefs to be affe&ed only by the clofeft and 
ftrongeft relations of things ; and thfit bright- 
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ntis implies a propenfityto he influenced by 
fvrch relations as are (lighter and more re«» 
mate : for the latter propenfity tepds to draw 
off the mind to a great diftance from its ob~ 
jed; but the former allows it to continue 
nearer to it, and makes it eafier to recur quickly 
to the contemplation of it. The confequence 
is jtrft ; and the consideration of it will farther 
determine our idea of the difference between 
a genius for fcience and a genius for the arts. 
When ideas are faggefted to men of thefe dif- 
ferent kinds of genius, by means of the fame 
relation, it wi}l be found than, g*neniDy, the 
ideaa conne&ed with the prefent objedt by the 
ftronger degree of that relation, are fuggefted 
to the philosopher, and thofe conne&ed by the 
weaker degree of it, to the artift. The former 
fort are thofe about which the ded«aion* of 
fcience are commonly employed $ the latter 
fupply the decorations neceffary in the fine, 
ma^f&ny dbmpariffiSTby wESS a philolcfier 
(would illuflrate or confirm a theory, muft be- 
/ fuch as is exadly parallel ; it is enough for * 
J poetical companion, and even heightens its 1 
b&itofy that it agree with the fubjeS to which / 
jt is applied, only! in feme of it* circumfto^fc/ 
wtea k philb^bpher explains tfee eaufts of 
* any 
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any appearance, or traces out the effe&s of 
any principle, he proceeds regularly through 
them all, according to the different degrees of 
their dependence : let a poet introduce the 
fame fubjed ; he will defcribe, not all the 
caufes or effc&s, but fome of them ; he will 
often omit the neafreft and moft dire&, and 
take notice only of fuch as are more diftant 
and indirect j he will not give a full delinea- 
tion of any one caufe or effedt, but mark each 
by fome leading or ftriking circumftance6. 
Thefe differences in manner are natural con- 
fequences of the difference in the principles 
of aflbciation, now under confideration ; and 
that they take place, might be fliowji by an 
indu&ion of many particulars. The fubje£t 
of Lucretius'* poem is fcientifical ; feveral of 
the Epicurean theories which he defcribes poe- 
tically, are philofophrcally deduced in the 
writings of the ancients : compare his account 
of any part of the Epicurean fyftem, with the 
account of the fame part in Cicero's philofo- 
phical works, for inftance* and the differences 
juft now remarked will appear. If in any 
inftances they do not appear, it will be found 
either that the former is not there properly 
poetical, or that the latter has dreffed up phi- 
lofbphy in a rhetorical garb approaching near 
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to the poetical [a). Thomfon introduces feve- 
ral parts of the Newtonian philofophy ; com- 
pare his account of thefe with the fame parts 
as delivered by fyfteipatic writers, and you will 
find the fame differences. 

(a) All thefe cafes may be exemplified in different pafTage^s 
of thefe two writers. They both give an account, for in- 
dance, of Epicurus's doclrine concerning the motion of atoms. 
Lucretius's account of their moving downward, is given in a 
manner confiderably poetical, and in which we may remark 
many of the peculiarities juft now mentioned, as charafterif- 
tical of genius for the arts : 

Nunc locus eft (ut opinor) in his illud quoque rebus 

Con firm are tibi, null am rem pdfle fua vi 

Corpoream furfum ferri, furfumque me.arc,. 

Nee tibi dent in eo flam mar urn corpora frandem ; 

Snrfus enim vorfus gignuntur, et augmina fumunt. 

Et furfum nitidae fruges, arbuftaque crefcont : 

Pondera, quanium in fe eft, quom deorfum cun&a ferantor ; 

Nee quom fubfiliunt ignes ad tecla domorum, 

Et celeri flam ma deguftant tigna, trabeifque. 

Sponte fua facere id fine yi fubigeqte putandum eft. 

Quod genus, e noftro quom miflus cor pore fanguis 

Emicat exfultans alte, fpargitque cruorem. 

Nonne vides etiam, quanta vi tigna trabeifque 

Refpuat humor aquas ? nam quam magi' me'rfimus altumj 

Dire&a, et magna vi multi prcJSmu* asgre : 

Tam cupide furfum re vomit magis, atque remittit : 

Plus ut parte foras 'emergant, exfiliantqiic. 

Nee tamen hsec, quantu'ft in fe, dubitarous, opinor, 

Quin vacuum per inane deorfum cuncla ferantur. 

Sicigitur debent flammae quoque poiTe per aura* 

Aeris expreife furfum fuccedere, quanquam 

Pondera, quantum in fe eft, deorfum deduce re pugnent. 

Noclurnafque faceis coeli fublime volanteis 

Nonne vides longos flammarum ducere tra&us, 

In quafcunque dedft partfeis nafurameatum ? &c. 

Lit, ii. w. 184, 

Cicero gives an account of the fame doclrine, in a manner 
yety unlike; in the fimple cool manner foitable to fcience : 
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But a propenfity to be affe&ed with the 
clofer or the {lighter degrees of relation, is not 
alone fufficient to account for the difference 
between brightnefs and penetration, or to ex- 
plain how one genius is fit forJHence^nd ano- 
ther-fbr-the arts. ^^tmuft be obferved farther,^' 

"that the peculiar predominance of fome of the 
aflbciating principles contributes to form pe- 
netration, and the predominance of others of 
them, to form brightnefe of imagination ; and 

Sthat in feveral ways. s 

Tmnrfe are fome of the relations of things 
which lead the mind more quickly, and to a 

" Cenfet enim, cadem ilia individaa, et folida corpora fern 
fuo deorfom poridcre ad lineam ; hunc naturalcm eflc omniam 
corporam motum." DeFitt. lib. i. and in fcveral other placet. 
The poet's account of tie declination of the atoms, lias little 
poetical in it ; 

Iliad in his quoque te rebus cognofcere avemus ; 
Corpora cam deorfaxn re&um per inane feruntur 
Ponderibus propriis : incerto tempore firme, 
Jncertifque locis, fpatio fecedere paullum, 
Tantum quod nomen mutatnm dicere poffit* 
Quod nifi. declinare folerent, Qmnia deorfom, 
Imbris uti guttae, caderent per inane profundum : 
JJec foret offenfos natus, nee plaga creata 
Principiis. Ita nil unquam natara creaiTet. 

Uid. ver. 216, 

and in confequence of this, it differs very little from Cicero's 
account of the fame tenet ; " Deinde ibidem homo acutus, 
cam illud occarrcrct, fi omnia deorfum e regione fcrrentur, 
et, ut dixi, ad lineam, numquam fore, ut atom us altera alte- 
ram poflet attingere : itaque declinare dixit atom am 

perpaullum : — •— ita effici complexiones, et copulationes, et 
adhasfiones atomorom inter fe : ex quo efficeretur mundas, 
omnefque partes mundi, quaequt in co dfcntj' Ibid. Many 
pjthcr examples might be produced. 
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greater diAance, from thefe things, than other 
relations would lead it: the former will by 
this very circumftance, according to what has 
been already evinced, be moft fkvourable^to 
hrightnefs, the latter to penetratioa^/Thfire\ 
are fome qualities TiT every 6^^v9hich l*y 
ja foundation for relations J^etween H and ^ 
tetany other obje^a-r thus the obvious lenliHe 
qualities of bodies produce an infinity of re- 
femblaaces or eontrafta to a multitude of -other 
things. A ftrong propenfity to attend to thefe 
qualities, and to be affe&ed by the relations 
correfpondent to them* will be highly condu- 
cive to bright nefs of fancy ; it will produce 
furprifing affemblages, agreeable imagery, and 
unexpe&ed ornaments. But it is unfavour- 
able to penetration ; it produces aflbciations 
which muft lead the mind through many ob- 
\ jefts in a rapkl fucceffion, allowing it to take ' 
\but a fuperficial view of eajh/^lt will there- 
fore contribute ^penetration, at leaft it will 
remove one obftru&ion to the exercHe of this 
power* that the imagination be not readily or 
ftrongly affc&ed by thofe flighter relations 
which the moft obvious qualities form among 
a great multitude of things tmconae&ed m 
other refpe&s. Accordingly, I do not iky all, 
but moft philofophera who were really in- 
ventors, 
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ventors, have fliown no great turn for adorn- 
ing their writings with fuch images and com* 
parifons as form the graces of poetry. There 
are in ail objects, qualities likewife of an op- 
pofite kind, which do not form obvious con- 
nexions between them and a multitude of 
Other obje&s. Such are the mutual influence 
of the qualities of the fame thing, the various 
phenomena of thefe qualities, their caufes and 
their eonfequences* Thefe, iqftead of impel* 
ling the mind to wander through a wide ex-t 
tent of things, rather confine it to one thing, 
er to fuch as are intimately conneded with it 
in fome important refpedt. A prevailing pro* 
penfity, therefore, to attend chiefly to fuch 
qualities, will not hurry the mind with rapi* 
dity from one thing to othera i »nd will there* 
fore be unfavourable to bri$htnefc : but it will 
kave it at leifure to dwell oft it* preftot oh* 
jf®, and difpofe it A t|iat it may End employe 
x^efit) to contemplate it in every light ; *nd 
will th^s he conducive! to penetration. 

It is obfervable likewife, that the qualities 
laft mentioned form the tnoJft waportattt ^ 
ifttef sftiag ration* »nwng things } tfiefc witt t 
thffr$f<»e> influence the «n»giwttoa and pro» 
^Q^gfw^tratipa, in sftqch the Cwne roannef 
mib &e ftroaget degrees, q£ aay one relation: 
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the relations which are formed by the others, 
are much more trivial, and will affed the 
fancy and produce brightnefs, in the fame 
manner with the (lighter degrees of any rela- 
tion. ^- — "~ ~^\ 
,,/The more important relations of things;- 
will alfo be thofe which lead moft naturally 
to the difcovery of truths concerning them ; 
the more trivial relations are, on the other 
hand, naturally adaptei_tOL^mufement and 
pteafarer~ which is the objedt ^f^thfe arts. 
This difference fuggefts an obfervation of con- 
fiderable confequence for explaining the dif- 
tin&ion between the two kinds of genius now 
under confideration. We {hall find on exa- 
mination, that thofe relations which have 
been already mentioned, as conducive to pe- 
netration, by the predominance of their in- 
fluence on the imagination, are the relations 
chiefly concerned in the difcovery of truth. 
Thefe relations are all reducible to the dif* 
ferent, modes of caufation and co-exiftence ; 
and fome or other of the modes of thefe, are 
the immediate fubjeds of moft of the conclu- 
fions in the feveral fciences. In the fcience 
both of bodies and of the mind, the enquiry 
is principally about the caufes of phenomena, 
their concomitants, the efFe&s proceeding 
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from caufes, and the confequences of general 
laws. Many propofitions in mathematics 
regard the properties which are co-exiftertt in. 
figures and numbers, or which neceflarily re* 
fult from their nature. Even when other 
relations are the immediate obje&s of fcien- 
tifical conclufions, yet it is chiefly by meana 
of caufation and co-exiftence that they are 
inferred. In mathematics, the proportions of 
quantities and numbers are deduced as necef- 
fery confequences from principles formerly 
known. In hydroftatics, the fpecific gravi- 
ties of bodies, which are properly degrees of 
a common quality, are deduced from certain 
efFe&s of the weight of bodies. This being 
the cafe, the predominance of thefe relations,, 
caufation and co-exiftence, as principles of 
aflbciation in the fancy, cannot fail to pro- 
duce penetration, and to fit genius peculiarly 
for the fubje&s of fcience. It di;re&s the 
mind into the very track where truth lies ; it 
furnifhes it with the very inftruments by 
which truth may be difcovered. — It is no lefs 
true, that thofe which have been mentioned 
as the more trivial relations, and by their 
prevalence conducive to brightnefs, or fome 
of them at leaft, are mod adapted to the ob- 
ject and the end of the arts. The fine arts 
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art Cbfcfcitonly callfed imitative : were they all 
purely and totally fuch, thete could be no 
difficulty id pronouncing that fefeftablaftce is 
the relation tfrhich would lead fancy to con- 
trive todrks of art. In painting* fdr iriftance, 
tthich h ftrialy imitative, the figure*, the 
atthtfdeS, the expteffiori, the colouring, art 
but fo many toearii of rendering the pitfttfe & 
jtfft and ftriking rtpfeffentationof theftandanf, 
whether a<$ual 6r ideal, which the arftff had 
ift view ; arid thd £6n<#ptk)rt of fliis ftaftdAfrf 
ftfggefts tfctfn all to the fancy by the affociat~ 
irig principle of refertiblarice. But everi itf 
<2kft$ Whtfrt the arts are leaft imitative, it will 
appear on attention that this: principle is prt-' 
dominant. A difc&very in fcidnce is fom6- 
tithe* diferibed poetically i fueh a deferipttoff 
frill f peirhaps mdre dearly arid ftrikitogfy rtdri 
ritiy tithe* ififtince, fhow how much poetty is 
flfopfoyed about rtfemblinces, and €anfb~ 
quetofly ho# effefttial it i£ to poetic gettfcS* 
tfiat tfite be the pitfddmmant-prifidplfolifliSM 
«foti<$* f hontfba thus deferibe* Ntofton'a 
dptfoal discoveries ; 

. Even fight itfelf, which every thing difplays^ 
Shone undifcover*d, till his brighter mind 
Untwifted all the Alining robe of day ; 
And, from the whitening uflditftrfguifli'd bla^S 
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Cotte&iig every fay into his kind, 
To the charm'd eye edue'd the gorgeous train 
Of patent-colours. Firft the flaming Red 
Sprung vivid forth \ the taway Orange next * 
And next delicious Yellow % by whofe fide 
Fell the kind beams of all-refrefhing Green, 
Then the pure Blue, that fwells autumnal ikies,' 
Ethereal played; and then, of faddei* hue, 

. Emerg'd the deepened Indico, as when 
The heavy-ikirted evening droops witfrfin&ffc, 
While the hft gleaming* of rcfradted light 
Dy'd iit the fainting Violet away (h). 

All that is poetical in the defcription, iff pro- 
duced by the metaphors and companions, 
(evidently fuggefted by the principle of re- 
femblance) which are here introduced, and 
implied in fuch expreflions as thefe, wttwifted 
all the fhinvng robe qf day — the gorgeous tram 
of parent-colours — the flaming red— the tawny 
orange — kind beams of green— blue thatfwitU 
autumnal Jkies, ethereal play d— indico of fad- 
der hue 9 as when the heavy-Jkirted evening . 
droops with frofl-—dy y d in the fainting violet 
away (* ). 

Whatever relation is the predominant 
principle of aflbciation in a particular perfoff, 

- (I*) Pbem to rhc neuoqr of Sir t Newttta, *e/* $6—1 w. 

(c) The fame obfervation is applicable to his defcription of 
the Rain-bow, immediately fkbjoiiitd> ver. r#2— iff. 
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that perfon is always difpofed to fix his atten- 
tion chiefly on thofe qualities in objeds which 
lay a foundation for that relation ; and he is 
difpofed to confider every quality in the light 
in which it is fitted for fuggefting ideas by 
means of that relation (d). This difpofition 
is, perhaps, one caufe of the predominance 
of a particular aflbciating principle : it cer- 
tainly adds to the force of the predominant 
principle) and afiifts it in forming a correfpon- 
dent turn of. genius. The man, for inftance, 
whofe imagination is under the influence of 
caufation and co-exiftence, hot only ftrongly 
£eels the force of thefe relations when they 
are perceived, but is alfo prone to perceive 
them, prone to confider every objed before 
him, in that attitude in which it can moft 
readily fuggeft its caufes, its efFe&s, its con- 
comitants, and the like. This will contri- 
bute very much to render his genius pene- 
trating ; both to direft it to the inveftigations 
which belong to fcience, and to fit it to enter 
deeply into them. He is continually bufy in 
turning every obje£fc that comes in his way, 
to fome ufe in the difcovery of truth. He 
lias the fame advantage for invention, that 
the merchant who is intent on every oppbr-* 

(J) See above, Part H. Tea. 7. 
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tOnity 0f gain* has for t&rijihing himfelf. 
JOtik Jo* if refeqiblance be, jfce predominant 
principle of afipciation* the mind, continually 
iiiifearch of rtfemblances, wiH eagerly fct 
every obje& in fuch a point, of ; view that it 
majr fugged them 5 and confeqtiently it wilj 
be fucceftful in finding them out, and exhi«* 
Jbiting them* as well as ftrongly affe&ed by 
than when they are found. . The colours of 
light refra&ed by the piifm, have been ob- 
ferved by the poet, as well as by the philofo- 
pher, but they are cbnfidered by thefe in dif- 
ferent points of view, lead them into very 
different trains of thinking* and are applied 
to veiy different purpofes. Pope applies them 
as an image for ilhiftrating a reffembling fub- 
jed, and is led away quickly from the contem- 
plation of them to that fubjeft ; 

Falfe eloquence, like the prifmatic glafs,. 
Its gaudy colours fpreads on ev*ry place •, 
The face of Nature we no more furvey, 
All glares alike, without diftin<Stion gay : 
But true exprdfion, like th' unchanging fun, 
Clears and improves whate'er it fhines upon, 
It gilds all obje&s, but it alters none (*)• 

The obfervation of them gave Newton's mind 
a very different impulfe: his attention was 

(#) Bffay oft Criticifin. vtr. ju-*-Ji8. 

Z fixt 
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fixt upon thcfe eotoQra themfiafai; he cbnfi- 
tiered them as an dflfefifc tthich requites a Cit- 
able caufe, and w^s led to contrive a ctfriou* 
let of experiment* for afcertalniag tfeat caufe. 
Sotoe of thefeerfperimenu exhibit phenpue* 
tat whidi the poet might defcribe for their 
tfwn fate*, te the pkinter fad * a oceafion to 
YcJprefent on camrafs : but Newton attended 
only to thofe circumftances which indicated 
■fome of the liwa of light ahd cohittrs ^ and 
•how ffarongly he was impelled to attend to 
ihefe, any perfbn may judge by recsolle&ifeg 
what a prodigious number of appearances and 
circumftances, minute in themfeives, <nbA, 
mbftra&ed from the intreftigation in 'Which te 
"was engaged, unimportant and tmiatereftiiig* 
-he took notice of , and delineated with fcru- 
pulous exa&ncfc, in his feverai experiments 
Indeed, as we obferved formerly (/), to 
one principle of aflbciation is fufEcicnt for 
invention on any fubje&, alone, or without 
the affiftanee of other principles, *£&% in 
Subordination to it On this account, the 
predominance of refembfanee, or of eaufatioo 
and co-exiftence, appropriates genius to the 
arts, or to the fciences, not merely by the ex- 
ertion of thefe principles themfelves, but aUb> 

(/) PirtlL JWL 7r 
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fey determining other aflbciating principles to 
ad in fubfervience to them. 1 here are two 
ways in which one aflbciating principle may 
make others a£t in fubfervience to it. 

First, It may determine them to fugged 
chiefly fuch ideas as are fuitable to it, and ap- 
plicable to its piirpofes. Very various ideas 
are conneded with any prefent objed by the 
fame relation; all thefe are in themfelves 
equally fit to be fuggefted by that objed : but 
if fome of them correfpond to the predomi- 
nant principle of aflbciation, or to the defign 
which it leads a perfon to propofe and to keep 
in view, thefe will be introduced in prefer- 
ence to other* which have no fuch correfpon- 
dencc- A double relation belongs to them, 
and draws them into view by a double powen 
The fubordinate principles exert themfelves 
by their own force ; but the predominant one 
gives their exertions a particular diredion ; 
it likewife makes them, in that diredion, ad 
with greater vigour than they would in any 
other j it, as it were, infufes its own fpirit into 
them. In genius for the arts, refemblance, 
the predominant principle of aflbciation, 
continually operates along with all the other 
principles, and, by uniting its force to theirs, 
caufcs them fugged only, and fugged quickly, 

Z 2 fuch 
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fuch ideas as are conducive to the imitation or 
reprefentation which the artift has in view. 
The attributes, qualities, and circumftances 
of any fubjed, are conneded with it by co- 
exiftence, and are naturally fuggefted to the 
imagination by this relation : the predomi- 
nance of refemblance as an aflbciating prin- 
ciple in the poet or the painter, will make 
thefe to be fuggefted, whenever they are nc- 
cefTary for marking diftindly the objed which 
he defcribes or reprefents 5 and it will make 
thofe of them to occur mod readily which are 
propereft for this purpofe, even though they 
"be in themfelves remote. Nealdes painting a^ 
naval engagement between the Egyptians and 
the Perfians* and wanting to intimate thjit it / 
had happened on the Nile, the waters of/ 
which are of the fame colour with the fea, i 
contrived to accomplifh his aim, by drawing I 
an afs drinking on the banks, and a crocodile 1 
endeavouring to furprize him (g). In every/ 
good picture, in every good poetical defcrip£ 
tion, we perceive the influence of co-exiftence 
operating on the imagination, under the di- 

(f) Siqaidcaicom pralium navale iEgyprisrum et Pcifarum 
pinxiflet, quod in Nilo, cujua aqua cA mari fiuriiis, factum 
volt? bat intelligi ; argumrmoque declaravit, quod arte nan * 
poierat : afcllum enim in li tore bibentcm pinxit, et crocodi- 
luru inildiantem ci. Pl.k. Nat.IhJ!* Jib. xxxv. cap. 10. 
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redion of refemblance : whenever it does not 
operate, precifion is wanting, nothing is ap^ 
propriated, every thing is common and inde- 
terminate; whenever it is not direded by 
refemblance, there are fuperfluous, ufelefs, or 
ill-adapted circumftances. A defed in the 
former refped, produces poverty of genius ; 
a defed in the latter refped, irregularity. 
Both defeds are obfervable in fome works 
<;ven of the mod ingenious artifts, and are 
acknowledged to take fomcthing from their 
merit, and to indicate a failure in the exer- 
tion of genius* It has often been remarked 
as a blemifh in Pope's Windfor Foreft, and it 
has fometimes been urged as a proof of his 
not having much genius for defcriptive poe- 
try, that he defcribes r\iral beauty in general, 
rather tbau the peculiarities of that place 1 
the apology made for him by his advocates, 
that the place had at that time few peculiar 
beauties, fuppofes the juftnefs of the prin- 
ciple on which the remark proceeds, and, if 
it be allowed, will imply that the fubjed was 
ill-chofi?n for a difplay of poetic genius ; and 
will thus confirm the obfervation which we 
have made, Cowley's poem On the t&ueen's- 
repairing Soperfet-houfc* is rather a minute 
delineation of its fituation and the objeds 
Z 3 furrounding 
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furrounding it, than a poetical defcription by 
a proper fele<3ion of its beauties. Every epi- 
thet which is as applicable to almoft any other 
fubjed as to that to which it is applied, every 
defcription which is yagu? apd not characr 
teriftical of its original, every character that 
is not diftin&ly marked, is an inftance of 
the former defeat in genius. ' Every circum- 
ftance in a defcription which counteracts the 
effe& of the whole, or even which contribute^ 
nothing to it, every incident npt fufficiently 
connected with the main fubje£t, is an inftance 
of the latter. Either of thefe defers, if it 
be great and permanent, is acknowledged tp 
be inconfiftent with any confidferable degree of 
feal genius.— What h^s been fai(J concerning 
co-exiftence, may be eafily applied to all the 
other relations. For inftance, ro perform- 
ance in any of the arts, c^n be carried on 
without the introduction of c^ufes aird of 
^fFeds ; it is often by : means of thefc that the 
fubje&s are marked, and a diftind reiemblance 
0r representation of them produced. The 
principle of refemblance^ keeping the artift 
Jntent oji the prodq£ibp of this, will render 
faufatidh aftive in ftiggefting ideas conducive 
{o it; we fhall perceive }n hj$ work many 
$luftrations of things by theft: caujw or their. 

(qpfequence*j 
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conferences, which (how that the aflbciating' 
principle of ^aufction has been very a&tve; 
and we (ball perceive the fitnefs of them all 
for giving aprccife and lively conception of 
the objefc which ihows that its a&ivity was 
influenced &nd dire&ed by refemtyancc. In 
iconfequtnee of both thefe etaewnftances, the 
piece is botivrich «nd correct, In the greateft 
part ^f poetical descriptions, one principal 
means of. conveying a ftriking description, 
is the fuggeftion of cwfcs py effeds ; in thp 
very firft defcfiptipn ia Thon^fon 8 Spring, 
it is almoft the only means employed ; 

And fee where ftirly Winter paflfea off 

Far to the north, and calls his ruffian blafts : 

His bjafti obey, and quit the howling hiU, 

The fliajptoicd foreft, and the r^yag'd vale * 

While fctfter gales fucceed, at whQfe kind tOMch* 

Diflolving, foows in livid torrents loft, 

The mountains )\£t t^cir green heads to the Iky (£)• 

In like manuer* the predominance of refepi- 
hlance makes contrariety to fuggeft, not apy 
ideas which happen to bear that relation to 
the prefent object, but fuch aa form coitfr^fts 
and oppositions fit to render the conception 
of it clearer and more ftriking. All the con- 
traits which ave approved 9 in painting, in 

{^V«r. 11— 17. 
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mufic, or inpdetry, ar * AicK'm contribute, to 
this purpofe. As it is thus eflential to geniua 
for the arts, that all the affociating principles 
a& in fubordination to resemblance, fo their 
a&ing in this fubordination, with yjgour aj*d 
quicknefs, muft contribute greatly to brigh£ T 
nefs and richnefs of imagination ; they ar<? 
lilpe a multitude of fervaats, bufied iri provid- 
ing abundance of all things. for their prince. 
The degree of perfe&ion' ip genius, will air- 
ways be proportioned to the Vigour of all the 
aflbciating principles, and the ftri&nefs. of 
their fubje&ion to the leading 6ne. 

After what has been faid^it.will be eafy 
to explain, how caufation aqd co-exiftenpe, 
the one or the other of which is always the 
predominant principle of affociatkm in fcien- 
tific genius, determine all the other principles 
to introduce fuch idea* as lead to the diffcovery 
of truth, and, by imparting vigour to them 
•while they aft in this dire&ion, enable them 
to introduce fuch ideas readily and in abun- 
dance. It will be fufficient to illuftrate this, 
with refpe£fc to one principle of aflbciation. 
In every fort of fcientific genius, refembUaje 
muft have confiderable influence on the ima- 
gination ; in mathematics, fimilicude of ratios 
i* often a means of invention ; in philofophy, 
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one, experiment, fuggefls others which have a 
likgpefs to it, and one coaclufion leads to ano- 
ther analogous conclufion. The prefent ob- 
j$& might fuggeft many others, by means of 
their refemblance to it, which would contri- 
bute nothing to a new difcovery : it is when 
tl*e predominant principle^pf aflbciation, a£t- 
ing powerfully on a perfon, fixes his atten- 
tion on the reference of the prefent obje£t to 
the difcovery of a particular truth, and, in 
confequence of this, makes it fuggeft oijly 
fucb, from among the fimilar objeds, as have 
the fame reference, that the principle of re- 
femblance promotes penetration, and contri- 
butes to the fertility of fcientific genius, Ex~ 
periments in ele&ricity have gradually and 
fupceffively fuggefted a great multitude of 
other experiments on the fame fubjeft; all 
thefe experiments have been frequently re- 
peated by many perfons ; the feveral circum- 
itances of them havebeen accurately obferved 
and recorded; and they have been furprif- 
ingiy varied : but very many of them ferve 
qnly to.diverfify the appearances, to aftonifli 
qr amufe, but lead not to any difcovery con- 
cerning the nature* the caufe, or the laws of 
electricity. Some of thofe who have made 
m \b$ rooft experiments, deduced no general 

conclufioag 
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conclufions from them, or vttrt inaccurate 
and erroneous in thofe which they attempted 
to deduce! they pofleffed, in a confiderable 
degree of ftrength, the aflbciating principle 
of refemblance, and thofe other aflbciating 
principles which were neceffary for leading 
them from one experiment to another, and 
for enabling them to contrive and conduit 
experiments, but they were defective in thofe 
principles of aflbciation which muft be predo- 
minant in order to form a genius for fcienti- 
fical deductions, and without adting in fube 
ordination to which, thefe foriper cannot pro- 
mote this purpofe. Others have deduced 
jfome general conclufions from fome of their 
experiments, but have Utewife made many 
experiments which tend to no fuch conclu- 
fions : in them the principles of aflbciation 
which muft take the lead in forming fcien- 
tific genius, have had fome degree of force, 
yet not force enough to render them* uni«* 
formly and habitually predominant ; and in 
confequence of this the other aflbciating prin- 
ciples have aQed in fubordination to them, 
% only in fome inftances, not conftantly or in 
all their experiments. There is no eledrician 
who has displayed a greater fhare of real fci- 
cntific genius, than Franklin. His experi- 
ments 
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merits are not fo numerous as thoft of many 
others : this proceeds pot from an inferiority 
fo any, in the fpecies of ingenuity requHittf 
for contrivjpg and conducing experiments $ 
on the contrary Jij alllbis experiments there iaf 
a peculiar neatnefs, beauty, and variety ; but 
ft proceeds from his poffefljng the affbeiating 
principle of caufation in very great vigour, 
fo that it conftantly exerts itfelf, 4nd makes 
all the other affociating principles ad in per-* 
fed fubferviepce to it. Accordingly there i$ 
fcarce one of his experiments ftjperfluous* 
unmeaning, or indefinite ; they all contribute 
to eftablifh general conclufibns, they are un- 
dertaken with this view, and they are con- 
duced in the manner fitteft for accompliihing 
it. His experiments for inftance on the 
Leyden phial, are a regularly conne&ed ferie* 
fit for eftablifliing the diflFerence between po- 
(itiye and negative electricity, for afcertaining 
the feveral circumftances of that difference, 
for tracing out its feveral confequemJeii and 
for fetting them in fuch lights as may rehiler 
them moft fubfervient both to the contrivance: 
of new experiments and to the dedyfltion oi? 
Jiew conclufions. The eiffed of pointer^ 
bodies in drawing off the ele&rical fire, i* 
(Jifcovered by ^ fet of experiments well cou- 
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trived for the purpofe ; and is immediately 
applied to new experiments proper for inves- 
tigating the exaQ fimilarity of electricity to 
thunder and lightning, experiments con- 
duced with a fteady view to the eftablifhment 
of this dodrine, and with the corredeft fub- 
ferviencc to it : and that fimilarity is applied 
to important practical purpofes, with a readi- 
nefs and addrefs which fhows a mind intent 
on inveftigating efFe&s and confequences, ac- 
tuated by that affociating principle which in- 
stigates to the inveftigation of them, putting 
in motion all the other principles which lead 
to the means of pfofecuting that inveftigation, 
and , making them operate with vigour in the 
ufe" of thefe means (i). 

Secondly, As each of the affociating prin- 
ciples is fufceptible of various modifications (£), 
the predominant principle may make the reft 
aft in fubordination to itfelf, by difpofing us 
to be affe&ed by thofe modifications of them, 
which are moft coincident with it, and fitteft 
for promoting its defigns. This feems to be 
one of the chief ways in which the predomi- 
nant principle determines any other principle 

(i) Ftfts amply fufticicDt for fnpporting all the obfervatioat 
made in this illoftration, will be found in Priestly** IJtJi*tji 
pfEUaricity, Parti. 

(i) SeeftitU.fca.& 
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to fuggeft fome ideas ia preference toothers ; 
and therefore the takiftg notice of it,' ferves 
to explain farther the obfervations made un- 
der the laft head. When we confider how 
many and how diflimilar modifications every 
aflbciating principle admits, we mull be len- 
fible that the power of the predominant prin- 
ciple to modify the others fuitably to. its own 
defigns, will introduce great variety into their 
affe&s, and give birth to very different kindfg 
of genius. Refemblance, forinftance, which 
is the leading inftrument of invention in. tfclc 
arts, is often a fubordinate inftrument of in- 
vention in fcience. But refemblance is of 
very different kinds. The refemblance* which 
influence the poet or the painter, £re for the 
irioft part fuch as belong to the fehfible qua- 
lities or the- general appearances of things, 
fuch as are ftriking, and fuch as the artift can 
make to be eafily and ftrongly conceived by 
others. Such'refemblances are of little con-, 
fequence in the inveftigations of fcience, and 
have little influence on the imagination of 
the philofopher. It is his aim to difcover 
caufes, laws, or effects : intent on this, hfe 
obferves, and is affefted by, fuch (imilitudes 
as regard the manner of conducing experi- 
ments, fuch as are indications of things pro- 
ceeding 
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ceeding from the fame caufes with the prefent 
objed, of from fimilar laufes, of their being 
produced in the fame manner, of their having 
finular confequences* or of their bearing 
fimilar relations to any objed,. and the like. 
Such forts of refemblance are congruous to 
the pjedotnift&n t 'pf ujciple of cau&tion j they 
are fubfervient to its operations j they are the 
ibrtp which make ope proportion, one expe- 
rimeat, or one conclufio* fuggeft others : 
^d that principle caufes uiefe, rather thap 
.other forts of refemblance, to a& vigoroufly 
and pour in ideas upon the mind* One can 
conceive many objefts which the appearances 
of light refra&ed by the prifm, would hav4 
naturally fuggefted to a poet j but they woulfi 
Jbave all been ftich as bear ibqie refemblance 
or analogy to thefe appearance themfelrtt* 
The prifmatic experiments fuggefted to New- 
,ton other experiments or obfertations oa 
bubbles and plates of ait, of glaft, and of 
•vraterj on fpeculums, on heated ft? el, melted 
jnetals, colouted powders, felts, vitriols, al<* 
lum, borax, nitre, camphire, diamonds, and 
a great variety of other fubftanees. None of 
them would have come within the range of 
-poetical genius ; fome of them are too ex- 
*8&Y fimilar to ferve for images or compa- 
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iiibtos, otheftf ai? too remote to. be applicable, 
in tfefeir ob?ioti* appeamnce, to the putpofii 
of ilhiftration, others have nqthing fit to ftrik* 
th* fancy, or to promote the poet's view^ i 
hut they wtre the Very trials applicable t# 
Newton's dtffign ; afad hb predominant prii>f 
ciple of aflTaratton, ketpisg that def*gn $a*f 
edly in hrsitievr, e*c*ted*ad gave rigour .** 
the forts of refetnblafcee which coul4 fuggeft 
ohjeds fubfement to iu ■ IftJik&siamier* the 
relation of caufe and effe&* irfhicb is «: lead- 
ing principle of aflociatioct W j^epfeilofopheii 
is very often jsnpfoyaJ by ,*he #rttft as 4 fub- 
ordinate principle; and) J^ being' in him 
iubordiriat^ ilnkinodifi^d i« particular ^»ys: 
lie is raftucooedi Oot by every fpecies of ft, 
-but by thofe fpecib* which cart enliven or 4ft* 
<fine the ttpipfentetioii of an obje<h The 
philofppher is affe&ed* .for inftance, by thp 
fdofer and more jprqper [kinds of caufatiot^} 
thefealone>are of nfe in his deftgns : the,pcQt 
is moft frequently afFeded by the left proper 
kinds, and the remoter ^degrees of this rela- 
tion j thefe* are generally the fitteft for enter-* 
ing into ftriking defcriptipns* This "will alfo 
JioUUrue of co-exifteoce; it is of little ufe to 
the philofopher, and is Kttle employed by 
him, except in its ftri&eft forms ; it as ufejl 
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by the artift in all its forms, chiefly in fuch 
as are more loofe. ContMrifefy is employed 
both in fctence and in the arts, as a fubordi^ 
nate principle of aflbciation; but different 
kinds of it operate in thefe too fubjeOs, ac- 
cording to their congruity to the predomi- 
nant principle in each, and their fubfervience 
to the refpeftive ends of each. The philolb- 
pher is influenced chiefly by contrarieties in 
thecaufes and the effeds of things ; a genius 
for the arts, though not infenfible to thefe, 
is alfo, and perhaps more, affe&ed by oppo- 
fitions and contrails in the appearances of 
things themfelvefc. t 

.Th*js in every kind of genius, the prin- 
ciple of aflbciation which is in that kind pre* 
dominant, keeps the end in view, renders the 
Ibkid intent upon it, gives k a dH^ofition to 
tun into what can promote it, and td rejed 
what is unferviceable for it: by means of all 
this, that predominant principle gives all the 
other principles a propenfity to fuggeft fuch 
ideas, and to aflulne fuch forms as are moft 
coincident with it, and moft fubfervient to 
the end of the work, to every kind of ge- 
nius, all the aflbciating principles muft ope* 
rate vigoroufly: but the predominant prin- 
ciple operates by its own inherent vigour, 

like 
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like the fun which fhiries with hift own light ; 
and the fubordinate principles may bd corti- 
jpared to the moon, Which fhines with bor- 
rowed light, and refle&s it only on that fide 
which is turned to the fun ; they have their 
vigour imparted to them by the predominant 
principle, and they aft in a dire&ion fuitable 
to it. It will confirm the juftnefs of this 
diftin&ion, and farther illuftrate our fubjeft, 
to obferve, That the conftant operation of 
the predominant principle along with the 
fubordinate ones, is always clearly perceiv- 
able, not only in the fubfcrvience which it 
gives thefe to its defigns, but alfo in the fe- 
parate efFcdts which it produces. Let one 
experiment, for inftance, fuggeft a firailar 
one to a phiiofopher, he not only applies it 
to the inveftigation in which he was profcfF- 
edly engaged ; but, if it fuggeft any other 
conclufions by means of any' of its circum* 
fiances, he readily takes notice of them alio, 
and thus fhows how mueh and how uninter- 
ruptedly the relation of caufe and effefl: influ- 
cncea his imagination. Innumerable inftances 
of the imagination being in this manner in- 
fluenced, might be colle&ed from the works 
of philofophers. To hint but at a very few ; 
Newton refted not in applying his optical 
A a experiments 
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experiments to the difcovery of the proper- 
ties of light and colours, which was his im- 
mediate view in making them, but confidered 
aifo how they might be applied to the expli- 
cation of animal motion, attraction, and other 
phenomena (/)• Wheeler having found by 
experiments, that bodies to which ele£kricity 
is communicated, repel one another, was led 
by the circumftances of thefe experiments, to 
obferve, that it fuggefts a reafon for a very 
different phenomenon, for the diflblution of 
bodies in menftrua, viz. that the particles of 
the folvend, having imbibed particles of the 
menftruum, fo as to be faturated with them, 
the faturated particles become repulfive of 
one another, feparate and fly to pieces (m). 
Defaguliers was led in like manner to think 
of transferring the refult of his ele&rical ex- 
periments, to account for the fixing of air by 
fleams of fulphur, and for the afcent of va- 
pours (n). And later ele&ricians have thought 
of applying their experiments and conclu- 
fions to account, not only for thunder, light- 
ning, and meteors, but alfo for water- fpouts, 
hurricanes, and earthquakes (<?)« A poet 

(/) Optia, Qa. 24, 31, &c. 

(m) ?KiL&TLY f *Hsft.*fEliaricity 9 Part I. per* 4* 

(«) Ibid, per. 6« 

(*) Ibid, per, le. (eft, la, 

fometioie* 
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fometimes introduces a feries of caufea and 
effe&s; but he always defcribes them in a 
toanner different from the philofopher : how 
much his imagination is under the power of 
refemblance, appears from his illiiftrating 
every part 6f the defcription by epithets, 
images, metaphors, and comparifons. The 
paffage already quoted from Thomfon, con- 
cerning the prifmatic image, may ferve as an 
illuftration of this. Many other examples 
might be produced (p). 

(f) Many paflages in Lucretius, of which the fubjecT: is 
purely fcientifical, are in this manner rendered beautifully 
•poeticaL Whenever Virgil introduces a fubjeft of fcience, 
the prevalence of a poetic genius is confpicuous through the 
whole of it. The two following paflages are inftances of this. 

Iccirco certis dimenfum partibas orbem 

Per duodena regit mundi fol aureus aftra. 

Quinque tenent caelum zonae : quarum unum corufco 

Semper fble rubens, et torrida femper ab igni : 

Quam circum extremas dextra laevaque trahuntur, 

Cacrulea glacie concrete, atque imbribus atris. 

Has inter, mediamque, dus mortalibus xgrts 

Munere conceife divum : et via fefta per ambas, 

Obliquus qua fe fignorum verteret ordo. 

Mundus ut ad Schythiam Riptueafque arduus arceis 

Confurgit; premitur Libyx devexus in Auftros, 

Hie vertex nobis femper fublimis : at ilium 

Sub pedibus Styx atra videt, Manefque profundi : 

Maximus heic flexu finuofo elabitur anguis 

Circum, perque da as in morem fluminis Ar&os : 

Ar&os, oceani metuenteis zquore tingi, 

Jllic, ut perbibent, aut intempefta filet nox 

Semper, et obtenta denfantur node tenebras : 

Aut redit a nobis Aurora, diemque reducit : 

A a 2 One 
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Qm remwkaWfc dtffereftce, between tkc 
twp kiad$ of g«iim* wwwias yet u>, be nsa- 
tipned. & fcenttfu^l ipyeftig^wmsi, tfeff 
9»agittaty»caij receive po M&Aa#fie fro® tfeg 
^affiow : fevf pafgoft* c*ft gpi* w#fe thefe 13- 
yeftig^ipra j ^nd if ftgfeftw.TOK allpi^ 
|o ,5pteijfere, they wo»ld i»£g& swr cc^du? 
fipos, ftnd obftnjfl; ©mc 4&pvene*, Wher^ 
tryth is tfee okj<;&, &e pajgpn?, can prpduw 
only prejudices fit to lead away firom it. But 
genius for the arts can never ewft wbe« the 
paffions have not great power over the imagi- 
nation) in affe&ing the train and aflbffijatioa 
of perceptions. An imagination eafily af- 
fe&ed by the paffipAS* ^ pgcyliaj tp. geQj.ua 
for the arts ; and it is effeatial to it in all the 
forms which it can affiime. There i t s. fcajce 
any of the fine arts which is not fyfceptible 
of the pathetic, and. in. which the pathetic is 

Nofquc ubi primus equis oriens aftavit. anteiis, 
Illic fera ruben* awndit lum^o* Vefper. 

' G*tgjc t lib* i.v,z}i m 

Me vero primum dnlces ante omnia Mufae 
Qua ram facra fero ingenti perculfus amore, 
Acctpiant ; ccelique vias, ej; fydera xnonfrent: 
Defe&us Solis varios, Lunaeqae labores ; 
Unde tremor terris : qua vi maria aha tumefcant 
Obicibus ruptis ; ruriufque in fe ipfa refidarif : 
Quid tantum oceano properent fe tragere Toliss 
Hyberni, vei quae tardi* mora no&Jbas ofcftet 

Lib. ii. v. 47 j. 

not 
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not a capital excellence. In painting, , in 
mafic, in poetry, in eloquence, it is often 
neceflary to exprefs the paffions and affections 
of the foul : they A can be expreffed only by 
the perfon whofe fenfibility of heart enables 
him to conceive the paflion with vivacity, to 
catch it as by imfe&idn, 4nA &hofe imagina- 
tion immediately receives an impulfe from i% 
and pours m the ideas of the proper charac- 
ters of the feveral paffions, of thofe efFe&s, 
imitable in the particular art, by which each 
pafficfli fflrturatty Aows itfchf. Every irtift 
ifatrit often excite the paffions : they are ex- 
cited diiefly by bfeing w'di eKpreffed : they 
vttk exd^d Slfb ty fttewg tts^etxakm of 
their abjkft bmi tfteir Vitfte* 5 but it is th6 
fkiicy, 6*citfed fry the lively c6rtSepfion of thtf 
paffion, running into the fame thfcGghrs 
which the paflion, if really working, would 
fugged, and placing the artift in the filiation 
in which he would tilth be, that puts it ift 
his power to imagine, arid confequently to 
reprefent* its caufes and its objects in a way 
proper for infufing it info others (q). 

m (f) Suroma enim (qpat>tum ego qnidem fentio) circa mo* 
vendos affeftus in hoc pofica eft, at moveamur ipfi.— Nee 
incendhnift ignis, nee jnadefcimus nifi huihore : nee re« alia 
dat alteri cplorem, guero ipia non habeu Primum eft igjtur,. 
at— afficiamur antlquam aificerc coneihur. At quomodo fict 

A a 3 In 
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1 Itf thefe feveral ways, brightnefs arid pene^ 
tration, a genius for the arts arid a genius for 
the fciences, arife from a difference in the:, 
turn and coriftruSion of the imagination. 

s i : C t. HI. 

How the two Kinds of Genius differ in reffefo 
of the AJJiJlance which they derive from, 

Memory. ' 

BOTH in genius for the arts, and in ge-» 
nius for fcience, imagination, is afltfted 
by memory., operating in fubordioation to it* 
and operating continually along vith it. But 
it is not, in thefe two kinds, affifted equally, 
by memory, nor affifted* by the fame. fpe?ie^ 
of memory. 

utafficiamur? Neque enim funt motus in noftra poteftate,, 
Tentabo etiam de hoc dicere. Qa*s <pc*r*oia< Grcci'vocant, 
Dos fane viiiones appellemus : per quas imagines re rum ab- 
fentium ita reprzfentantnr animo,i]t eas cernere oculi?, ac prat* 
femes habere videamur : has quifquis bene cooceperit, is erit 
in affe&ibus potentiflimus. Munc quidem dicun.t ivpa»jamurh' t 
qui fibi res, voces, ad us, fecund tun vernm optime finget:' 
quod quidem nobis volcntibus facile continget. — Infequetur 
iwpyiia, quae 'a Cicerone illuli ratio etevidentia nominator: 
quae non tarn dicere videtur, quam oftendere : et affectus non 
aliter quam fi rebus ipfis interumus, fequentur. Qui n't. tuft* 
Orat. lib. vi. cap. 3. Sed cum lint alii veri afiedtus, alii fi&i' 
et imitati, — bi carent natdra, ideoque in his primum eft bene 
affici, et concipere imagines reruns, et tanquam veris moveri. 
Ibid, lib, xL cap. 3.' ' j ' 

" In. 
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Ik fcientifical invention, memory is exerted 
in a much greater degree, and its affiftance is 
more indifpenfably neeeflary than in the arts. 
All the experiments, all the obfervations, all 
the principles, etpployed in philofophical in- 
veftigations, mud he fuch as have been a&u- 
ally obferved or afcertained, and are exa&ly- 
remembered, elfe they can be of no ufe for 
eftahlifhing a juft theory. Memory muft at- 
teft the phenomena as really obferved, and the 
principles as already verified, and produce a 
full convi&ion of their having been obferved 
and verified, elfe the phUofopher would never 
think of applying them to the fupport of his 
theory. Phenomena not experienced, but ima- 
gined, could lead to none but chimerical con- 
clufions. At one time ele&riciana imagined 
that they faw in their experiments the power 
of ele&ricity afFe&ed by the colours of bodies, 
and light bodies performing a regular motion 
from weft to eaft round an electrified ball (a) % 
had thefe fads been taken for granted, and 
oonclufions deduced from them, the conclu- 
fions muft have been altogether fanciful. 
Often indeed men can in fome degree imagine 
beforehand what will be the refult of an ex- 
periment, or what the appearances which it 

(a) Prissi ly's Hi/lory of EkSricitj^ Parti, per. v. 

A a 4 will 
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ifrili dzfclofe ; nay, Qtffcflttt reftlaia tfeetofelvea 
from corxp&wki «&weriubg this. But it i* 
only intinoate acquaixititme *ith tfatf fybje#y 
exteoftve ktiBfebge of thj& lawa of nature, 4c- 
curate reiqetnbf'apce <J£ the #ppQutfnc&8 whkh, 
have attended ariaiogi^ex^^toiQ^^^feen^ 
ment of the Variation of circut^ftanres in the 
experiment propofed, and judgment of tike 
probable confeqitences' of that vartatiob, thit 
can enable them % 6 conjecture right. Spate 
of Bacon's anticipations, and ibaay of New- 
ton's conjectures in his queries* were jtift, aid 
have been fince pftabliffied, by a&ual trials* 
But If, without theft cequifites^ by the mete 
force of imagination, a per fan venture to gueft* 
in this manner, he will aim oft certainly guef* 
wrong ; and, if he proceed to reafon from it^ 
will produce tk fa^taftical hypothecs. Scarce 
*ny man can poffefs the rfequifttes meniioriod,. 
in fo great a degree, as to render it tfafe for 
him to- build upon the fuppofed refult, vrithn 
out firft bringing it to a&ual trial, and making 
hxmfelf certain of the fa£t> Even when % 
man may naturally think that he has the beft 
foundation for his conjedure, thd rffult may, 
on tibial, turn opt not only differed bat di- 
redly oppoftto, When all the experiment* 
*t that tyne made feem^4 <9 fl*9W> that the 

eledtricaj 
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elodrkfrl fire is contained in the glafe itfelf, 
and ^rheri it was known that the earth or a 
floor draws off this -fire from a glob* or tube 
\n which It h&s heeq etcited, k was natural 
to conjc&xstt that the de&rical power would 
be ftrengthened by ptevtatiag its fating thus 
drawn off, by fupporting the machine tod the 
operator oa feme fobftaace which is not a eon* 
ffador of eldflricitys the c&nje&ure Wa* 
formed by federal eledrieiafi» f and was in the 
higheft degree plaufible : but when they made 
the trial, the very reverfe of their expe&ation 
happened, the power was very much Weak- 
ened; and this unlookcd for effeft led fomt 
pf them t6 correct the Specious error which 
bad occaiioned their conjecture, to conclude 
that the electric fire is only coHe&ed, not pro- 
duced, in the glafs by fri&ion, and to discover 
the twofold ele&ricity, the £ofitiVe and the 
negative (b)+ Fads imagined* or rafhly tak^ 
for granted, have produced mimberlefs error* 
in fcience. All the fa&s on which true fci- 
ence can be built, mtrft be exhibited by me- 
mory; the operation by which they are inn- 
mediately applied^ is recotte&ioft. This re- 
COfte&ion is indeed under the influence of a 

(h) Prtestly*5 Hift* of ElcBriaty, fart I. per. vii. and 
Mr. vifi. frfL 3. 

piercing 
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piercing imagination. Imagination excited by 
a prefent perception, puts us upon fearching 
'for the proper experiments and obfervations ; 
it is often by relations fit to afFeCt itfelf alone, 
that it gives us the firft hint of thefe, but me- 
mory is the power which it fends, as k were, 
in fearch of them, and by means of which it 
finds them. Imagination inftigates us to recol- 
lection, and gives our recollection the proper 
aim j but it is by memory that this aim is ac- 
complifhed. It is the only guide to truths the 
obje6t and the end of fcience. 

It is not fo in the arts. When the painter 
draws a figure or a landfcape, when the poet 
conceives a defcription, a character, or aa 
event, it may be fuch as he has really ob- 
served, and remembers, and may be only by 
fancy drawn out of the repofitory of memory, 
and applied in the proper plac?.' But it is not 
of importance whether it be or not ; its be- 
ing attefted by memory, its being pxaCtly like 
to fomething obfcrved, are not the circum? 
ftances to which the arttft principally attends : 
though it has never been obferved, it may be 
productive of beauty % and this is all that is re- 
quired in the arts. Human invention is not 
fo fertile, as to be able to diverfify its produc- 
tions fufficfcntly, without ever employing 

memory 
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memory to copy from the reality of thirigs | 
and therefore this latter faculty is a neceflary 
and ufeful auxiliary to fancy {c). Many 
figures and fcenes in the works of the moft 
original painters, are fuch as they remem- 
bered to have feen : many defcriptions, cha- 
racters, and details, in the works of the moft 
inventive poets, are fuch as memory retained. 
Even Michael Angelo is faid to have transfer- 
red into his Lqfi Judgment, feveral entire 
figures from the paintings of Luca Signorelli. 
Giacomo da Porte took the ideas of moft of his 
figures in very numerous and highly efteemed 
hiftory-paintings, from his own family and 
acquaintance. Francifco Albani defigned his 
Venules and his Cupids by his own wife and 
children. Moft of the fables of Shakefpear 
himfelf, are fhch as he found already con-? 
trived. But when fancy has force enough to 
produce fcenes, figures, characters, fables, or 
beauties of apy kind, without that aid from 
memory, we are fo far from being difpleafed 
with the want of it, that, on the contrary, pro- 

(0 It is a juft obfervatjon of the ingenious and elegant au- 
thor of A, Critical Difftrtation on the Pctms ofQJjian, " Truth 

V makes an imprefiion on the mind far beyond any fiftion ; 
" and no man, let his imagination be ever fo ftrong, relates 

V any events fo feelingly as tfcofe in whicli he has been iih 
•• terefted ; paints any Kene fo naturally as one which he has 
«' feen j or draws any characters in fuch ftrong colours as thofc 

V which he has pertonally known." 
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yided memory and judgment have been con- 
futed fo far as to enable 'fafctgrto repfrefent 
thing! as they may have been, we regafrdgeftiin 
Afc the greater and the niore original for ndt 
{fending in need Of farther aid. Deviations 
from the reality of things, which would di£ 
grace fcience* and be abfoteteiy inconfiftent 
irtith its genuine end, contribute to perife&ton 
in the arts. 

Genius for fcience affd genius fdr the arts* 
are Kkewife affifted, principally^ by different 
Ipdcies of memory. A capacity 6f ftrongty 
Remembering fejfarate obje&s, i« far from be* 
fog unheceffary in the inteftigatiohe of fci* 
eftCe : many of tht phenomena which Nature 
dxhibifs, or which experiment* difclofe, aft 
fimple obje&a ; afrid evfery pbertdmena rttift 
be attended to and retained* elfe the cdnft- 
fuence will be, either that no conchifiota can 
be fbrihed, of that the conclusion muft be 
wrong. But a turft for a^tfuratdy reinem* 
bering the connexions of things is likewifc 
abfolutely neceffhry, and of capital import- 
ance. To retain lively ideas of the feveral 
feparate appearances, will contribute little 
to promote fcience, except We aflb hate otn 
ferved and retaember the precife flotation ift 
which the appearances occurred, all the cir- 
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ct&nftances which attended them, what ap- 
pearances preceded* wiw.t were con&quent, 
and what contemporary* how they came cm, 
varied a^d again went off. That fluids afcend 
in exhajufed tubes, wad alwaya known ; but 
n^ legitimate conclusion could be drawn from 
this appearance, as long as it waa taken foe 
granted that they wojdd afcend to, any height : 
it was only when the exa& heighta to which, 
they rife were oj>jferted> that a, difcovery waa 
made, of the caufc of their aiceat* the psefiuce 
of the ajr; a dj&oyery which haa led fox- 
ward to. many other a both curious and ufeftd. 
Phenomena. inperfe$|y ohfecved, can produce 
no juft conclufiont; and acojr&ued or im- 
perfeft remembrance, of phenomena, will ob- 
^rud the juftoeft of the conclufiooa, aa much* 
and, pi die if me ways* a* if feme of their ef- 
fential cirsumfences had been wholly over- 
looked. 

In fte ajrtaj t& W$mofy of feparate object 
mufl be very flrong and lively : the artift m.wft 
conceive %» ^rikinglyt thaj he rnay be abfe 
tpreprefentt^enA^ri.kj.ngly. Memory of the 
conuesiona of things, is, often of great utility-; 
but it. is not always abjfoiutely nece&ryto re-: 
tain *\\ their real connexion* with pwcifiou, 

5 . £▼*« 
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Even in a profeffed imitation of a real obje&* 
a full and minute exhibition of all its circum- 
ftances is not infifted upon; a fele&ion of 
fuch as, according to the art by which thfe 
imitation is made, will produce the greateft 
beauty, is not only allowed, but appfbved. In 
a portrait or a landfcape, likenefs to the ori- 
ginal is indifpenfable ; yet in both it ifc ex- 
pected that real genius will fet that original 
in an advantageous light,. heightening its ex- 
cellences, and extenuating its defe&s. What 
has been obferved in one fituation, is tiftfen ac- 
commodated by the artift to his own fubjedfc 5 
but he is at liberty to reprefent it independent 
of the things in connexion with which it was 
obferved, to transfer it into a different fitua- 
tion, and to alter many of its Circumftances ; 
nay, if he take not this liberty* he will b£ 
blamed as too fervile and painful a copier of 
Nature, and accufed of poverty of invention. 
Though the artift's remembrance of real 
things be accurate, fancy muft not borrow the 
whole, but fnatch what fuits its purpofe, and 
make it its own. A fpecies of memory more 
accurate than it is allowed to make ufe of in 
the arts, cannot be reckoned neceflary to ge- 
nius for the arts : on the contrary, it might 

hurt 
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hurt this genius, by leading into minute de- 
tails, and too circumftantial defcriptions or de- 
lineations. 

The natural appearances which are ufeful 
in productions in the arts, mud always be 
fuch as are in fome refpedt ftriking. To ren- 
der memory, therefore, fubfervient to genius 
for the arts, it is fufficient that it be fit for re- 
taining ideas of fuch appearances as have made 
a ftrong impreffion on the fenfes, as have 
forced attention, as have pleafed tafte, as have 
excited fome paffion or emotion, as have 
feemed peculiar and diftinguifhing. It is in 
a perfon whofe perceptions are readily ren- 
dered ftrong and durable by thefe circum- 
ftances, that memory will be qualified for depo- 
fiting materials fit for being employed in the 
arts. But the appearances which are of im- 
portance in fcientific inveftigations are of a 
different fort, generally noways ftriking in 
themfelves, often apparently inconfiderable. 
The perceptions of them being thus weaker 
than thofe of the other fort, a greater natural 
ftrength of memory is neceflary for retaining 
them. The memory muft likewife be turned 
for deriving ftrength from fuch circumftances 
as fuit the nature of thefe appearances. The 
mind muft be prone to clofe and continued 

attention, 
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attention, that this may infix in the memory 
perceptions too weak for laying hold of it by 
their own power* It mull be prone to fup- 
pofe importance in appearances feemingly 
trifling and unpromifing ; to look forward td 
their tendency and confequences with A high 
curiofity and eager pre-expe&ation, that, if 
they turn out in the manner that was looked 
for, the gratification of that principle may im- 
prefs them indelibly on the mind, or* if they 
turn out otherwife, that principle may bd 
again excited, which will imprefs them no 
Jefs indelibly. It is when cireumftances of 
this kind have the principal influence on rea* 
dering remembrance ftrong, that memory is 
fit for giving affiftance in- fbientifkal difeo* 
veries* In the writings of every perfbfa who 
has been remarkable fof fliah discoveries,- wtf 
perceive plain evidences how modi powet 
thefe cireumftances had over his mind, 

Th e connexions of things which mu# bet 
reprefented in the arts, are not the fame with 
thofe connexions which muft be obferved in 
the fciences. The artift i$ concerned chiefly 
with the reiemblanees of things, and thefe of 
the more fenfibl&and ftriking kinds } and, in 
jhbordination to ^efe, with their obvious am* 
trails, their peculiar and difcriminaring cir- 
eumftances, 
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cumftances, and their more fignal caufes and 
effe&s: the philofopher is Concerned with 
their caufes, effects, and laws ; arid, aa con- 
ducive to the difcovery of tWe, with thei* 
precife qualities and adjun&s, theif more hid* 
den fimilitudes and analogies, and their mor£ 
fecret differences and contrarieties. Memory 
is adapted to genius for the one. Or genius fot 
the other, according as it is turned moft fot 
being affected with the former fort of con* 
be&ions, or with the latter. 

SECf. IV* 

thyix) the tivb Kinds of Genius differ in tefpeti 
of the Afftftance which they deriite from 
Judgment* 

BY imagination!) with all the afliftence 
which it can receive from the beft 
adapted memory, neither brightnefs nor pene- 
tration is completed* But in this refpeft 
there is a confiderable difference between thetn. 
Some degree of brightnefs may arife ihertly 
from the imagination j but no degree of pene-* 
tration can ; the loweft degree of this cannot 
poffibly exift without acutenefs of judgment. 
Accordingly, though we may with great pro 4 
priety fpeak of brightnefs of fancy, it would 
B b bis 
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Be abfoluteiy improper to ilfe znf exp^fGons 
which implied our afcrlbihg £enetrafikil to 
tfiis faculty albhe. 

tikr judgment ajfifts geriiU's 6f eve'r^ 
kind, in fuggeftihg fudfc ideas as Riit &e* p'tfr- 
pofe, was formerly mown. Ifi tfee fciehfces, 
ih producing the matefiai's lit for tiitf'lhvjHli- 
gatibn of tftith, this iauiAaifce if iftdifpcitfaol? 
rieceflaif. The aecifibns of jitfgnlefit con- 
cerning objects of ideas dll-Cady pt6tulceo\ cbti- 
fidered, and compared, fuggeft to the* iihSgi- 
nation other ideas aflbciated with thefe deci- 
fions, and fit for carrying foh/ford the invefti- 
gation. Judgment is employed in giving fuch 
decifions, at every ftep that is taken ; and they 
are the only means by which we <jan be car- 
ried forward another ftep. In the arts too, the 
decifions of judgment 'do ofteti fliggeft new 
ideas ; but the ideas abfotet&yrieeeffary may, 
in many cafes, be fuggefted by ttther iftfews* 
A rapid imagination often, without giving 
jtfdgment time to interpofe, jktorS iti* by its 
«wn force, a great abun4ance'bfcortceptfensf 
fo proper, that whett the? are afterwifc & 
viewed, the acuteft tmtferliaadin& in« the 
niceft tafte^can fcarce find fault wftK tfeenii 
In the arts, this rapidity of imaginitibtywfcfefc 
waits not" for the intei-pofition 'ot juUgnieati 
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often produces a noble boldnefs and freedom 
of manner ; in fcience it could produce only 
abfurdity and error. 

In fciqnce, an acute and vigorous judgment 
is neceflary for making any ufe of the concep- 
tions which .imagination has fuggefted. It is 
the precife bufinefs of fcience to deduce con- 
clusions froip certain obfervations, experi- 
ments,, or ideas ; but the deduction of thefe is 
altogether the work of judgment, and will be 
performed with greater or lefs advantage, in 
proportion to the degree of its acutenefs. 
We fometimes meet with performs who are re- 
markable for making uncommon reflections 
on the triteft fubje&s, or drawing new con- 
clufidns from the mod familiar fads : this is 
acknowledged to imply real ingenuity ; but ic 
Jhows chiefly acutenefs of judgment. The 
commonnefs of the fa£ts or the fubjeds, makes 
no great force of imagination requifite for 
bringing them itlto view; they hada&ually 
been in the view of hundreds : but thefe had 
not the quicknefs of underloading which has 
led to the new cohclufiOns or reflections. 
Many of the fads on which Newton founds 
his theory of gravitation, apd that of light 
and colours, require no great degree ot ima- 
B b 2 gination 
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gination to bring them into view, and had 
a&ually been obferved by many. That the 
fame conclufions were not by thefe deduced 
from them, may be afcribed partly to a defe& 
of imagination, preventing their being fet in 
that <light in which they would have readily 
fuggefted the conclufions, and partly to the 
want of fuch depth of judgment as was fuffi- 
cient for deducing them. Depth of judgment 
contributed perhaps more than vigour of ima- 
gination, to enable that great philofopher to 
perceive the tendency of common fa&s with 
furprifing quicknefs, and to trace their confe- 
quences with lingular accuracy. It was in 
the contrivance of new experiments, proper 
and decifive, that the vigour of his imagina- 
tion ihowed itfelf. Any one propofition in 
Euclid's Elements, follows neceflarily from 
thofe which precede it ; and the work of ima- 
gination neceffary for the demonftration of 
it, is in a great meafure performed by the 
laying down of thefe in a natural prder and 
feries. Suppofe then a perfon perfedfty ma- 
tter of the firft forty-fix propofitions; he has 
all the principles neceffary for demonftrating 
that the fquare of the hypothenufe of a right- 
angled triangle, is equal to the fquares of the 
2 • other 
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other two fides. To conceive this propofition 
of one's felf, would, however, fhow a .great 
degree of genius, a vigour of imagination as 
well as of judgment. If the propofition were 
mentioned to him, and he were informed, 
that it is deducible from the propofitions al- 
ready demonftrated, it would ftill require a 
confiderable vigour of both thefe faculties, to 
conceive the figure neceflary for the demon- 
fixation, and to make out the feveral fteps of 
it, without afliftance. If even the figure were 
defcribed, it would indicate fome degree of 
genius, immediately to perceive the whole 
train of the proof: but in this cafe, a very 
great part of the work of imagination is per- 
formed by the teacher ; it is chiefly acutenefa 
of judgment that is neceffary for accomplifti- 
ing what remains. In the more intricate 
parts of mathematics, it requires greater vi- 
gour of judgmentt as well as of imagination, 
to fee feveral fteps before us ; and to be ca- 
pable of this, fliows a higher degree of ge- 
nius. Thus, from the very nature and end 
of fcientifical invention, judgment is con- 
ftantly and intimately connected with imagi- 
nation in all the operations of genius ; and a 
great acutenefa of judgment is neceflary for 
B b 3 enabling 
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enabling genius to.fhow itfelf. ■ : But in the 
»rts, the idea* colle&ed. are not applied to the 
dedudtfon of copclufions, which is the proper 
work of judgment, and requires reasoning* 
They are applied to a quite different purpofe, 
to the produ&ipn of beauty, which imagina- 
tion can in fome meafurc accomplifh by itfelf: 
and therefore it is not abfolufely neceffary, 
either that the operations of judgment be (o 
intimately blended with thofe of fancy, or 
that fo great a degree of judgment be pof- 
fefled. 

Therr is an eflential difference between 
thofe relations which are predominant in ge- 
nius for the arts, and tljdfe which are predo- 
minant in foejatific genius. The former are 
intuitively perceivable^ the Utter are not. 
Both of them can affeft the imagination and 
fuggeft ideas, by them connected with the 
prefent objedt, without our having previoufly 
perceived by an exersife of judgment, that 
thefe relations belong to the ideas : but it is 
natural for us, after ideas have been in this 
manner fuggefted, to reflect on ttye relation 
which fubfifts between them and the objedtg 
th»t fuggefted them, and to form judgments 
concerning it. Now when refcmblance, the 
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precJojjunajQt reUtipp \xi genius for the arts, 
Jwa fyggefted an iptygft a fingle glance pf 
though* is fufl&cicni: forpefQeiviqg the reality 
of th e fefjbmbl^nce; it js fplf-pvident, it re- 
quires t\o fenfible exertion of mind. This is 
pot the cafe with the relations of c#ufe an£ 
effsft, ancj co-exiftence, the prevalent rela- 
tions in fcjentific genius. They are npt intui- 
tive relations; they are perceived to belong 
tp qbjp&s, only in confequpnee of experience; 
they are ascertained by a careful examination 
and induction. This implies 9. fenfible and 
continued exertion of judgment and reafpn. 
A cpjjfiderable degree, therefore, of the exer- 
cife of thefe faculties is rendered pflential to 
fcipntific genius, by the pature of thofe rela- 
tion^ abqijt which it h ultimately cqnverfant. 
\Vjbre thefe the .only relations with which 
fcieptifcal dedij<3:ion$ afe concerned, and re- 
fen>blance the only relation that affedfcs thp 
imagination in Jnycntion in the arts, therp 
^ypuld he a yery grsat difference with refpedt 
to the djegt&e tfpd kipd ©f judgment neceffary 
for afliftiflg gepips in thefe two provinces. 
$i)t both in fcience and in the arts, all the 
.relation? which perceptions can bear to one 
jM^heiy are, in fubpr^inatipn to thefe predp- 
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jninant ones, eipployed for introducing pro-t 
per conceptions; and confequently there is 
fcope in both, for the exercife of the kinds of 
judgment adapted to all the claffes of rela^ 
tions. This makes the difference much lefs; 
every fpecies of judgment may give fome 
affiftance, both in fcience and in the arts. 
Yet ftill the difference is very confiderable ; 
for even when the fame fpecies of judgment is 
employed in thefe two, one modification of it 
is ufeful in the oqe, and a different modifica- 
tion in the other. A judgment, for inftance, 
adapted to the perception of mathematical 
truths, is in fome meafure necefTary to the 
painter \ but it is a judgment rather of the 
pradical refult of the truths demonftrated, 
than of the precife connexion of thefe truths 
^ith the principles on which they depend. 
The painter and the poet, as well as the phi- 
lofopher, muft pay a regard to experience j 
(>ut fo e*a& an agreement to what we have 
experienced, is not neceffery for our approv* 
|ng the wofks of the artift, as for our admit- 
ting the conclufiops of the philofopher. In 
general, {he evader forms of ev^ry fpecies of 
judgment are requifite in fcience, the loofer 
form? ftrc fufl&ciejit for the arts j the mow 
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laborious exertions fuit the former, the rea- 
dier exertions, the latter ; the fciences de- 
mand uncommon depth and force of reafon, 
the arts need rather a certain quicknefs of 
difcernment. 

The moft remarkable difference between 
genius for fcience, and genius for the arts, 
in refpeft of the affiftance which they receive 
from judgment, is, that tafte, or the judg- 
ment of beauty, is eflentially neceflary to the 
latter, but enters not at all into the former. 
This is an article of fuch importance, that it 
will require a particular confideration ; but 
fome ohfervations may be made for farther 
illuftrating the diftin&ioa between the two 
kinds of genius, which are fo much connected 
with what has been now (aid* that it will be 
proper to make them, before we proceed to 
tfcat, 
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SECT. V. 

The two Kinds of 'Genius farther compared 
and diftinguijhed. 

IT is a diftinfiion between genius for die 
arts, and genius for fciefcee, implied in 
what we have faid of the affiftanee whktfi they 
receive from judgment, or at leaflj eafiljr de- 
ducible from it, That in the arts, imagination 
in fome meafure {ketches the whdle work ; in 
fcience, it cannot. The plan of a poem or a 
oidure may be conceived by the fole power of 
fancy. The affociathig principles may ftig- 
geft abundance of materials Anted to the 4e- 
figp. The fame principles will naturally 
give thefe materials different degrees of attracr 
tion, proportioned to their feveral degrees «£ 
relation to one another, by means of which 
the mod nearly related will fall regularly into 
the fame member, and the whole will ac- 
quire, in a good meafure, a proper order and 
arrangement. The exertion of judgment will 
no doubt contribute much to render the work . 
jBore complete; it will cut off redundancies, 
redtify diforders, and even fupply defefis: 
3 but 
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but frill wajthout it, a picture pr a poem may 
acquire fbme degree of form. In fcience, 6a 
the contrary, imagination alone cannot pro- 
duce even the rudeft draught or the mod im-» 
perfect fketch of an invention : it can only 
fugge# ^he jnaterials from which judgment 
way colle# that invention - ? it muft put then* 
info the feand* of judgment, .and Subject them 
to its Scrutiny conftantly as it fuggefls them ; 
and it is jjtfgment alone *bat apjp^es them to. 
Vie. 

This Jeads us naturally to an observation, 
which will give us an .opportunity of examin- 
ing and afcprtajnipg fi?me Sentiments and 
UPAjpm? cpncerning genius, which are Some- 
times exprefled without Sufficient predfipp : 
U)C qbfecyation js. That genius for the arts j 
holds more of imaginatioa, than Scientific-/ 
j$a|us; This pftferyajion is fb obvious* that 
it km been often affeited, That, imagination 
»neqeflfiry qajy % prpduftiona & the arts, 
got ,a| all for discoveries in Science. In confe* 
guence«f this received opinion, production? 
jn the arts have been called exclufiyejy, works 
of^naginatioPv The ononis not juft; but 
k wwW ap* have been adopted to generally 
as it bag been, if it b#4 not, in appearance, 
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a ftrong foundation. It was juft now ob- 
fervcd, that in the arts imagination goes far* 
ther towards perfecting its effe&s, than it can 
in fciencej this contributes to make its in* 
fluence mod confpicuous in the arts. In one 
view too, genius for the arts does require 
greater ftrength of imagination, than pene- 
tration requires ; it implies a great delicacy 
and a&ivity of the aflbciating principles, fit- 
ting them for being affe&ed by very {lender 
relations:, this alfo renders the operation of 
fancy more obvious and more flriking. Be- 
fides, the aflbciating principles which are 
chiefly implied in brightnefs, are more com- 
monly referred to the imagination, than thofe 
which are predominant in penetration. The 
caufe of this feems to be, that the former are 
perceived without reafoning, are applied ge- 
nerally to the purpofe of pleating, and, even 
when they give rife to judgments, occafion 
not any procefs of argumentation, but only 
intuitive decifions, which give little exercife 
to the underftanding, and are fcarce taken 
notice of; but the latter cannot be perceived 
without the exercife of reafon, they are prin- 
cipally ufed for deducing conclufions, and the 
conclufions to which they lead, imply a con- 
tinued, 
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tinned, often a laborious exercife of judg- 
ment, which cannot fail to be reflected on. 
Hence it is natural to regard the former as 
qualities which affed the imagination, and 
the latter as relations about which the judg- 
ment is employed ; and consequently, if men 
do not think with great precifion, to refer 
only genius for the arts to imagination. It 
may be added that genius for the arts makes 
ufe of a greater variety of affociating princi- 
ples than fcientific genius, and employs them 
in a greater extent, and with lefs limitation : 
it avails itfelf of all the different forms and 
modifications, of each of them, while very few 
forms of any of them can be rendered fubfer- 
vient to the inveftigation of truth ; and it 
alone is influenced by the affociating power 
of the paifions. In all thefe refpe&s, it may 
be aflerted with reafon, that genius for the 
arts holds more of imagination, than fcientific 
genius, and that its efie&s may be termed 
peculiarly works of imagination* But it is 
not true, either that fuch genius is completed 
by imagination alone, or that it is the only 
kind that implies imagination. 

Scientific genius has been defcribed 
with a like inaccuracy j it has been considered 
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as requiring 6tify judgment, and not at all 
iffiptyiflg imaglnatidn. "We have feeh that it 
holds mUch more of judgment, tfran getritfs 
fof the arts does : this hag given dccafion for 
afcrtbing it wholly td that faculty ', hut ft f$ a 
miftake. A very ingehfous and prdfoiind 
phitofbphet\ has given >h!s (auction to this 
miflake ; fpeaHng of a work which trioleates 
* very great degree of feientfttc ^ffihis, not 
only uncommon dearnefs and de^th of judg- 
ment, but alfo ftflength and et^ft liVefinefe of 
imagination, he difclaims' genius', and inti- 
mates that Hit nature of hts work required it 
not j u I elaim no other /merit, than that of 
11 having given great attentidtt to the opera- 
** tiohs of my own fttfttd, and of having ex- 
** prefled, with all the perlpicuity f was able, 
u what, I conceive, every nian whd gives 
" the fame attention', will reel and perceive. 
K The productions of imagination require a 
** genius Which fbar$ above' the cdmmott 
* c rank ; but the treafures of knowiege are 
" commonly buried deep, and may be reach- 
* l ed by thofe drudges" who can dig with. 
•' labour and patience, though they "have not 
a wings to fly (a).** Hie author's modefty 

(<t) Reid's Injtdiy into tit Human Mini, Dedication. 
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uhder-ratts his oWft abilities, and ill thifrirt^ 
ftaticfc renders his decifioii inaccurate'; > That^ 
turn of imagination which fits a perfth fbr* \ 
proda&ions id the arts, ttlay no doubt b6 \ 
inoft property fard to fdafi to fly, and td i 
have wihgs. To dig with labduf arid pa* 
titflce, is a riletaphor wliich may With equal 
propriety be applied to t"he inv'efflgatidn or* 
philofopltical truth; it is ftrOngijr expreinve 
Of the irttenft and continued exettttra of judg- \ 
foehti Which is re<Juifltfe ih obferving ail the ! 
eircumftafaces of the IWferal experiments,- dif- \ 
Cerhing Which of them are effentiak compare ' 
ing theni together, artd tracing Out the reftdt 
of the Whole : but the metaphor riiuft hot be 
dverftraihcd, it mUft hot be uriderftood fo 
ftriftty as to repfeTeht the philofopbet as a 
mere 'drudge, deftitiite of fancy; Without great 
vigour And activity bf imagination, the cxpe*. 
Hmfchts and observation* made ufeof iti thai 
curious work, or in any philofophicat enquiry 
of a like nature; tBuid not be Contrived, 
ftiggfeftei, and arrange, ~fo as to lay a fbun* 
datiOn for legitimate r cWitlufiohlB. -The /** 
quiry iftto it* ftitorhh .'iHM,* ah flfi Ptihcipi&s 
cf'Ctonflm SUhft, mows not merely/great acute* 
nfcfs of judgment*. Wit aflo a very high degree 
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of that penetration in which force of imagi- 
nation is an indifpenfable ingredient. After 
the author has unfolded his important difco- 
veries, another man may feel and perceive 
the fcveral operations which he defcribes, by 
giving even lefs attention than he beftowed, 
and without poffeffing any fhare of genius ; 
but genius was abfolutely neceflary to the 
making of the difcoveries. The work is not* 
in the ordinary fenfe, a produ&ion of imagi- 
nation ; but it difplays imagination and ge- 
nius, though of a different kind from what 
is difplayed in a pi&ure or a poem, yet fear- 
ing as much above the common rank. In 
fcience, the operation of judgment is more 
obvious and (hiking than in the arts ; it is 
it, not imagination, that finifhes the work ; 
and therefore even that part of the work, 
which imagination alone can accomplifh, and 
which indicates genius, has been afcribed to 
judgment. 

In commending a perfon, it is common to 
beftow all excellence upon him, and to deny 
others their real merit in order to exalt him* 
The fame caufe from which this appearance 
proceeds in ordinary life, has produced the 
inaccurate defcriptions of genius now men- 
tioned* 
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tioned.. Becaufe imagination can do a great 
deal in the arts, genius for them has been 
placed in imagination alone. Becaufe it can 
by itfelf do little in the fciences, it has been 
excluded from fcientific genius j and becaufe 
judgment has a great {hare in the whole pro- 
cefs of every difcovery which belongs to this 
department, all has been afcribed to it. But 
as a fenfible man allows thofe whom he com- 
mends, their proper kind, and precife degree 
of merit, fo we ought, with a juft difcernment, 
to give each of thefe- faculties its real fhare 
in forming every kind of genius. 

Genius has been defined by fome to con- 
fid in the union of a fine imagination and a 
fine judgment. According to them, its prigin 
may be referred with equal propriety to either 
of thefe faculties, or rather a great perfection 
of both is alike neceflary for its exiftence. 
The extenfive influence of judgment in pro- 
ducing works of genius has given oecafion to 
this definition. But genius ought notwith- 
ftanding to be confidered as a modification of 
the imagination. It is no reafon again ft our 
confidering it in this light, that judgment 
attends it in all its exertions. It has been 
obferved already, that intellectual powers, 
C c effentially 
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dTentially diftina m theifcfti***, arc fre- 
quently cotaplifcafced together itt their excr- 
cife. Reafon, for inftance, cannot perceive 
the evidence of a demonftration, except me- 
mory be exerted in retaining the tereral 
Heps : forgetfulnefs tof thefe would a$ tffcc- 
tually prevent our obtaining a conviQj»n t»f 
the truth of the coticlufion, as aa incapacity 
of difcerning the evidence of any of the pro- 
portions included in the proof: but it Would 
be improper, on this account, to confound 
feafon with memory. In like manner, though 
genius needs the a&ftance of judgment, yet 
it ought to be confidered as a faculty diftind 
from judgment. Genius confifts effentklly 
in the vigour and in a particular economy or 
conftru&idn of* the imagination : it is in this 
that am* muft excel, in order to-be eminent 
for genius : where Nature has bellowed this 
in a configurable degree, an uncommon accu~ 
Vady of judgment is not requifite for found- 
ing a claim to real genius ; a moderate fharc 
t>f it will be fufficient* 

CbuXD the description be at all admitted* 
it would be applicable only to fcientific ge- 
nius. With refpedt to this fpecies, the ex- 
'ttrifive and continued exercife of judgment 

In 
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in profecwing difcoveries, gives the defcrip* 
tion a confiderable appearance of propriety* 
Y<?t even here it ha8 not entife propriety. 
Jk perfoi* na&y ppflefs ftrength of judgment 
io A TCiy higfe degree, and the kind of judg- 
ment perfedly adapted to fcience, and yet 
he deftituie of fcientific geniuB : he may be 
an accurate critic on the inveftigations of 
others, and yet himfelf no inventer. Many 
perfons who could never have made original 
difcoveries, have explained the difcoveries of 
ottots with girept diftio&nefs, and decided 
between contending theories with great acute* 
oefs *nd . folidity . On the contrary, p. per- 
($# who poffeflfs tb*t particular form of ima* 
gf fljttfoa vkkh fits for fcigntifical difcoveries, 
is never wholly deftitute qf fcientific genius ; 
no fuch pgyfoa is ever foynd without a df- 
grpe of judgment fufficient for enabling him 
fp spake foiae difepvepi^. If his judgment 
be opt fo deep and found as to prevent his 
foiling \%to mifofct, yet his inveftigationf 
will (how iijgcpwty notwithstanding hi* 
cniftake*. The theories pjf Des Cartes, Leib- 
»jtz^ Malcbwncbe, Berkeley* rouft be acknow- 
ieged to be ingenious, though in maay par* 
fkular* they be not juft ; tfeefe philQfpphers 
Cc a had 
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had genius, they poffeffed very confiderable 
pbvers of imagination, but not judgment 
proportionably piercing. Even in fcientific 
genius, therefore, imagination is the leading 
faculty: where it prevails, and is fuitably 
conftru&ed, fuch genius is never totally 
wanting; and without this, no degree of 
fuch genius ever can exift. 

But in genius for the arts, an uncommon 
ftrength of judgment is fo far from being 
heceiTary, that a degree of imagination which 
would have produced genius, if it had been 
joined to an ordinary judgment, may be 
rendered abortive, and unable to difplay itfelf, 
by being united to a very nice judgment. 
The great acutenefs of this faculty will dis- 
cover every the fmalleft blemifli in what 
fancy produces, and will, by fcrupuloufly 
canvaffing it and requiring greater excellence 
than the imagination can attain, extinguifh 
its ardor, and make it give over attempting to 
invent, or elfe enervate its inventions, deprive 
them of force and fpirit, and fubftitute an 
infipid corre&nefs in its place (£). It is al- 

(b) Evenit pjcrumque ut hac diligentia dctcrior ctiam fiat 
oratio.— — Nam ilia qua: curam fatentur, et ficla atque 
compofita videri ctiam volunt, nee gratiam confequuntur, &c. 
Qvinx* Inft. Qrat, lib. viii. prooem. Nee promptam eft 
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moft better to give fancy an uncontrolled 
range, than to break its vigour by the con- 
tinual reftraint of an overfcrupulous judg- 
ment. Puntormo is faid to have poflefled a 
degree of genius fufficient for producing pic- 
tures which obtained the approbation of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo ; but the excef- 
five fcrupuloufnefs of his judgment rendered 
his genius in a great meafure ufelefs ; he not 
only was extremely tedious, but alfo could 
never pleafe hiinfelf, or be fatisfied with any 
of his own works. It was the fame caufe 
that made Virgil enjoin his friends to burn 
the iEneid ; it was not finiflied with all the 
exa&nefs that the nicety of his judgment re- 
quired: had the injunction been obeyed, it 
would have been a ftriking inftance of the 
effects of very great genius blafted by an ex- 
ceflive degree of judgment [c\ In the arts, 

jdicere, utros peccare validius putem, quibus omnia fua pla- 
cent, an quibus nihil. Accidit enim eciam ingenious adolef- 
centibus frequenter nt labore confumantur, et in filentium 
ufqae descendant nunia bene dicendi cupiditate. Id. lib. x. 

Cap ' 3 * 

(c) Protogenes, whom Apelles blamed for hurting hi* 

works by correcting them too much, and Leonardi da Vinci, 

who left many of his pictures unfinished, becaufe he coold not 

finifti them fnitably to his high idea of perfection, are appo- 

iite examples here ; bat having had occafion to quote them 

clfewhere, the former, EJfay on Ta/ie 9 Part 1L led. 6. the 

latter, Ibid. fe£t 5. 1 was unwilling toufc a repetition. 

C c 3 then, 
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then, an uncommon acutenefs of judgment 
is fo far from conftituting geniufe, that it will 
abfolutely deftroy genius, unlefs thfe imagi- 
nation be as uncommonly cottipfehenfive. 
The former faculty muft not have greater ac- 
curacy than is proportioned to the extent and 
vigour of the latter. Judgment muft pre^ 
ferve imagination from lbfmg hfelf in its ex- 
curfions, without obftru&ing its vifiting freely 
all the regions of nature. It muft prevent 
unnatural afibciations, without checking fuch 
as are bold. It muft regulate, but not deftroy 
the impetuofity and ardor of the foul. It has 
been obferved that, though fyftems of pre- 
cepts in the arts* dired and improve the 
judgment, they rather curb and reftrain ge- 
nius. They render men fo ftudious to avoid 
faults, tHat they fcarce aim at beauties. It 
is remarked that, when wbrks of imagination 
have been brought to the utmoft degree of 
corre&nefs in any age or nation, there has 
been afterwards very little difplay of original 
or extenfive genius. This may have been 
owing in part to natural caufes, which feem 
never to fuflFer an age illuftrious for arts and 
fciences, to be of long continuance : but it 
has probably been owing in part likefrife to 

the 
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the caufe that Is more commonly affigned ; 
That a tafte for corre£fcnefs being once gene- 
rally eftablifhed. the neceffity which artifts 
were under of producing this quality, in 
order to gain approbation, cramped their 
imaginations^antfdifpirited their wqrks* 

SECT. VI. 

Tqfie ejffcntial to Genius for the Arts. 

TH E obfervations which were formerly 
made upon the difference between ge- 
nius for the fciepces, and genius for the arts, 
in refpeft of the affiftance which they receive 
from judgment, regarded chiefly the degree 
and manner in which judgment is exerci&d 
in their operations. But thefe two kinds of 
genius imply likewife different kinds of judg- 
ment. 

Scientific genius requires only that land 
of judgment which has truth for its objedi ; 
but it requires great ftrength of judgment in 
that kind. As that kind includes fevcral 
fpecies, the predominance of one or anpther 
of thefe, will adapt genius Jo the corrdpon- 
deat fubje# of iar^ftigation : but any o?e of 
C c 4 thefe 
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thefe fpccics prevailing along with a congru- 
ous turn of imagination, will produce fom* 
form of fcientific genius. 

Genius for the arts does not exclude that 
kind of judgment which perceives truth? 
it demands not, however, an eminent degree 
of it. But another kind of judgment, that 
which pronounces concerning beauty, and is 
ordinarily called tajle* is effe^tial to fuch ge~ 
nius. This is at once a diftin&ive character 
of genius for the arts, and a common charac- 
ter of genius in all the arts. 

Taste, as has been already obferyed in 
general, influences genius for the arts, in 
all the fame ways in which the difcernment 
of truth influences genius of every kind : 
and the varieties of tafte, and thofe of judg- 
ment, have fimilar efFedts in diverfifying the 
forms of genius. Tafte regulates fancy, in- 
fligates it, and contributes to give it habitual 
regularity ; it performs thefe office? more or 
lefs perfectly, and performs them in one 
manner or one refped, or in another, accord- 
ing to the degree in which it is poflefled, and 
the fpecies of it which predominates. 

In theartift, tafte exerts itfelf continually, 
reftraining, regulating, and dire&ing fancy ; 
* : " ' . 1 v furveying 
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furveying the conceptions which that faculty 
hasfuggefted, approving them when they arc 
fuitable to it, perceiving what is faulty, re- 
jecting what is redundant, marking what is 
incomplete, corre&ing and perfecting the 
whole. Without this exercife of tafte, the 
firft rude conception of a defign could never 
be improved, nor any finifhed work produced. 
Tafte defers not its decifions till the concep- 
tion be exprefled or the defign executed ; it 
not only intermixes them with the execution, 
but makes them to prevent and direft the ex- 
ecution. Where there is true genius, fancy 
exhibits its creations fo diftin&ly in the very 
moment of their produ&ion, that an acute 
tafte can perceive what they will be when 
they are executed, and judge beforehand of 
their efFeCt. Acutenefs of tafte fufficient for 
this, is neceflary to the artift. If he had 
only fuch a degree of tafte as could pronounce, 
upon a leifurely examination, when the work 
were a&ually executed, he muft have the 
whole to begin anew, wherever tafte difap- 
proved ; and fo many things would require 
alteration, that the labour of finifhing any 
work would be infinite. An imagination 
fruly poetical conceives its ideas in a moment, 

fQ 
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fo clearly and forcibly, that a vigorous tafte 
is able to approve or difapprove them before 
they are put in words or fet off by the har- 
mony of numbers. Were the painter inca- 
pable of forming a judgment of his defigns 
till he had a&oally put them upon canvas, 
h? could fearce ever finish a fingle pi&ure. 
Every inventer in the fine arts, rauft poffeft 
that livelinefs of imagination, and that quick* 
fiefs of tafte, which, when united and jointly 
exerted, can put it in his power to forefee the 
effeft of hi8 conceptions and defigns. If his 
tafte be in any r*fpe£t imperfed, the kinds 
of faults which that imperfe&ion unfits him 
for perceiving, cannot be corrected, but will 
remain blemifhes in his works. 

When tafte has condemned what the artift 
had imagined, he will of courfe endeavour 
to fet imagination again a working, and to 
<Hre& it into another track, that it may fug- 
geft fbmething which will be approved. 
Often it is tafte itfelf that in this cafe infti- 
gates imagination. Its decifions are percep- 
tions which excite the fancy, give it an im* 
pulfe, and fuggeft trains of ideas connected 
with them. When tafte condemns, the very 
nature of the fault which it perceives, often 

fuggefts 
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fuggefts fomething that will be approved. 
"When it approves, the view which it take* of 
its object, may lead to the conception of 
fomething which it will ftill mow highly, ap* 
prove. But it is not only by being thus ex* 
ercifed about a perfon's own production* 
that tafte gives an impulfe and direction to 
fancy. All the fine arts are, in fome feme 
imitatteof Nature 1 ihvention in thefe arts) 
H only obfcrving and copying Nature in ft 
certain manner : natural objefts and appear*. 
«nces are obferved by the artift, they are con* 
ceived with difhnanefs and with force, theie 
eharafteriftical circumftauces are feleded, and 
fo expreffed as to imprint the whole form on 
the minds of others, with the like clearnefc 
and vivacity with which he himfelf appre- 
hended it. But, ia moil inftancei, it is tafte 
alone, that direds and animates his obferva- 
tiou of Nature, makes fancy retain a lively 
conception of it, and run into the view of 
every thing that can contribute to exprefe it. 
Without an impulfe from tafte, imagination 
could not begin to a£. Natural appearance* 
and objeas lie open to the obfervation of all ;~ 
they are fcen by ordinary perfons, as well as 
by the poet and the painter. The former 

take 
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take no notice of them, they have no tafte to 
perceive their beauties ; but by the latter, 
thefe beauties are beheld with delight, and 
make a ftrong imprefiion, which roufes ima- 
gination to fpirited exertions. The former 
perceives what is expofed to his view, but 
grofsly, faintly, and confufedly ; it can give 
no determinate direction to fancy : the tafte 
of the latter enables him to perceive every 
feature, chara&er, and circumftance of his 
6bjed with precifion and with force ; and in 
confequence of this, fancy produces a ftrik- 
ing likenefs, a delineation of it lively and 
precifely marked. A perfon may have fine 
tafte, and yet not be a painter or a poet ; he 
may want that brightnefs of fancy, which 
thefe arts require : but if a perfon be poflefled 
of this, nothing is neceflary to make it blaze 
forth, but a high tafte of fome object adapted 
to it. Every peculiarity of tafte, by giving 
a man peculiar feelings from the objedts 
which he obferves, leads him into peculiar 
tracks of thinking, correfpondent to it. 
Many artifts in every way, have propofed to 
themfelves, fome of the mod illuftrious of 
their predecefibrs, as their ftandard and their 
piodel • in the choice, they were dire&ed by 

the 
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the peculiarity of their own tafte, approving 
moft the * diftinguifhing :excellences of that 
mafter; and that tafte has been generally 
powerful enough to give their fancy a direc- 
tion, and to ftamp their performances with a 
charader, fimilar to his. In all imitations, 
it is tafte that gives genius its particular form 
and track. Whenever the degree of perfec- 
tion to which any art has already arrived, 
leads forward to new improvements, it does 
£b chiefly by means of tafte ; its judgments 
on the works already produced, point out 
new roads of invention to the imagination. 
In like manner, with rcfpe£t to the great ar- 
chetype, Nature,! every difference of tafte 
will occafion a correfpondent difference in 
the appearances which engage the attention, 
and arreft the fancy, and in the point of view 
in which they are cpnfidered ; and the range 
which fancy makes, and the effe&s which it 
produces, will always be fui table and analo* 
gous< to ihofe peculiar perceptions of tafte* 
by which it was. put in motion. 
: Taste is likewife neceffary for forming 
genius in the arts, to regularity and correft- 
nefs. It is tafte principally that, in this der 
partment, perceives when any of the concep- 
6 tions 
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tions produced by fancy, are undatable to 
the end of the work : without its interpofing 
its judgment on that end being ftiggefted, 
fitch conceptions could not he redified ; with- 
out its being in the ufe of interpofing its 
judgments, imagination could never acquire 
the habit of generally avoiding them. Irre- 
gularity in works of art, ia moft commonly 
owing to fame defed in tafte; it proceeds 
from Home wildnefs of imagination, which 
a perfectly good tafte would have fubdued. 
A luxuriant and undifciplined imagination 
may introduce into a pi&ure fame figure or 
attitude, or into a poem fome fcene or da* 
fcription or image, which counterads the 
general effed, or is inconfiftent with the pro* 
vailing qualities of the piece ; it may blend 
fbmething mean with a great fubjed, or 
fbjncthing ludicrous with a Solemn one : tafle 
Efficiently acute would perceive the kteon* 
gruity with fo high difguft, as to prevent 
imagination from -dwelling upon it fo long *f 
fully to conceive it, as at leaft to rejed it 
whenever it faw It reprefented, and as to take 
from imagination by degrees all propenfity 
to rtm into what were (o abhorrent from ks 
views. The kind of irregularity into whk% 

any 
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any artift runs, will always be that which his 
particular tafte id moft unable to correct 

By a&ng upon imagination in thefe feve- 
rs! ways, by checking, by inftigating it, by 
giving it regularity, tafte has very great in- 
fluence on genius, and the varieties of tafte 
contribute much to diverlify the form of ge- 
nius. A perfbn's genius and his tafte are cor- 
rtfpondcdt. What he approves, and what he 
dan produce, are of the faifte kind, and marked 
with the fane chara&er. Every peculiarity 
of tafte ihowft itfelf' in a man's decifions con- 
cerning the works of others $ it ihows itfelf 
alio in his own works, for by it his fancy is, 
in a great degree, influenced in producing 
them. 

Both judgment and telle intermix them- 
ieives with the operations of fancy j hut they 
affed thefe operations in xelpeds fomewhat 
different. While reafon refkains imagina- 
tion from conceptions which are contrary to 
truth, or fuggefts fuch aa are conformable to 
it, tafte condemns thofe which are defe&ive in 
fublimity or grace, and prompts to fuch as have 
thefe qualities. The former rejects what 
would render the work falfe <sr abford ; <be 
latter, what would renddt it in any degree 
irapleafing. 

*a Though 
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Though judgment be a neceflary ingre- 
dient in good tafte, it can never produce it 
without acutenefs of the internal fenfes. If 
judgment be ftrong, but thefe fenfes weak or 
wanting, the exertions of genius may be re- 
gular and vigorous, fo far as judgment could 
afFeft them ; but they will be feeble and ir- 
regular in thofe qualities which are the proper 
objects of tafte. This is obfervable in almoft 
all the productions of rude ages and unpolifhed 
nations, often to a very great degree. In every 
age, fome perfon, even among thofe who are 
in feveral refpe&s approveable, betrays, in 
fome one particular, a coarfenefs of genius in- 
confiftent with good taftfe. Images which are 
low or coarfe, may illuftrate a fubjeft with 
great exa&nefs or force ; to mere reafon they 
would therefore appear unexceptionable ; but 
the leaft delicacy of tafte would be difgufted 
with them, and prevent their admiilion. To 
authors who indulge themfelves in the ufe of 
them, we may allow ftrength of judgment, 
but muft refiife tafte : they may have force, 
but want elegance of genius. In the mod ju- 
dicious and eloquent compofitions of our fore- 
fathers who lived fome centuries ago, fimili- 
tudes, allufions, and incidents are introduced, 
fo homely or fo indelicate, that a nice tafte 

would 
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would be difgufted with the very repetition of 
them as examples.. Every one has heard of 
the low and dirty reprefentations introduced 
into fome of the Dutch paintings. .When 
fuch appearances are very ftrong, we enter 
readily into the diftindion between judgment 
^nd tafte ; we pronounce the author deftitute 
of the latter, and to this caufe afcribe the 
grofsnefs of his genius ; though the appear- 
ances be not fo palpable, we pronounce that 
incorre&neis or indelicacy of tafte has infected 
his genius : in both cafes we can perceive the 
difference between that influence which judg- 
ment has upon works of genius, and that 
which the internal fenfes have. 

These fenfes may, on the contrary, be 
ftrong where judgment is inaccurate. In this 
cafe, the. artift is qualified for fuch particulars 
as contribute to the beauty and elegance of 
bis work, but not for thofe which render it 
juft and folid. The materials which imagi- 
nation prefents, will be applied fo as to pleafe 
on a fuperficial view, rather than to fatisfy on 
a careful examination. This effeS is obferv- 
able in poets who are brilliant without foli- 
dity, and in orators who are florid but not 
argumentative. 

D d Consist- 
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-Consistently withgoodne& of tafte, «i- 
foer judgment or internal fenfe may predomi- 
nate in its eompdfition : a work w411 always 
bear marks of the predominance df the one or 
the other. Gongreve poffeffed an elegant tafte* 
as well as a fparkling imagination; but st 
nicer judgment would have repudiated miny 
bfhis'fltffties of wit, as being unnatural. In 
the : performances of Pietf a Tefta, feMime and 
hoMe ideas, a profufion of figures ^ong^y 
marked, elegance and exa&nefe of drawing, 
fliow exuberance of fancy and enthti&afsi of 
genius, united to tafte m many refpe&6 ex-*- 
quifite ; but incoherence of defign* and a jum- 
ble of unconne&ed figures, render it difficult to 
. difcoyer his aim, afcd tur« tna»y of his works 
into grouped of monfters a#d (him«ra$; the 
efcertkm qf a more accurate and better to* 
formed judgment W4>uld have pveremed this, 
wildaefs and extravagance^). Corregg**' 
fhpws exquiiitc judgment in the ooMtadt of 
his paedes and the ujuoq of hi* painting ; tub- 
gracefukeft in fome of his attitudes, an un- 
pleating difpofition of his groupee, and iftcor- 
Te&nefs of drawing, betray a tafte not, ift 
all relpe&s, fuBy proportioned to it Agen- 
ts) Efaj on Prints, chag. 3. 

rate 
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<rtte judgttmt of the anatomy of the huqaaa 
body* *e»dered ^usdfftWiT^gs g&fkQtty corrc& ; 
-a 4$fk*$ accurate, wofijd h*ve rendered them 
.equally elegant (£}. The oration* ^f Pemof- 
jfchftnet and of Ckero;foear|>lain.fBiu£s of * 
diverfity of tafte, las well as of imagination ; 
*hey Aaw that the ufte of the /former held 
very jfeuch of judgtaeat, and th$ tafte of the 
Jotter, .of fentimsnt or feeling. Demofthencp 
Is the B^ore^coQvifKiqg, Cicero the mpfe^eaC- 
*ng orator* The fen»o«8 of Barrow and of 
5^0^ f we bath ^loqwiits but fin very idSffereat 
*tt^S;: the fopper 4^warax0piOu6 ijo^gina- 
4k» waked 4o $)*e >fo*»<teft uaderftaadiag 1 the 
JAtter a height aqd flawk^ &acy cdabftaftl 
Jirfith fluk* tod. *l5ga*t i*eK*g». 

T«&Rfi are different qualities & the vrbrkl 
of £ea*fis which fall under the immediate fcog- 
fii*aiice of judgtaeafc, and which req**u* dif* 
Jbtgat lands of jutlgme&t. If an artift be 
4efe&we w the kind of judgment adapted to 
any one of thefe qualities, he cannot direft his 
imagination in prtdu&ng it* though in pro* 
ducing other qualities, to which his under- 
ftaoding is adapted, he Shay he very j udtabus. 
tkth the dif^ofition, for initance, of die wholi 

(i) t*t%HQ : fi , Ju4gmint tf Pointers. 

t) d a perfor- 
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performance, and the juftnefs of particular 
parts, are objects of judgment ; a work may 
be perfect in one of thefe refpe€ts, and infe- 
riour or faulty in the other. Among the an- 
cient painters, Amphion excelled in the for- 
mer, Afclepioddrus in the latter (c). 

In like manner, if a perfon poffefies any 
one tff the internal fenfes in great perfection* 
his imagination will never want a prompter 
and a guide in producing the qualities which 
are the proper obje&s of that fenfe ; while it 
may fail much in producing the qualities 
adapted to fuch other fenfes a* be pofleffes ra 
an iaferiour degree. Zeuxis was efteemed the 
firft of the ancient painters in rcfpeft of co^ 
louring ; Euphranor was admired for the fub- 
limity of his works ; both were cenfured for 
negle&iiig proportion in fome particulars (d) : 
the former {howed an exquifite fenfe of one 
fpecies of beauty* that of colours ; the latter, 
a tafte.for the grand and noble ; tafte for the 

(c) Nee debebat Amphioni de difpoiitione, nee Afclepio- 
dorodemenfuris. Puti.Nat. Hi ft. lib. xxxv. cap. 10. Eadem 
state Afclepiodorus fuit, quern in fymmetria mirabatur 
Apelles. Ibid. 

(J) Deprehenditur tamen Zeuxis grandior in capitibns ar- 
ticulifque. Pl)n./£/V. cap. 9. Euphranor — primus videtur et 
expreffifle dignttates, infignia heroum, et ufurpafle fymmc* 
tridm : fed fuit in univerfnate corporum exilior, capitibus, 
articulifque grandior. lbid % cap. 11. 

beauty 
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beauty of proportion was not perfed in either. 
Ariftides was defective in the particular in 
which Zeuxis excelled, in tafte for beauty and 
foftnefs of colouring* as well as in the power 
of producing it : but in expreffing the paflions 
and affe&ions, he excelled all his predecef- 
fors (e) ; he poflefled a quicknefs and acute- 
nefs of feeling,, which fitted him for con- 
ceiving ftrongly, and confequently for expref- 
fing forcibly, the traces with which the in- 
ward emotions mark the features and the atti- 
tude. It was the charader of Py reicus , that he 
painted only mean fuhje£ts, but painted them 
with great beauty (f) : this fhowed tafte, in 
one refpeft grovelling, and in another refpeft 
elegant. A fimilar conjunction is very re- 
markable in Swift : his writings put it beyond 
doubt that he was ingenious, in many refpeds 
judicious, and poflefled of a tafte for corre<3> 
nefs and elegance of compofition ; but they 
abound with low fubje&s, grofs ideas, and 
dirty images, inconfiftent with delicacy of 
(entimenf, 

(#) la onninm primus animum pinxit, et feafas omoes ex* 
prcflit, qaos vocant Graeci *&» ; item perturbationes : durior 
paullo in coloribus. Plim. Ibid. cap. 10. 

(/) Hamilia quidem fecatas, haroiliutu tauten fammam 
adcptus efi gloriam. Pun. Ibid. 

D d 3 Sensi- 
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Sensibflity of tafte, isr neceflfary fo* it* 
perfdftion ; it makes a perfoir fteF ffirongff 
every beauty or blemilh which He perceives: 
A lively imagination xaft never exift wfte*e- 
fenfibility of tafte is wanting ;• or- tf if could> 
all that it- produced* would* be fttgftPafieFffc*- 
ritl'efs ; no obje& coulcf make- an imprefflbn- 
fufficient to give it a brifk and a&ive motim* 
A greaf degree of fenfibility, if the other per* 
feftions. of tafte were wanting, joined witB? a 
fancy proportionably lively, would cany an* 
artift into wildnefs and. extravagance. Bur HP 
the fenfibility- be not. exceflive, and- if it be ac- 
companied by the other perfe&ions of taflfe, it 
will only raife vivacity of imagination to a 
proper pitch. It is. enraptured by every (bik- 
ing form, it fills the . foul with hi£h entftir- 
fiafm, it fcts the fincy on fire, it puffces it for- 
ward with impetubfity, rendfere all 1 its concept* 
tions.glowing, and'beftows a freedom and be r 
coming negligence on its productions. WKeti 
a taftfe of this conftru&ibn exercifts itfdf about 
what fancy is producing, it approves with fo 
bighar<relifh^ or difapproves.wk^fb^qaicfea 
difguft, as communicates new vivacity and* 
force to the efforts of imagination, Great .fexi- 
Ability of tafte contributed. not a- littlfrttr Gfor- 

gione'a 
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gibne'frftfeedbm of draining/ ftrengt4v qf to* 
fbtfrihg; affld of relief;: and to the bold'nfefs, 
raiprdity^ «ad ! even extravagance, which are 
reitiai^tf in Tmtorct^ raarinief. 

AE?F«feM.B7caT at»d 6teganee of tfcfte has an 
^ffe& on fancy, iir fcihe refpe£s opp&fitc to 
tfltafe • of ftnfibility; . Where ir prevails',, it 
ftiiid'eifS 1 many fbrrns- an<J appearances ftriking 
f& ©titers^ from yielding it fucfr gratificattan 
aS may make an injpreffiba' (Hi the fimcy. 
There is no riffc of its- running into extrava r 
gaitiee^ the dafigpi* i«, left' ir deviate into 
quatintn^fs^ affe£fedon y atidfubti1ty. Vicious 
refinemdnt is ple&feA with thefe, and fend* 
itttagptfafciDn in fearch of theta; they are 
adopted, and ufarp the place of natural beat** 
ties. But true refitfemelrt of tafte leads ima- 
gtoiataon-' to* rejdft whatever is coarfe^or even 
of inferiburbeaiityi afods pent tracing into fuch 
beauties as are ifioft' latent, feeling fuch as are 
mod delicate,^ and comprehending fuch as are 
raoft complex, it enables them to afFeft and 
give an inijiulfe to'faiifcy, and directs it to pro- 
duce not only; what is beautiful, but what is 
degatit, not: only what plfeafe$vbut alfo what 
filtethg tasfte, tbprddUee according to the par* 
tkariaHtittlharc of the imagination,*' the graced 

D d 4 ful, 
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ful, the profound, or the extraordinary. The 
artifts of limple ages, can fcarce attain fo great 
a refinement of tafte, as to avoid, in every in- 
stance, ideas which will appear grofs and be- 
come unpleafing in politer times. Even Ho- 
mer admits images in fome degree coarfe and 
indelicate ; Virgil, bred in the elegance of the 
Auguftan age, was directed by an improved 
tafte, when he imitated him moil clofely, to 
rejeft fome of thefe images altogether, and to 
avoid the ofFenfive part of others. It is the 
want of perfcdfc elegance of tafte formed by acr 
quainta nee with the beft models, that has mixt 
ftiffnefs and ungracefulnefs with the great 
excellences of Albert Durer, Hans Hplbein, 
Rembrandt, and even Rubens. 

Correctness of tafte fecures a perfon 
from approving any but real beauties, or dis- 
approving any but real faults, and enables 
him to perceive the precife kind and degree 
of both. The juftnefs of its decifions often 
gives occafion to a neyv exertion of imagi- 
nation, where ptherwife it would not hav? 
been attempted. But it influences imagination 
principally, not by inftigating, but by reftrain- 
ing arid dire&ing it, and forming it to regu- 
larity, A great degree of corre&nefs will 

pftfeaiy 
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perfe&ly chill a weak imagination, and pre* 
vent its producing any thing, It is related 
of Andrea Verrochio, that he was (o fenfible 
of the inferiority of his own figures to one 
which Leonardo da Vinci, then his fcholar, 
had by his order painted in one of his 
pieces, that he never afterwards attempted 
painting ; had his tafte determined lefs juftly, 
he might have continued to produce works 
deferring approbation. If it does not totally 
chill a moderate fancy, it will at leaft check it 
fo much as to produpe a mediocrity, where 
nothing is faulty, but nothing pleafes highly. 
It is the character of Andrea del Sarts, that he 
is careful, diligent, ai}d corredt, but defe&ive 
in life and fpirit. Even the fine genius of 
Protogenes fufFered, in the opinion of Apelles, 
by the too great corre&nefs of his tafte leading 
him to difpirit his pictures by exceffive care. 
Corre&nefs of tafte has difciplined Pope's ge- 
nius fo much, that fome have refufed him all 
pretentions to imagination. It is an imagi- 
nation uncommonly bright and vigorous, that 
can bear all the reftraints whichacorred tafte 
lays it under. It requires thefe reftraints ; 
without them, great blemifhes will be inter- 
mixed with great beauties in its works : by 
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fiibmitting to them, the imfflottaf vwrts <rf 
Miliorv would have befii cfettftf d£ tfrtf eotf- 
oeits and quibbles which dlfgrace theiri. 

Perfection of. tafte requires the' Urtfoft, 
the due proportion, and' the regular acquitment 
of all its. principles. If any principle of tafte 
be* wanting^ or weak irv companion wftH i&t 
reft r imagination miffes both the reguTatiod 
and the impuTfe which that principle* would 
have given it ; and its productions tear marts 
ef its having, mifled thenv. Every poet, every 
painter, every artift* who leaves in his worts 
what is difgjiiting to* one of the principles of 
tafte, while he fatisfies the other principle, 
ihows a defe& in their comparative vigour. 
They were never perhaps united in any man 
in a proportion* perfe&ly exa<9t ; while Hone is 
wanting; or. remarkably defe&ive, fbme degree 
of imperfe&ion is a4«ways perceivable in fbme 
one of them, and fome other is fo exquifitely 
perfect as to give tafte its predominating cha- 
racter;, but ftill the vigour in which tEey all 
exift, is fufficient for giving tafte enlargement 
and regularity* When a tafte fo perfedfc* is 
united to a vigorous imagination, it produces 
g?niu« in.fome fenfe univerfal, fit for render- 
ing its work really, though not equally, ex- 
cellent 
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celkm in all refpe&is, marked withi feafcurear 
coatmfpeodam. to the ; cbara&fciiftical form o£ 
that tafte. It is a piercing. imagination thus* 
dirofieib^ a fine, taffa*. thai haa e&fcitLsd & few 
artnffs, it*, every way to the ftrft tank,. Mei*-* 
thiar HotoeiJ ooff Vicgil id abfohaiely foultlefoj 
each hae hw. principal and) diftin&ivQ excel* 
knee; ban borth haw f<* much excellence ior 
erory/brnd^aa could note have, bee* attained 
without* posrfcftioir. of tafte* as well: a* of iraa** 
ginarioBE. Titian** taA* ia Mag, was- near 
axzQfy cncrcGt y ftreojth and bsanty of co*» 
laurrng waahiaU^mg excellence, and (bowed 
the prevailing tram of hi* talta, which was, 
at tHfir fame- time*, in all other refge&s fa good 
asr to^ guide- hi^fatiey and his pencil kitcngr^at 
delicacy of draiwiijg,yagfe«abte reftmbknee of 
Matnuev fpirified and Qhara&nrjfiicaL touches, 
^wrEfiiadiand graceful attitudes, pleafing, ne^ 
giig£no0 afi drapery* and in. a wo*d no ordi* 
Harp degree of: every excellent*. . It was ths 
praife afi Kapha el^ that,. though he fell Abort 
of? form* 1 iaaalanringj yet: while lie ftu-pafled 
itt grace, hor like wife: was matter o£ mom. of 
the ewodient parts; o£ painting; than atyotbe* 
artiifc; It waa-aiftcftmrarfality of tafte, ^dbng 
with groat pewer of imagination* tha* enabled 
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Hannibal Carracci to unite in himfelf the per- 
fections of all former artifts, and to imitate 
them at his pleafure. 

In a word, every work of genius muft, in 
its chara&eriftical excellences and defe&s, bear 
plain marks of the degree in which its au- 
thor poffefled any of the perfe&ions of tafte. 
Every man's peculiar tafte, exerting itfeif 
along with his imagination, puts him on 
fearching for fuch conceptions as it mod re- 
lifhes, on moulding them into that form which 
fuits it beft, on adopting fuch as it approves, on 
avoiding and reje&ing whatever it difapproves. 

I shall take occafion here to remark a 
difference between genius for fcience, and ge- 
nius for the arts, refulting from the diverfity 
of all the powers employed in thefe two de* 
partments, add of the manner in which they 
are employed, a difference that, for this rea- 
fon, falls not properly under any of the par- 
ticular heads hitherto confidered. The exer- 
tions of fcientific genius have in their nature 
a certain fedatenefs, gravity, and aufterity : 
genius for the arts operates with a kind of 
fprightlinefs, gaiety, vivacity, or impetuofity. 
This difference maybe accounted for from the 
obfervations which we have already made* 

It 
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It arifes in fome meafure from the different 
degrees and manners in which judgment is 
exercifed in thefe two kinds of genius. All 
the exertions of judgment about truth, are in 
their nature cool and compofed ; and in the 
operation of fcientific genius, thefe exertions 
are almoft uninterrupted. An idea is no fooner 
fuggefted than it is examined, fcrutinized, 
and reafoned upon, and deliberately purfued 
through all its confequences : this exercife 
calms, and as it were depreffes the foul, and 
gives a caft of ferioufnefs to the operation of 
genius in inveftigating truth. Invention in 
the arts, requires not fo continual an exercife 
of judgment, and therefore wants that caft. 
The exertion of judgment has a greater de- 
gree of fedatenefs, and more depreffes the foul, 
when reafoning is neceflary, than when the 
decifion is intuitive ; and the more intricate 
and laborious the reafoning is, the greater is 
the fedatenefs and ferioufnefs with which it is 
purfued. In fcientific invention, judgment is 
exercifed chiefly in reafoning. But in the 
arts, an idea fuggefted, generally appears fit or 
unfit at firft fight, and is adopted or rejeded 
in an inftant; even when it needs to be 
canvafled, this is done without a laborious 

fcrutiny, 
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icrutmy, ,a£id therefore without jnixodneing 
folemnity of difpofitjon. 

Thjr perception of ,*r|*/£ is an indifferent 
ifeelingf the fentimentt x&tafU ajce**ioiindj£- 
ierent : ihcoonclufions which ihe philofopbor 
Joans in the xourfe of his havefiigatipn, ace 
-apprehended without any fenkxion ^of ple*- 
iurej the work of the ^artift, in the tewral 
•fieps of his ptogrdfc, is continually jpatifyiqg 
his talle, giring hinx fcn&tipns pf dely&ht, a*d 
•by means o£ thefc elevath^g his aniud and ca- 
livening his temper. The inwntfr in fcience 
iias often indeed >high fdeafpre&pra thptcoifr- 
jcigufoefc of liuccefc,; hut the ani& enjoys tbv 
in common with him, and has i*U (he plea*- 
iures of tafte fuperadded to it. ,tf ftfee ptfo- 
icyfrer's pkafure m tfe^^ti6catwA<tf .hinan- 
riafity is tp he canfidercd as. dtftioft £oom the 
agreeable ^oofoiopfndi of faced*, yet it ism 
&tesfa&ion of a more &d*te .nature th4n fcoft 
of the gratfficatiaM of cafe, and therefore Jc6 
£t for enUfeqicg the foul. 

Take exertions of (he itnsgmtwi fcivc 4* 
thtftifetaea fomethiag htift: and ipiightly ; 
tntt thofe exertions of it, wbkth eater ratt>&i«- 
-cntific genius* have Jefs of this cha*a&er that 
t the flights of fcpey matting through aH thr 
3 remoteft 
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iBPOteft f eJtatio^, and often iibeyifg animated 
^ f he inftpiw* of the paffions, which take 
yja^f ^ the arjte,: aad *o»feqj*e»tly, fcieutific 
glfHW *W>uW te ffWJ* tedate and cowpofed 
cJm# *h£ #h«r kipd, tfeopgh the continued 
*pd Itbor^m iftjqppQfrtiofi of jwjgeif nt 4id 
l®t i&e<& tite n*tiK*J gawty jiitf iwpetuofiqr 
of iipsginatkm. The wind jfi perhaps occu* 
pkd \rtfk *$wJ iruenfenefs w toth ktod* of 
iw**HftP f £&4 hw* eajjwfiafjji is common 
to both kinds of geniy$ : bvt &e .mind is 00 
cupied in different ways ; different faculties 
of it are principally engaged. In fcience, 
judgment is employed as much as imagina- 
tion j and in fcientific genius, that complexion 
is predominant whiqh iqarks the exertions of 
the former : its operations are fedate and com- 
pofed, and it is generally attended with foli- 
4«y of temper, and with a chara&er whofe 
wry peculiarities have * certain gravity and 
ftayednefs. In the art*, judgment is lefs fre- 
quently interpofedt and it is interpofed with 
lefs labour, imagination is left at liberty tt> 
purfue its courfc without a continual check* 
and therefore purfues it with a fort of ala- 
crity and chearfulnefs, heightened by the ever 
returning approbations of tafte : genius for 
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the arts, partakes generally in this tempera- 
ment of imagination ; it is fprightly in all its 
motions, and is often accompanied with a 
turn of character gay, unftaid, or defultory* 
Sometimes indeed a melancholy caft is found 
along with great genius in the arts; when it 
is, it proceeds either from a fimilar caft of 
imagination, or from quick fenfibility, the 
common attendant of a lively fancy and a de- 
licate tafte, too ftrongly affedted by the gloo- 
mier views of human life. 

SECT. VIL 

The Power of Execution neceffary to Genius 
for the Arts. 

SCIENTIFIC genius compleats its 
operations by invention ; at leaft, very 
ordinary talents are fufficient for exprejjing its 
difcoveries, and it is not confidered as fuffer- 
ing a very great diminution of its proper 
merit, from the want of ability for elegant 
expreffion: but genius for the arts implies, 
in every cafe, not only the power of inven- 
tion, but alfo the power of execution. In 
different arts, the manners of expreffion, or 
6 the 
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the inftruments of execution are fo different, . 
that, without entering into the peculiarities of 
thefe, h is not poffible to explain fully this 
part of genius. But a capacity of employing 
fome itfftrument, fo as to exprefs the concep- 
tions of the imagination, is common to ge- 
taius for all the arts. Some obfervations will, 
therefore, he proper, concerning that capa- 
-city, fo far as it is thus common. This is all 
that we fiiall attempt at prefent. 

A capacity for execution is fometimes 
found in a perfon who has no power of inven- 
tion ; but when it is, it implies not any de- 
gree of genius. There are mechanics who 
can execute a machine from a model or pat- 
tern, with great dexterity and neatnefs, who 
could not have contrived that machine, who 
could not fo much as have conceived it from 
a defcription, and who could not make any 
improvement on the ftru&ure of the fimpleft 
utenfil. There are perfons who can paint 
very exaftly after a copy, but* could not de- 
fign ah historical pidure, or a landfcape, nor 
even draw a portrait from the life. Perfons 
incapable of mufical invention, may yet be 
admirable performers. In poetry, a power 
of execution feparated from every degree of 

E e the 
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the correfpqpdent invention, is perhaps more 
rare than in any of the other arts* yet there 
are tolerable verfifiers, who could not derive 
from their own fund, any part of the plan of 
a poem. It would be. an impropriety to attri- 
bute genius to fuch perfons ; it is fcarce ever 
attributed to them, by thofe who think with 
the leaft precifion ; the capacity which they 
{how, is fometimes termed ingenuity, but it 
is always diftinguifhed from that fort of inge- 
nuity which belongs to invention ;» 

Diftat ab ingenio longe manus,-— (#) 

fays a writer on painting ; the obfervation is 
applicable to all the arts. 

On the other hand, there may be fome 
degree of invention in a particular art, with- 
out a capacity of correfpondent execution. A 
perfon may compofe in mirfic, who cannot 
perform. Many have invented the fubje£t of 
a pi&ure, and in idea defigned the whole of 
it, fo that, from their defcription of their 
conception, a mafter might execute it, though 
they themfelves never ufed the pencil Others 
might proceed a ftep farther; they could 
fketch out the piece, without being able to 

(*) Freskoy it art$ graph, vcr.494. 
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colour it. It is remarked of Pietro Teftdi 
that in drawings, his execution is both ma- 
fterly and correct, but notwithftanding thisV 
and notwithftanding his having poffeffed in- 
vention fublime and exuberant, he attempted 
often, without fuctefs, to acquire the art of 
colouring. In like manner, a perfon may con* 
ceive the whole plan of a poem, and even 
exptefs it agreeably in profe, who cannot 
cloath it with numbers. The Telemachu* 
of Feoelon is a dired example of this. Such 
perfons poffefs real genius, and perhaps a high 
degree of it, ft> far as it extends : but they 
fhow not a genius complete in the art to which 
k points. In order to compleat genius in any* 
of the arts, a man miift poffefs the power of 
employing a proper vehicle, congruous xa thd 
nature of that art, for conveying the concep- 
tions of his imagination to the fenfes and the! 
fouls of Other met); It is this that puts it in 
the power of genius to fhow itfelf : without 
this, its fineft conceptions would pcrifh, like 
an infant in the womb; without this, thd 
brighteft imagination would be like a vigo- 
rous mind confined in a lame or paralytic 
body. Want of fkill in execution Was, per- 
haps* the only thing that hindered ferae of 1 
Ee 2 tbtf 
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the earlieft painters, and fome of the firft re- 
ftorers of the art, who are now negle&ed aiul 
almoft forgotten, from obtaining a very high 
rank. 

In every art* expreffion contain* fomtlhaag 
mechanical. In painting, the management of 
the pencil ; in mufic, the ufe of the inftrtf- 
ment ; in poetry, the artifice of frumbera, or 
dexterity in verfifying, are in a great meafure 
mechanical. So far, expreflion may be karn* 
ed ; and without cxercife* no perfim taa bo- 
come perfeiSt in it. The greateft geninfos 
have been fenfiblc of this : Apelles made it 
a rdJe to paint fomethiqg every day (b). Ti- 
tian for many years copied whatever he un- 
dertook, with great labour and care, that he 
might thus acquire an eafy maimer (c). But 
there are many whom no exercifc or raftruc- 
tion will be fufficient for rendering inafters of 
it. A certain turn of mind is neefcflary for 
acquiring it: and that turn of mind which 
fits a perfon for learning eafilyand well the 
mechanical part of expreffion in any particu- 

(£) Apelli fuit alioquin pcrpetaa confactado, nunquJim 
tarn occupacam diem agendi, at non, lineam ducendo, exer- 
ceret artem; quod ab eo in proverbium venit. Plin. N*t. 
Hifi. lib. xxxv. cap. 10. 

if) Frecmoy's JjtJgmnt *f faiuttts. 
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lar art, i$ an ingrediejjt in genius for that 
sat. 

A good deal of previous knowlege is like- 
wife neceflary for a perfon's executing in any 
of the arts/ Knowlege, for inftaace, of the 
words of a language, of ksftru&ure, of the 
meafures which fiiit it, is» prerequifite to the 
poet; knowlege of aaMomy, of perfpe&ive, 
of the nature of colours, to the painter. But 
a turn of mind congruous to the particular 
kind of knowlege, will affiH him greatly in 
Requiring it; and an imagination fuited to 
any of the fine arts, is absolutely neceffary for 
enabling him to perceive, nay for prompting 
him to confider, how I^s knowlege may be 
applied to that art. In the moment of execu- 
tion alfo, imagination is employed in fugged* 
ing this knowlege, and rendering it fubfervient 
to the prefent purpofe. Such a turn of mind, 
and fuch a ftru&ute of imagination, as fits 
for this,, is neceffary for completing a genius 
for the arts* 

The power of expreilion, fb far as it dif- 
fers both from mechanical dexterity, and from 
knowlege acquired by ftudy, confifts perhaps 
entirely in & capacity of fetting objects in fuch 
& light that they may affeft others with the 
£e 3 fame 
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feme Ideas, aflbciations, and feelings, with 
which the artift is affc&ed. This capacity 
arifes chiefly from fuch force of imagination 
as at once renders the conception of things 
precife and definite, and leads a perfon to 
fbrefee readily what effetft every touch in the 
expreffion will produce, or to conceive quickly 
the proper means of producing any defirecj 
efFed. This is obvioufly refolveable into affo- 
ciation, and therefore will,, in every art, be 
found to fpring from the fame principles of the 
mind, which form the fource of. invention in 
that art. It is quicknefs and readinefs in thus 
forefceing and conceiving, that in a great mea- 
fure renders the execution fpirited ; it alone 
can prevent the nece'flity of frequently alter* 
ing and retouching, which never fails to pro? 
(luce deadnefs and languor. 

It fometimes happens that particular cir- 
pumftances render it impoflible to employ the 
jnoft obvious and dirc& means of producing a 
pertain effedt. It (hows great power of ex-r 
preffion to contrive readily, in fuch a cafe, 
fome pther means lefs obvious. The moft 
patural means of marking the principal figure 
in a picture, is by the ftrength of the lights j 
a peculiarity in the difpofitioo may fometimes 

prevent 
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prevent the painter from ufing this means, 
and he may notwithftanding render his priiv- 
cipal figure confpicuoue, by a peculiarity in 
the colouring. The contrivance of Timan- 
thes, an ancient painter, is well known, and 
has been often applauded : in the facrifice of 
Iphigenia, being unable to give to the father 
a greater degree of forrow than he had given 
to the other fpe&ators, he produced the fame 
effe& by concealing his face (d). 

It always fliows real genius to execute 
one's beautiful inventions by the inftruments 
and in the manners which are well known, 
and have been long in ufe. But a much 
greater degree of genius was ' difplayed by 
thofe artifts who firft brought thefe inftru- 
ments into ufe, or who confiderably improved 
the manner of ufing them. If it be true that 

{d) Ejus cnim eft Iphigenia, or a torn m laudibus celebrata ; 
quaftante ad aras peritura, cam moeftos pinxiflet omnes, pra- 
cipue pacrem ; cum triHiti* oroncm imaginem confumpfiflet, 
patris ipfius vultum vclavit, qnem dignc non poterat often- 
dexe. Plim. Nat. Hi ft. lib. xxx*. cap* 10. Ut fecit Ti- 
mantes, ut opinor, Cithnius, in ea tabula qua Colotem 
Tetum vicit. Nam com in fphigeniae immolatione pinxiflet 
triftem Calchantem, triftiorcm Ulyflem, addidiflet Menelao 
<juem fnmmum poterat ars efficere mcerorem, confumptis affec- 
tibui, non reperiens quo digne modo patris vultum pouet 
exprimere, velavit ejus caput, et fuo cuique animo dedit acfti- 
mandum. Quint. Inft. Qrat. lib. ii. cap. 15. See alfo 
VALBR.MAX.lib.viii.cap.il. 

E e 4 ApoU 
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Apollodorus was the firft who had the art of 
expreffing the lights and (hades in. painting, 
he by this fhowed a higher genius in expref- 
fion, than they who have, even with the 
greateft fuccefs, praQifed that art, fince he 
difcovered it, Correggio fhowed. great origi- 
nality by introducing a new and peculiar, 
manner of diftributing lights, fo as to give 
uncommon force and roundnefs to his pic* 
tures (e). The poet who firft introduced a 
meafure adapted to a particular fort of fub- 
je&s, and ufed it properly, has a claim to 
genius in expreflion, fuperior to iheir's who 
have afterwards written poems in that fait* 
able meafure. Spenfer's ftanza may be- re- 
garded as one indication of his genius, though 
the imitation of it by others has been fome- 
times cenfured as injudicious. 

It generally happens, that the expreflion 
of an artift, bears the fame character with his 
invention. It is natural that it fliould ; the. 
imagination influences both, by many of the 
fame principles. Pindar's faijcy was wild, 
his verfification alfo is irregular. Pope's ima- 
gination was corredt, fo is his verfe. But 
fometimes, the invention and the expreflion 

(/) Ft bsnoy 's Judgment of PaitUrs. 

are 
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are. of different complexion*. In invention 
Pietro Tefta was enthufiaftic and incoherent^ 
but his drawing was elegantly corredfc. Such 
diffonance between the two operations of ge- 
nius in the arts, may arife from a diffimila- 
rity in the turn of his imagination and his; 
tafte. It may ^rife likewife from a defied:, or 
from an excellence, in the mechanical part of 
expreffion. A defeft in this will render the 
prgans unable to do juftice to the conceptions* 
The beft poet may exprefs his ideas to great 
di&dvantage by writing in a dead or foreign 
language. Freedom and eafinefs of invention 
10 afcribed to Simon Memmi, but the art of 
fainting was in his time fo much in its infan- 
cy, that his execution could not throw off the 
pontrary chara&er of ftiffnefs. The earlieft 
works even of Raphael and Titian, fhow fome 
drinefs in the execution, incongruous to their, 
other excellences, owing either to the want 
p£ pra&ioe, or to the imperfect manner of 
their mafters (/). On the other hand, a 
great dexterity in the mechanical part, may 
gaife the execution to. a degree or kind of ex- 
cellence, for beyond the artift's power of in- 
vention. Many painters have very happily 

(/) -W-" and Obfir<uatioits on bit Art of Painting. 

5 copied 
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copied a manner of execution very unlike to 
their own turn of genius* 

SECT. VIII. 
Of the Union of different Kinds of Genius. 

THE fum of what has been faid, is 
this : fcientific genius arifes from fuch 
vigour of imagination as difpofes a perfon to 
be affe&ed chiefly by the ftrongcft and moft 
important relations of things, particularly by 
caufation and co-exiftence, operating power- 
fully, giving a propenfity to fet every objeft 
in that attitude in which it lays a foundation 
for thefe relations ; and making all the other 
principles of aflbciation to a£t in fubordination 
to thefe ; and it requires the affiftance both of 
an exadt and folid judgment, and of an accu- 
rate and diftind memory. Genius for the 
arts fprings from fuch livelinefs of imagina- 
tion as difpofes a perfon to attend chiefly to 
thofe qualities of things, which lay a founda- 
tion for relations between them and many 
others, to be afie&ed by the (lighter degrees 
of relation, or by the more trivial relations, 
efpecially to be a&uated by refemblance, as 
his predominant and leading principle of aflb- 
ciation j 
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elation; with a memory fimilarly turned; 
and it requires for compleating it, a quicknefs 
of difcernment, and great acutenefs and live- 
linefs of tafte; together with the power of 
imparting, by means of fome fenfible inftru- 
pient, his own fentiments and conceptions to 
other men. 

All the principles combined in genius, 
are very differently modified in thefe two 
fpecies of it ; in fome principal refpe&s, the 
modifications are even oppofite. This abun- 
dantly expofes a conceit, which has been very 
crudely thrown out by fome {a), in oppofition 
to the plaineft experience, That a man who 
has genjus in one way, wiH have equal ge- 
nius in any other way to which he is pleafed 
to turn himfelf with equal application ; nay, 
that there is no original difference between 
thofe who difplay the greateft genius, and 
thofe who {how none : but that all the differ- 
ence between genius and no genius, between 
genius of one kind and of another, arifes 
from education, ftudy, adventitious caufes, 
and acquired habits. The affertion is irrecon- 
pileable to the commoneft appearances in hu- 
man life; and in the whole courfe of this 

(4) Se* fcti t?H$ a ti's life 0/ Ppfe. 

enquiry, 
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enquiry, we* have found that there are* in the 
principles of human nature, original and per- 
manent varieties which muft produce remark- 
able differences in point of genius. 

From thefe varieties it would rather feem 
to follow,, that genius for fcience, and ge- 
nius for the arts, are incompatible. But this, 
would be the contrary extreme : experience 
{hows that they are not. Not to mention 
thofe who have displayed genius in fcience, 
and in the arts moil analogous to fcience, a& 
thofe who have been both philofophers and 
orators ; even more, diflkmlar forms of genius, 
have been united. Among the ancients, Pam- 
philus was at once a painter, and: a mathema- 
tician [b). Metrodorus was reckoned one of 
the moft learned philofophers, and likewife. 
one of the moil fkilful painters, that Athena 
produced in his time (c). Among the mo* 
dcrns, Leon^rdi da Vinci was a painter, fculp^ 

(&) Sed primus in piltara omoibqs Uteris eruditus, pne r 
cipue arithmetica ct geomecriat Plik. N*l\ Hifl. lib. xxxv. 
cap, 10. 

(0 Eodpm temppre erat Metrodorus pi&or, idemque philo- 
Jbphu?, magnse in utraqoe fcientia au£raritatis.. Jtaque cam 
Lucius Paulus, devi&o Perfeo, petiiflet ab Athenieuithus, at 
qnetn probatiffimura philofoplrum xnitterent'fibi, aderudlen- 
dos libcros, itemquo pi£toren> ad trfuntp*um>qKCoiei»d««t» 
Athcnienfes Metrodorum elegerunt ; profefli eundem in utro- 
que deiiderio prsftantiffijnuin, Plin. ib. cap. 1 1. 
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tor, archite&, muiiciao, and at the iane time 
a chemift and mathematician. Auguftine 
Garfachi was a very good painter, excelled in 
engraving* Succeeded in poetry, and {frowed 
a turn *Ub for mtofic, rhetoric, natural philo- 
ftphy , and mathematics* It is remarkable 
that both Tkian'efon Horatio, and Parme* 
gutno, entered fo deep into chemical researches,, 
as by them to empOverHh thaoafelves* 
Hogarth's Analyfis df Btauty Shows that he, 
had genius for phHefophical iafveftjgation 1 
aod hia gjealus in hit awn Sift, tvas very higlw 
H*Wey # with a great degree vf mathematical 
genius, Showed ibrae degree of the poetical* 
Beanie's Mjfiy m TmtS (hows him to be a 
philosopher j hit jgenius ia poeCry is confefled. 
An union of different kmda of genius cannot 
take place except when all the aflbciating. 
principles have a confideraWe degree o£ 
ftrength* and the iatogmation rt, at the feme 
time capable off a very lively and oommand~ 
log itopreiGon from the particular end that is 
ifi view. It arkbs dire&ly from Xhaxjkxibi- 
Uty of imagination* which was Efficiently 
explained already (</). Great flexibility join- 
ed even to a moderate fancy, will produce a 

(/) Pan H. fcft. *. 
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little genius in various departments; joined 
to a fine imagination, it will enable a man to 
excel in various ways : the fineft imagination, 
with little flexibility, will be confined to one 
way, or at mod be excellent but in one. 

Indeed, even when a perfon unites in him* 
felf different kinds of genius, it will be gene- 
rally found, that he excels only in one de- 
partment, and that in others his genius is of 
an inferior order. In the fubjeft to which 
his genius is raoft adapted, it exerts itfelf 
with vigour; it follows the affociatiog prin- 
ciple which is naturally prevalent. In the 
fubjed to which ft is lefs adapted, it operate* 
more heavily ; it follows an aflfociating prin- 
ciple which ia by foreign caufes forced into a 
temporary predominance. The effeds of ge-' 
nius in the former cafe, are like fruits fpit- 
able to the climate, which attain their perfect 
flavour; in the latter, they are like fruits* 
raited by artificial heat, in a climate not pro- 
per for them, which remain infipid, and ne- 
ver reach their full maturity. Under the 
guidance of the principle of aflbciation na- 
turally predominant, the other principle* 
operate with fuch alacrity as fubje&s (how in 
ferving their rightful king ; under the gui- 
dance' 
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dance of any other principle, their operation 
refembles the fpiritlefs backwardnefs witM 
which a people obey an ufurper or a con- 
queror. 

When a perfon's genius is naturally turned 
to one of thefe obje&s, fcience or the arts, it 
will require very powerful caufes to lead him 
to exert it about the other. It will perhaps 
be found, that almoft no perfon has done fo, 
except when he was impelled to it by a pecu- 
liar education, by very forcible example, by 
being thrown into a way of life which required 
it, or by circumftances of the like nature. 

It may likewife be remarked, that, in fom.e 
inftances, perhaps in fome of thofe formerly 
produced, the union of thefe difiimilar forms 
of genius, is only apparent, not real. Ge- 
nius in one way, has been accompanied, not 
by the power of invention, but merely by 
capacity* in the other way. It muft be own- 
ed, that generally Nature is more frugal of 
her gifts, than to lavifli on one man. Very 
unlike modifications of genius. The greateft 
inventers in fcience, have fcarce ever fliown 
genius in the arts. Ariftotle was perhaps the 
mod inventive among the ancient philofo* 
phers; and his ftile, though very precife, 

exa&> 
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«a£k, and ib'kable to the fubtilhy of phik>- 
fcphy, (hows a turn of mind, little adapted 
either na jpoetry <* to eloquence $ . efren his 
critical works difplay more of cool judgtoen^ 
patient attention, and deep r^lleQion, *fcan of 
fhat ardor of taftfe, which never fails to attend 
genius for the fine arts. On the ether band, 
the greateft geniufes For the arts, hfevc gene* 
rally betrayed a w^nt of that precftkfeaftd 
depth which are neceffary for fcientific tevef- 

tigation*. 

Some have fuppofed & diftin&ve peculi- 
arity fo ftrongly imppefled by Nature* on every 
man of genius, as to aflert, tfeat the fetae 
perfon can fcarce excel in two different arts, 
however analogous $ that no writer, fbr fe** 
ample, ever almoft fucoeeded both in Vfcrfe 
and profe ; nay, that the fame perfon fcanaot 
excel in both the fpedes of dra«>at« poetry* 
tragedy a^d comedy {d). In fopport of foch 
affertions it is remarked, that none of the 
ancients undertook both tfoefe fpecies of the 
drama; and with die fame view, the wretch* 
ednefs of the Roman orator's poetry is often 
mentioned* It would be unjuft, however* 
Co eftimate the compa& of human genius 

(if) Ram bier, No. 169, 

from 
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from fuch inftances. Homer, the father rf 
the epic poem, hath left a work wholly of the 
ludicrous kind. It would perhaps be difficult 
to determine whether Shakefpear poflfeffbd 
greater excellence in tragedy or in comedy J 
that he pofiefled very great exoeUende in both, 
is unquestionable. In both* (bveral other mo* 
deras have fhown real genius. Many hare 
likewife been both orators and poets* But 
after all, it muft be owned that* itt moft cafes, 
a man's genius fits him not only for fcienee 
alone, or for the arts alone, but alfo for one 
fcienee, or for one art. Many hare fhown 
genius either in mathematics, or in natural 
philofophy, or in the philofophy of the mind, 
who have difcovered none in the reft of thefe 
branches. It appears from Pope's letters, 
that he applied to painting with confiderable 
eagernefs, it does not appear that he difco- 
vered any great degree of genius for paint- 
ing; for mufic, it is faid that he had not 
even a confiderable capacity, though he ihows 
the quickeft fenfe of the harmony of verfe ; 
if it be true, it would appear that, among the 
arts, his genius confined him almoft wholly 
to poetry. In humorous painting, Hogarth 
was unrivalled j he attempted portrait-paint- 
F f ing» 
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ing, it is laid, with the mod wretched fuo 
cefs. 

It feems then to be the common, though 
not ftriftly the univerfal, law of human na- 
ture, that genius fits the perfon who is endped 
with h, for invention in fomfc one particular 
art, or particular fcience. Still, therefore, 
there is room for enquiring, by what minuter 
varieties of the powers combined in genius, 
thefe fubordinate differences of its form are 
fixt. The enquiry would be laborious *nd 
intricate, but it would be curious, and, per* 
Jiaps, not without utility. 



TtfE END. 
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/* tbt Text. \ 

Page 76. line 19. /orconftm&ing, rW inventing. P. 2+} 
1. 14. fir altogether, rtad all together. P. 125. L 8, 9. 
nod in making them to fuggeft one another* P. 25a. L 9. 
fir bring, r*Wbringi. P. 409* L 14. /tr SarU, ntWSait* 
f. 410*1. 14. fir principle, fWpriaaplei. 

In tbt Ntttt. 

Page ii. 1. nit. rutd maenomqne. P. 20. 1. 9.fir(;% 
place (,) after yoX»&. lb. 1 g.firrOth ntd&tu P. 24* 
I. 6.yftr videre, rW videri. P. 29. 1. 2. /or &*$*•»*, nmi 
«kt9vk« 1* 5* ^ f*«p«fa'» r$*d pntfurttw. h 6. >9r £**-«*$«* 
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